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F all streets in Boston not one has 

changed less in sixty or seventy 

years than Cornhill. It has a 
unique curve quite picturesque as one 
looks up or down. Its buildings of about 
three or four stories seem occupied bya 
similar class of tenants both above and 
below. At either end of the street, how- 
ever, there have been great changes. 
Scollay Square is shorn of the Scollay 
buildings; and lofty architecture quite 
eclipses the former low dwellings. At the 
other end one looks in vain for Dock 
Square with its hardware stores. The old 
landmarks have been rubbed out. But 
Cornhill remains almost intact. Burn- 
ham’s antique book store has a successor 
of the same mould, and second-hand 
books are yet grouped there. 


Greenough’s Museum fronted on Court 
Street, but occupied space between Brat- 
tle Street and Cornhill, and was an 
attraction previous to the building of the 
museum on Tremont Street. Greenough 
was something of an artist, and his portly 
figure lives in memory, as well as the 
giant outline of Constable Read (old 
Hokey as he was called ), and Big Dick, 
his contemporaries. Near by on Court 
Street was the old brick Court House 
with its balcony and bell, and its corps of 
constables with their staves of office. 

Scollay Square, or Tremont Row, had 
once a nucleus of studios, but has long 
since yielded to more lucrative kinds of 
business. T. Buchanan Read first lo- 
cated there, when, as a portrait painter, 
he made a picture group of three of 
Longfellow’s daughters, and exhibited a 
picture of the first General Harrison, 
“Old Tippecanoe.” It was from that 
perch, Read spread his poetic wings and 
soared, till verse and art joined, and car- 
ried him to Rome. 

It was in Cornhill, in the days of my 
boyhood, that my eyes first dilated upon 
a then well-known painter, who now, as I 
look back, seems like one of the old 
masters. It was John R. Penniman ; and 
though much of his time in his then old 
age was spent in the coarser branches, 
yet many a decorative work attested his 
ability for higher art, and his real genius. 
Those were the days when open rum- 
shops were attractive to the eleven 
o’clock topers. Penniman knew the 
places of that sort in Brattle Street, and 
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might be seen, “ Fast by an ingle bleezing 
finely,” in the old Bite Tavern in Dock 
Square, or sitting in the old Stage House 
at the foot of Brattle and Elm Streets. 
None ventured to dispute his high calling, 
and other circumstances might have ar- 
rayed his name on the roll of fame. 

It was the year of grace, 1828 


20, 


that 
Gilbert Stuart died,— the most talented 
portrait painter who ever dwelt in this 
city or country; his history, however, 





William T. Carlton 


closed about the time I first sought to 
know the rudiments of art, yet most of 
his pictures are almost as fresh as when 
first painted. Contemporary with him, 
though much younger, was Chester Hard- 
ing. His stalwart and almost giant figure, 
with his genial presence and his finely 
colored portraits, made him a marked 
character, and brought him a long list of 


sitters. His presence was quite as at- 
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tractive as his pleasant pictures. 


It was 
while painting the portrait of Abbott Law- 
rence that the building afterwards known 
as Harding’s Gallery was put up at auc- 


tion. “Why don’t you buy it?” said 
Lawrence. “I haven’t the money,” said 
the painter. “Go ahead and buy it,” 
said Lawrence; “I’ve got the money.” 
He did so, and it proved a good invest- 
ment, yielding him almost a competence. 
It was in that remodelled building that 
a large collection of Washing- 
ton Allston’s pictures was 
shown, constituting a remark- 
able art event. 

About this time, say 1833, 
the four walls of the Harding 
Gallery were covered by a 
joint exhibition of four artists, 
viz.: Chester Harding, Alvan 
Fisher, Thomas Doughty, and 
Francis Alexander. All these 
have gone. 

In 1830, or thereabouts, I 
first visited the Athenzum, 
then situated on Pearl Street, 
at an annual exhibition, and 
I remember seeing Washing- 
ton Allston’s well-known por- 
trait of the Jew, with the dia- 
mond ring sparkling on his 
finger. In those days, so far 
back, Cunningham, the gentle- 
manly auctioneer, (his store 
was on the corner of Milk 
and Federal Streets ), with 
gold-bowed and 
esthetic presence, held the 
hammer, while the father 
Leonard held up the paint- 
ings, and took his first lessons 
in distributing the surplus of 
the studios. The Boston 
Crier was then an indispen- 
sable agent, in connection 
with posted bills, in telling the public 
where and when the artists’ sale took 
place, and it was somewhat suggestive 
that the same sonorous voice sometimes 
coupled this advertisement with “ Child 
lost !” 

There were several attempts by artists 
of a past generation to establish art asso- 
ciations. These had their by-laws and 
constitutions, their names and 


glasses 


figure- 
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heads ; but their fires died out. Perhaps 
from their ashes sprang the Art Club. 
Or did the Art Club emerge from chaos? 
Were there not some former creations? 





George Hollingsworth 


Can we not point to some evidences of 
previous life, when without law, order, 
association or decoration, the silent 
forces of genius were at work ; or did our 
club start full fledged, as Minerva from 
the brow of Jove? Had not art a history 
here, a brief one, with one or two death- 
less names— perhaps more? Did not 
the old masters of Boston stimulate the 
tastes which contributed something to- 
ward the formation of our club? Yours, 
dear old masters, was a labor of love : 


“ All for love, and nothing for reward.” 


Among the names which appeared in 
the early list of toilers for art associations 
were Hollingsworth, Carleton, Andrews, 
Spear, Crosman, Hoit, Hartwell, Pratt 
and others. 

One of the most extraordinary private 
art enterprises which occurred not long 
after Allston’s death, (he died nearly fifty 
years ago) was that of Mr. T. T. Spear, 
who surreptitiously obtained a copy of 
Belshazzar’s Feast, then exhibiting for the 
benefit of the owners of that big canvas, 
not a bad copy, considering that the draw- 
ings for it were made — in the keeper’s oc- 
casional absence —in the crown of a hat. 
Great was the indignation of the gentle- 
men who furnished the ten thousand dol- 


lar subscription which was paid Allston ; 
and great that of the artist’s contempora- 
ries. It was an injudicious attempt to 
secure a copy for exhibition, in the South, 
perhaps, but not an intentional wrong. 
Mr. Spear was a gentleman. 

The first artists’ reception held in 
Boston was in the Mercantile Building 
in Summer Street; it was participated 
in by nearly all the artists of the city, and 
was quite a full dress affair. Governor 
Andrew and Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis 
assisted by their company, as did many 
others of the distinguished people. It is 
safe to affirm there will never be another 
so fraternal gathering, where all were free 
to participate. The artists yet living, of 
whom there are many, who contributed 
art works and cash for that occasion, will 
remember Mr. Thomas Thompson, who 
endeavored to remunerate every one who 
would allow him the privilege. He was 
a patron of art, a collector, to whom the 
title of patron might justly be applied, — 
and a unique character as well; gather- 
ing job lots sometimes from the dealers 
and studios, often to help a needy artist, 





Alvan Fisher. 
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and storing his treasures in the top of the 
first ‘Tremont Temple, where eventually 
his riches in art took wings and flew away 
in a fire which consumed the building. 
Yet after that he again amassed a collec- 
tion and went to New York, where after 
his decease the collection was dispersed 
to the music of an auctioneer’s hammer. 


Alvan 


Much the largest part of his pictures were 
by American artists. 

But to return to Cornhill. It was there 
that Rand, a portrait painter and maker 
of globes, invented the metallic compres- 
sible tube, which for half a century has 
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served to hold artists’ colors. It was by 
that turn in fortune’s wheel that he be- 
came wealthy enough to set up his car- 
riage in London. But, alas! another 
revolution in that wheel brought poverty. 
He invested in eolian attachments for 
the piano, and lost all. Coming back to 
this country in his last illness, he had the 





Clark. 


ministry of angels— or of artists, who 
assisted in his support. 

Alvan Clark also had once a studio in 
Cornhill. He left his first love for the 
telescope, which gave him a world-wide 
reputation ; but still he never forgot the 
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fascination of his earlier days. Like 
“Telegraph ” Morse, he continued to love 
the atmosphere of studios. Mr. Clark’s in- 
ventive mind was manifest in the method 
he employed in drawing, — 
using the prism to insure 
accuracy, and fixing his lead- 
ing points in the process of 
painting by pins, that the 
important spaces be not lost. 
It was also apparent in the 
execution of the work, and 
with results quite remarkably 
satisfactory. 

Francis Alexander, who died 
in Florence, Italy, where he 
had spent the last thirty years 
of his life, had, when we first 
saw him, a studio in Boyle’s 
Museum, once back of the site 
ofthe present Boston Museum. 
He painted portraits, and pos- 
sessed talents of high order, 
not inferior to those of any 
who have chosen that branch 
of art, which yet lives and 
thrives, notwithstanding the 
photograph is generally first in 
truth. But color is quite as 
important often as light and 
shade in obtaining a real like- 
ness. 

There are those _ living, 
and not very old, who know 
Mr. Vautin, when he taught 
drawing and water color in Boston; 
an honored man, who had the patronage 
and friendship of a host of friends. He 
died in England half a dozen years since, 
— whither he went to dwell, in the land 
of his birth, in order to improve in art 
and escape teaching ; which trying voca- 
tion nearly killed him here. He was a 
morbidly sensitive and truly cultivated 
man. Some of the eccentricities of 
Americans terribly annoyed him; their 
spitting propensities, for instance, and 
egotistic spread-eagleism. Being gentle in 
his nature, he sought not only quiet, but 
seclusion, not letting intimate friends 
know where he dwelt, and yet being pos- 
sessed of a most social nature. Among 
his lady friends was an artist whose studio 
was his frequent resort, — taking tea, and 
spending the evening. But, alas! the 


lady’s pictures did not please him; and 
as often as he ventured a criticism it bred 
contention, till, nettled beyond endurance, 
he drew up a written requirement, that in 





Chester Harding. 


his future visits her works were not to be 
shown him. On these terms, the friend- 
ship was continued. Mr. Vautin once took 
a studio on Washington Street, where the 
partitions of the room were thin; so, of 
course, he was annoyed. ‘The first neigh- 
bor was a sculptor, who had a talent, 
unsuppressed, for imitating the cackle of 
hens, and crowing of cocks, and barking 
of dogs, besides the hawking habit. ‘This 
neighbor’s departure opened the room to 
a man who professed to cure stammering. 
This system was to eject the air from the 
lungs by prolonged sound before each 
sentence. Ofcourse that became dreadlul 
to the nervous artist. In time the fellow 
went, yet only to give place to the crown- 
ing horror of all—a brass band — which 
used the room for rehearsals. ‘This last 
straw was too much. Vautin could stand 
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it no longer, and retired into private quar- 
ters, where his friends and students could 
find him, without card or doorplate. 
Like many another true lover of art he 
was, in early life, tempted to teach, till 
the growing demand engrossed his time 





works on art and biography, which it was 
a great delight to share with his chosen 
circle of friends. 

Perhaps of all the throng who have 
given their lives to art in their own city 
or its suburbs, none had a diviner call 
than Washington Allston, 








or were more faithful in 
response. It is a very 
great pity that his biog- 
raphy has never been 
published in full. Dana’s 
sketchy outlines are 
about all, and_ these 
offered with apology. 
Charles Sumner, in his 
oration at Harvard on 
three distinguished men 
— Pickering, Channing, 
and Allston—paid a 
very eloquent tribute to 
the artist, — his lofty 
motive and pure char- 
: acter. 
i It was during a twenty- 
: five years’ stay abroad, 
for a long time as pupil 
of West, and as a fellow 
student of Stuart, that he 
* =} produced works which 
gave him a name and 
honored distinction 
among the giants of art 
at that day in London. 
But ill health and the 
seclusion of Cambridge 
rather checked his bril- 











Seth W. Cheney. 


and thoughts. Visions of pecuniary com- 
petence seemed opening the doors to him, 
as something more than life’s necessities 
were met. Investments in stocks were 
attended with success sufficient to en- 
courage him to go deeper into the haz- 
ardous business. A few thousands were 
gained ; but another turn of the wheel, 
and down went his prizes, till nearly all 
was gone. Yet still his art was left, and 
the cherished hope of yet pursuing it for 
name and honor clung to him. Having 
cultivated tastes, he was debarred by 
comparative poverty from gratifying them 
beyond the possession of a few choice 


liant career. In person 
Allston was tall and slen- 
der, with a ministerial 
presence, and the dignity that marks the 
scholar and thinker. 

About 1830, Thomas Edwards had a 
studio in Winter Street. He taught pencil 
drawing and the use of India ink. After- 
wards he studied for the ministry, and was 
a pastor for about sixteen years; then 
again resorted to painting, chiefly land- 
scapes. He was an excellent man— 
English by birth — with a cultivated mind. 
Our last acquaintance with him was in the 
Studio Building. 

It is not long since Mr. B. F. Nutting 
left this city for one not made with hands. 
Hundreds of young men, and those of 








—*_. 
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middle age, remember him as a very 
faithful and efficient teacher of drawing 
in the Public Schools, and look back to 
him with affection. Their school days 
were made pleasant by his intercourse 
with them. He lived more than fourscore 
years. With a mind devotional, he was 
a religious teacher and a living epistle. 
Contemporary with him was Mr. D. C. 
Johnston, who was known in his early 
days as a caricaturist. Many will remem- 
ber his often published “Scraps,” which 
showed perception of the ludicrous, and 
many good hits in 


world-wide reputation with sculptures of 
Venuses, Greek Slaves and portrait busts, 
— he left for that city which has no need 
of the sun. These brief records are all 
of names and faces once familiar in our 
city, and many of them will be remem- 
bered by the living. 

About fifty years ago Daguerre suc- 
ceeded in attaching science to the 
chariot of art, and speedily came to an 
end the production of miniatures on 
ivory, hitherto favorite means of portrait- 
ure. The art died outright when the 





“Shooting Folly as 
it Flies.” His chil- 
dren were all artistic, 
and one daughter 
yet remains who is 
more than a medium 
artist, — excellent. 
The two very tal- 
ented brothers died 
in early prime. 
There are many: 
more who have ven- 
tured the voyage of 
life in the attractive 
bark of Art, whose 
names do not here 
appear ; as Stephen- 
son, the sculptor, 
whose brief career 
revealed a great deal 
of talent,—#in_ his 
“Wounded Indian” 
and other works. 
John Greenough, 
too, the landscape 
painter, looms up for 
a moment in the 
haze of retrospect. 
The last seen of him 
was in Florence, It- 
aly, where the writer 
remembers him in 
white apparel, as 
with gold-headed 














cane he walked by 
the Uffizzi Palace. 

Hiram Powers, 
once professional in portrait busts in 
Boston, left our Athens for Italy, where 
Florence became his dwelling-place, and 
from which sunny clime, after making a 


George L. Brown. 


photograph began to multiply and cover 
the face of the earth. The lovely things 
done on ivory in water colors showed 
some very able masters. After Malbone, 
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Richard M. Staigg was prominent in 
Boston, and he made admirable works 
till the demand weakened ; then he turned 
to portraits in oil, with continued patron- 
age. 

There was one Southworth, who made 
beautiful pictures in that medium — not 
the well-known photographer, but a 
painter of miniatures on ivory. One 
Russell, too, long since dead, found pat- 
ronage from the crowd that antedated 
photography. Several more names might 
be mentioned, of men who strained their 
eyes over those small works ; but the wave 
of oblivion has covered them. There has 
been some attempt at revival, but the art 
seems past resurrection. 

Among my earliest 


of 


recollections 


oy 
} 





Lit) by Crocther Duster, 


. 


Albert G. Hoit 


artists, the genial face of Henry C. Pratt 
appears. His studio was opposite the 
head of Hanover Street at that time, and 
his room full of portraits was attractive. 
Few artists had a better clientage. If he 
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had followed the bent of his mind, proba- 
bly landscape would have had a distin- 
guished devotee ; but portraiture being in 
all lands a staple, he wisely chose it for 
support. 

And now flits across the memory a 
brilliant sculptor, whose familiar face and 
taH figure were well known in our streets. 
Ball Hughes was without controversy a 
genius, as is evidenced by his well-known 
group of the Widow Wadman and Uncle 
Toby, and the fine statue of Bowditch, — 
both I think in the Art Museum. He was 
cut down in the prime of life, yet not by 
the hand of death. Many knew him in 
his later years by poker drawings, which 
he did for small returns. It was like “a 
giant cracking nuts.” We have never 
had in Boston natural powers 
for art superior to his. In all 
his obliquities he was a gen- 
tleman. 

Fifty years ago Alvan Fisher 
had a studio and gallery on 
Washington Street, near Sum- 
mer. He was the first land- 
scape painter who hung out a 
professional sign in Boston ; 
aman of decided talents for 
art, and withal possessed of 
the extraordinary ability to 
make it pay pecuniarily. At 
the age of forty-three he had 
by industry in landscape and 
is portrait accumulated thirteen 

thousand dollars. This sum 

he invested in eastern lands 

and lost the whole of it. Noth- 

ing daunted, he again sought 

success and won it in the 
| accumulation of a few thou- 
| sands, which by fortunate or 
| shrewd speculation he greatly 
increased, till possessed of a 
small fortune. It was his cus- 
tom once in several years to 
sell by auction what he had 
failed to part with privately. 
Each of these sales, some half 
a dozen in all, netted him in 
cash an average of about fifty dollars on 
each picture. He usually put up at each 
sale less than a hundred works. Mr. 
Fisher had the rare faculty of painting 
incidents of some sort in his landscapes. 
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His pictures were taken from a good 
memory and pencil sketches. Although 
he sought often the White Hills, and was 
often, with Doughty and Harding, an 
habitué of Thompson’s little tavern at 
North Conway, he rarely painted directly 
from nature, and when he did it was but 
a memorandum sketch of bits, as he 
called them, not deeming it well to do 
the whole work al fresco, as do our 
modern artists. Those pioneers of the 
mountains were about half arist and 
half trout fisherman. The senior Thomp- 
son could tell some good stories of their 
visits, when Daniel Webster, Judge Story, 
Jonathan Mason, Chester Harding, and 
others of note assembled at his house. 
Those were primitive days, when board 
was about two dollars a week, washing 
included, and French dishes had not 
been imported. North Conway was then 
uncut by railroads, and the embryo hotel 
keepers who now flourish there were un- 
sophisticated farmers. Many can well 
remember when Ragout de mouton was 
simply mutton stew and Bifteck au 
pomme de terre was called beefsteak and 
potatoes. 

At the South End lived Howarth, a pic- 
ture cleaner and restorer, with experience 
that dated back to the time when Gilbert 
Stuart was painting his last pictures. 
Howarth had in his atelier an immense 
canvas, painted by David, of the Corona- 
tion of Napoleon; it represented the 
Emperor, full length, in his gold, ermine 
and purple velvet robes, with drapery 
background, where gold lace and fringes 
added to the splendid setting of the Em- 
peror’s face. “How do you like it?” 
said Howarth. Stuart praised the dra- 
peries and rich folds of the coronation 
robes. “But what do you think of the 
head?” said Howarth. With a surprised 
look Stuart replied, “ Why, the thing has 
a head, hasn’t it?”’ This was a witty criti- 
cism on a work where the accessories 
overpowered the subject,—a danger 
which in this age of bric-a-brac it is very 
hard to escape. ‘This picture by David 
is now in the gallery of Versailles. 

In turning over the leaves of memory, 
the genial and sociable Alonzo Hartwell’s 
name appears. After years of engraving 
he took to doing crayon portraits and 








afterwards painted heads. While in the 
business of engraving, Hammatt Billings 
was his apprentice. It is not long since 
Mr. Billings died. He was an architect, 
and many fine buildings here attest his 
skill. As an illustrator of books he also 





Henry Dexter, 


excelled, and was well employed. There 
were few men who possessed his almost 
hand of genius. 

Now, if those art pioneers were to re- 
visit the mountains, they would, like 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking, “get lost in 
the clearing,” or be impaled in a barbed 
wire fence, as they prospected for views. 

But “the Fathers, where are they?” 
It was not difficult once to count them 
all; but now “behold a troop cometh” 
and a multitude of another generation. 

Walking in memory, some few of us 
that remain, who once knew the old land- 
marks, can trace the lanes and streets 
where sculptors, painters and engravers 
waved their professional banners, little 
dreaming of Studio Buildings and Club 
Houses ; little thinking that the same 
century in which they were born would 
develop mechanical processes with chem- 
icals, which would reduplicate the choi- 
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cest works, till it is possible for the houses 
of the poor to possess art gems, and it 
sometimes takes a second glance of an 
expert to discern the difference between 
the duplicate and the original. 

There comes up now in memory, as 
thought goes back many years, the earn- 
est eyes and genial smile of Seth W. 
Cheney, whose crayon heads introduced 
him to awide circle of art lovers, and whose 
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affords us views of his life, which, aside 
from art, reveal to us our great loss in 
his early departure. 

As George D. Brown has but recently 
left his earthly tenement, it may seem out 
of place to number him with the pioneers 
of art in Boston. He was born in 1813, 
amd was scarcely out of his teens when, 
associated with the Forest Club, he es- 
sayed scene painting, and from wood 


. Nutting. 


personal qualities made him esteemed by 
all who knew him, and who yet dwell 


upon his virtues. There were in his 
heads a quality not only superior to 
others, but one which, to say the least, 
has never been excelled. The memoir 
published by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, his 
excellent wife, for private circulation, 


engraving began his brilliant career in 
art. It was in 1849 and ’50 that I saw 
him in Albano, in Italy, where he was 
spending a season in sketching. It was 
in the top of an old palace in that pictu- 
resque town that we found him putting the 
finishing touches on a drop scene for an 
amateur theatre. It was during the few 
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days I spent there that the first perfor- 
mance was given. Well does memory 
call back the scene as the curtain was 
unrolled, and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence as they shouted for Signore Bruno, 
il pittore Americano, till Brown swung 
his hat from the private box in response 
to the compliment. The quarter of a 
century in which he studied art and 
nature under Italian skies, with Claude 
Lorraine as his model, have given to his 
works their distinctive character, beside 
what his individual style conferred. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
daguerreotype and photograph have run 
some branches under, there remain in- 
vention and ideality, — while color is yet 
untouched; so that the mind and hand 
alone are competent to lead in high art. 

It would not be an unprofitable retro- 
spect which served to ascertain who, if 
any, of these old modern masters had ma- 
terial profit beyond daily bread from the 
work of their lives. Albert Hoit declared 
he had spent more money in Boston than 
he ever made there. He was an eminent 
artist and first president of the Art Club. 
Harding did succeed in amassing some- 
thing for his old age. Fisher, as we have 
said, was shrewd and thrifty. Doughty 
had nothing to leave ; if he ever did have 
any ballast, it was all thrown out before 
he ascended. Art historians are obliged 
to say: “The poor ye always have with 
you,” — art and poverty being usually 
synonymous terms. 

A word or two more of Albert Hoit. 
He was of New Hampshire birth, and 
first experimented with paint obtained in 
his father’s grocery store. With a liberal 
education, he was thorough in all he 
undertook, and knew more of the chemical 
qualities pertaining to color than most 
artists. When the first General Harrison 
was nominated for the presidency, he was 
commissioned to paint a portrait of him, 
and obtained a good picture from the life. 
In his decease, art and society lost much. 

The saintly Nutting, though industrious 
and frugal, required help in his old age ; 
and a ministering angel made a special 
exhibition of his works in her studio for 
his relief. Friends generously seconded 
her endeavors, and thus the pillow was 
smoothed. 


Mr. , a sculptor of talent, spent 
many years in Boston. His family was 
more numerous than his commissions, and 
their cultivated tastes could not be grat- 
ified. “ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.” ‘They loathed the very name of 
art, and turned their.faces from it. Per 
contra, another sculptor, of Cambridge, 
Mr. Dexter, by diligence and a talent not 
common with artists, was quite successful. 
With him, “the barrel of meal wasted 
not, and the cruse of oil did not fail.” 

Mr. ——— worked in an attic studio a 
whole winter without a fire. Once he 
tried an auction sale of his works in that 
room, and in order to do so at little cost 
he obtained an auctioneer’s license, pay- 
ing twenty dollars for it. On the published 
day and hour of sale, one person only was 
there besides the artist auctioneer, and 
he was gone before the first picture was 
put up. ‘This ended the artist’s amateur 
auctioneering. 

Jarvis, who was a remarkably fine por- 
trait painter, and lived in the eighteenth 
century in Boston, kept up his bodily 
temperature above the freezing point by 
hacking at a log in his cellar. “ Don’t let 
your professional fire go out,’’ was the 
advice of a wise man. 

Harding, though once an esteemed 
artist, outlived his popularity and in some 
degree his reputation, and this not on 
account of failing powers. A new gen- 
eration of men had been born “who 
knew not Joseph.” It was also due, no 
doubt, in part, to a new regime in the 
field of taste. There is a fascination in 
the rising sun of fame. With youth 
there is promise, not always fulfilled, but 
expectation is ever on the gui vive, and 
the public are ready to give a boost that 
will lift to the pedestal their idol, and are 
quite as ready to displace him when 
“another love succeeds.”’ It is “ Lo here, 
and lo there,” with the multitude, who 
are ever looking for a new star. One 
may yet be discovered, but at present our 
telescopes are not sufficiently elevated. 
When, as of old, religion shall join hands 
with princes, and millionnaires consecrate 
their wealth, art may appear in the pre- 
dicted “ new heavens and new earth.” 

With the exception of the case of 
Gilbert Stuart, these reminiscences are 
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personal; but although the writer thinks 
he saw, when a boy, Stuart’s tall form, he 
has nothing to relate, though much of 
interest relating to him may be found in 
Dunlap’s “ History of the Rise and Pro 
gress of Art in America,” a work of much 
value to those who wish to trace the steps 
of Stuart’s contemporaries, or predeces 
sors, who like him were devotees of art 
in the early history of our country. 

Many a name might be added of art- 
ists who were more or less known to fame 
while dwelling here, but who have not 
left with me any personal record, or noth- 
ing that would prove generally interest- 
ing. Engravers, architects, sculptors have 
mingled their names and works among 
us, and now are only found on the tablets 
of memory : —Stephenson, the sculptor, 
whose “ Dying Indian” and portrait busts 
made him favorably known; Peterson, 
the marine painter, who painted ships 
and the sea almost incomparably; and 
Salmon, also a marine painter, who pos- 
sessed power in drawing and knowledge 
joined to executive skill, making his 
works as distinctive in style of marine 
architecture as were the works of Cana- 
letto in his specialty of Venetian scenes. 
One Smith, Jack R., and Bob Jones, the 
scene painter, were once known to fame 
here. George Curtis also loved to paint 
the silvery sea, and he too’ was a scenic 
decorator, as were Reingle and Truman 
Bartholomew. Hewins, the portrait 
painter, one remembers well as an artist 
and gentleman; and Joseph Andrews, 
the engraver, whose good works yet fol- 

*low him. 

There was Lane, too—he should not 
be forgotten. From lithography he turned 
to painting the sea and shore, and his 
works are found in many homes. ‘The 
stalwart Kurtz painted landscapes, and 
like Claude Lorraine was first a baker ; 
and he divided his time between drawing 
and driving, till a succession of rheum 
atic fevers ended in dropsy. 

It is but recently that Hunt has joined 
hands on the other shore with his mas- 
ters. J. F. Millet was the art father of 
W. M. Hunt, who in turn became respon- 
sible for a numerous progeny of art exper- 
imenters, who yet revere his memory in 
Boston. Much might be and has been said 
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of his genius ; but his walk and conversa- 
tion are yet fresh, so that we refrain from 
even an outline of his remarkable career. 

John Pope painted many portraits in 
Boston, and with industry joined to pru- 
dence made something more substantial 
than a name. He was in the long cata- 
logue of good artists who left Boston for 
New York, and was never sorry for it. 
Pope also painted landscapes. 

M. G. Wheelock has not been many 
years dead. He left us in early prime, 
after leaving to his own city one of its 
finest buildings, the Masonic Temple. 
Possessed of an intense brain, he burned 
life’s candle too fast. His promise as an 
artist in water colors was good. He 
illustrated Starr King’s book on the White 
Mountains, which yet has a good sale to 
tourists. Mr. Wheelock was an active 
member of the early art associations, and 
met with the original twenty who formed 
the Art Club. That institution was born 
in ‘Tremont Row, where many artists 
once gathered. One of the early presi- 
dents was Joe Ames of pleasant, jolly 
memory. ‘Those were the days when 
artists were good enough to be the figure- 
heads of the club. Well do we remem- 
ber when he was chosen to that then not 
very responsible position. His first words 
of business were, “Well, gentlemen, go 
ahead.”” When Hunt was asked to take 
the position, he said, “‘ No he’d be hanged 
if he would have anything to do with any 
institution that had by-laws.” 

Mr. Ames did a _ very flourishing 
business in portraits for several years, and 
among them many full or three-quarter 
lengths of Webster, Rachel, Choate, etc 
It was Ames’s opinion that no artists’ 
association could exist without a liberal 
part social, and in this he was an “advanced 
thinker.’”’ Those were the days of inex- 
pensive refreshments ; when a keg of lager 
beer on tap, crackers and cheese, with 
cigars, were the menu. 

But to go back,—having seen that 
none of these elders by art became rich, 
how is it about posthumous fame? and 
what may be the reasons of their short- 
comings? Among all those named, there 
are but one or two who will be esteemed 
high priests of art,—Gilbert Stuart, 
Washington Allston ; are there any more? 
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Doughty’s works, though beautiful, 
were attractive by color and touch, but 
neither of these were very remarkable. 
Fisher’s were pretty and sprightly, but 
were conventional, and had not enough of 
higher qualities. Harding’s, though good 
for the time, have not the qualities found 
in Titian, Reynolds, or even in many 
other portrait painters abroad in the past 
century. Their interest lies in the histo- 
rical subjects which they have handed 
down to us. Albert Hoit died before the 
prime of life, and left only hints of power. 
Many — most — of the artists of the first 
half of this century, who painted other 
than portraits, failed by substituting cAzc 
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for the inspiration which comes from fol- 
lowing nature. 

These artists, many of them, lived before 
much of our art vocabulary was formed. 
They had not received the advantages 
of foreign galleries and schools. We had 
next to none at home. Nature indeed 
was ever present ; but its union with art, 
in partnership, was not formed in their 
minds sufficiently. And now that, in the 
case of many of these modern old masters, 
they neither obtained competence nor 
fame, neither honor nor reward, — may 
we not say they did not live in vain? 
They have planted-and watered, and we 
have the increase. 
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the woman’s century. Never be- 

fore in the known history of man- 
kind has there been such an awakening 
of mind among women as has occurred 
during the past fifty years. Whatever the 
sex had previously accomplished was 
chiefly in the domain of feeling, emotion, 
and ‘sympathy, in the grooves of which 
the intellectual force of women has been 
compelled to move, by reason of past 
circumstances and conditions which are 
slowly passing away. While woman has 
never been wholly debarred from learning 
and literature in the past, her work therein 
has been rather the outcome of her emo- 
tional nature than of her intellectual 
aspirations. She has helped the race 
through inspiring song, heart thrilling 
poetry, and ennobling fiction, rather than 
by philosophic thought or scientific inves- 
tigation and discovery. By no fault of 
her own, and through no lack of capacity 
for such intellectual development, she has 
been hindered by her past environments 
from much progress toward science. But 
a new day has dawned, and with its first 
warm rays woman has awakened to a 
knowledge of a broader field of action, 
which invites her to new duties, and prom- 
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ises new joys. In the words of the his- 
torian Lecky: “ A momentous revolution, 
the effects of which can as yet be but 
imperfectly described, has taken place in 
the chief spheres of female industry that 
remain. ‘The progress of machinery has 
destroyed its domestic character. The 
distaff has fallen from the hand. The 
needle is being rapidly superseded, and 
the work which, from the days of Homer 
to the present century, was accomplished 
in the centre of the family has been 
transferred to the crowded manufactory.” 
This freedom from those domestic duties 
of which Lecky speaks, together with the 
agitation in behalf of woman’s individ- 
uality, which has within a recent period 
opened to her the doors of institutions of 
learning hitherto closed to the sex, have 
had the effect of drawing the attention 
of many women who are dependent upon 
their own exertions, or fear they may 
become so in the future, to avocations 
where an acquaintance with science may 
be profitable. Therefore, there is now an 
increasing interest in scientific studies 
among the women of to-day. In this 
paper I intend to make a brief survey of 
what women have done in science in the 
past, what they are doing at present, and 
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what possibilities are open to them in the 
future. 

Remembering that science, the study 
of the laws, prineiples, and relations of 
the universe, has not, until within a com- 
paratively recent period, been a common 
thing even among men themselves, the 
surprising thing is that, with all the 
obstacles which custom, circumstances 
and public opinion have placed in the 
way of women’s attaining any prominence 
in science, any record of such work in 
the past should be found. Yet various 
exceptional individual instances of women, 
like Hypatia of Alexandria, versed in all 
the scientific knowledge of those times, 
have come downto us. Professor Yandell, 
in an address before the Louisville School 
of Pharmacy, published in 7he American 
Practitioner, said that “in the first medi 
cal school established during the first 
Christian era, women taught side by side 
with men. ‘The school of Salernum con- 
tained in its faculty no names more 
respectable, for scientific zeal and attain 
ment, than those of the three female 
professors, Trotula, Rebecca, and Abella, 
who were ready to grapple the toughest 
subjects in physiology or -medicine.” 
From the year 1600 to the year 1850 — 
two and a half centuries previous to the 
time from which we may date the woman’s 
era—though general education had not 
been granted the sex, yet whenever in 
isolated instances women were through 
some fortunate combination of circum- 
stances allowed to share the educational 
advantages of men, the effect of such 
opportunity was many times perceptible 
in higher excellence in study, and we 
find record of a number of women who 
did work worthy of praise in astronomy, 
anatomy, botany, and other sciences. 

But these were generally instances 
exceptional in their time, as in the med- 
ical school of Salernum, and the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, where women were 
granted freedom to participate in educa- 
tion on terms of equality with men, or 
where the wives, daughters, or sisters of 
scientific men were encouraged to share 
in the studies of their male relatives. 

The great University of Bologna was 
the means of giving to the world such 
women as Laura Bassi, who was professor 
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of physics there for thirty years ; Signora 
Mazzolina, professor of anatomy, whose 
bust adorns the anatomical museum of the 
university ; Clotilda Tambroni, professor 
of Greek, whose epitaph is engraved on 
the great door of the museums, beside 
many of lesser note ; while the education 
enjoyed by its women students stimulated 
others not so favored to self-culture, and 
this not in Italy alone, but in other coun- 
tries as well. 

Celsius, a celebrated astronomer of 
Upsala, was a pupil of Kirch, the younger, 
of Berlin, whose father, mother, and sis- 
ters had each contributed to astronomical 
science. While passing through Paris to 
Bologna, he was entertained by De L’Isle, 
whose sister was a student of astronomy ; 
at Bologna, he found his new master, 
Manfredi, assisted by his two sisters, who 
were well versed in the science ; where- 
upon Celsius writes to Kirch: “I begin 
to believe that it is fated for all astrono- 
mers whom I have had the honor of be- 
coming acquainted with during my jour- 
ney, to have learned sisters. I have a 
sister, too, but not a very learned lady. 
To keep up the coincidence, we must 
make an astronomer of her.” 

Among the women whose fathers were 
teachers or professors of the science in 
which their daughters won fame, we 
briefly note Hypatia, whose father, ‘Theon, 
one of the first mathematicians of his 
time, took great pains with the education 
of his gifted girl; Maria Agnesi of Milan, 
who wrote a work on the Differential and 
Integral Calculus; Maria Cunitz, who in 
1650 published some astronomical tables 
of considerable value; Madame Emilie 
du Chatelet, the intimate friend of Vol- 
taire, who translated Newton’s “ Princi- 
pia,”’ and wrote an excellent text-book for 
schools on physics; and our own Maria 
Mitchell, whose father accompanied her 
to Vassar, as assistant astronomer. 

Marie Winckleman, born in 1670, 
owed her opportunity to win fame by her 
contributions to astronomical science to 
her marriage with Gotfried Kirch, a cele- 
brated professor of Berlin. Their daugh- 
ters made some mark in the same line. 
Madame Rumker, who discovered a 
comet and was otherwise celebrated for 
her knowledge of astronomy, was the wife 
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of a director of the Hamburg Observa- 
tory ; and it was through association with 
her brother, Sir William, in his astronom- 
ical work, that Caroline Herschell became 
famous. 

That even a few women won honorable 
mention for scientific attainments in an 
age when women were practically de- 
barred from such pursuits from lack of 
educational equipment, should be a great 
encouragement to the women of to-day. 
With colleges dedicated to the higher 
education of their sex springing up in 
every direction, and the long-closed_ por- 
tals of one men’s college after another 
being unlocked and thrown open to them, 
while the scientific professions beckon 
them on to share in honors and emoln- 
ments, the women of our time have en- 
tered upon the era of golden opportunity. 
In looking about to see how they are 
improving that opportunity, we must bear 
in mind the fact that their entrance upon 
it is so recent that it is yet scarcely har- 
vest time. But the seed is being sown 
abundantly, as appears from the propor- 
tion of women to men pursuing the higher 
courses of study in the different colleges 
in the United States, as shown by the last 
census. 

One hundred years ago girls were not 
allowed to attend any of the public 
schools of the country. When the first 
high school for girls was opened in Boston 
in 1825, there was such an outcry against 
the innovation, and so many girls applied 
for admission, that after a year or so the 
scheme was abandoned, and was not again 
attempted until 1853. In 1774 the first 
academy for women was opened by 
Moravians in Pennsylvania; in 1789 the 
first seminary for women in New England 
was inaugurated in New Bedford, Mass. ; 
and Mary Lyon, in 1836, founded a col- 
lege for women, in that state, on the 
broadest basis ever before attempted. 
Oberlin College was opened on the co- 
educational plan in 1833, and Antioch 
College in 1852. But these were inno- 
vations which met with much discussion 
and opposition, even among women them- 
selves. To-day, however, this prejudice 
against the scientific education of women 
has nearly disappeared. Even the older 
and more conservative institutions, like 


Harvard and Columbia, are, if not open- 
ing their front doors to women, at least 
making side entrances, called annexes, 
whereby they may enter. According to 
the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1886-7, there are 
now in the United States one hundred 
and fifty nine institutions for the higher 
education of women. These are divided 
into two classes: the one including a 
small number of colleges organized upon 
the usual plan of the arts colleges; the 
other a targer class of colleges and semi- 
naries, most of which make provision for 
a complete course of instruction, begin- 
ning at an elementary stage, and carrying 
pupils on to graduation. In the former 
class are only ten,—Smith, Wellesley, 
Vassar, the Harvard Annex, Bryn Mawr, 
Wells, Ingham University, Baltimore Col- 
lege for Women, Holyoke Seminary, and 
Barnard College; the three latter have 
been added since the census was taken, 
and doubtless there have been additions 
to the second-class as well. 

We learn from.the yearly reports of the 
Harvard Annex that as yet this depart- 
ment is not so well supplied with facilities 
for scientific work as is that of the male 
students. In the Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology, women properly qualified 
are admitted to any of the courses; but 
this has been so only of late years. There 
are not many girl students, but the number 
increases yearly. 

Professor Winchell of Michigan Univer- 
sity says: “ There is literally no discrim- 
ination made here on account of sex. 
Women study literature, languages, sci- 
ence, pharmacy, dentistry, medicine and 
law. ‘They study for advanced degrees, 
and get them. ‘They earn equal honors 
with men. ‘They are more faithful and 
generally make better attainments, though 
many men equal them.” 

The movement in England with regard 
to the higher education of women has 
kept step pretty equally with that in this 
country. It was not until 1848 that the 
first women’s college, ‘ Queen’s,” was 
established in London. Bedford College 
followed soon after. Twenty years later 
Girton and) Newnham at Cambridge; 
then Lady Margaret, and Somerville Hall, 
at Oxford. In the train of the impetus 
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given by the direction of public thought 
to the education of women followed the 
opening of public day schools to girls, 
the bestowal on women of the privilege 
to work for college degrees by the Uni- 
versity of London, and of entering for 
the honor examinations at Cambridge 
and Oxford. In additjon, free scholar- 
ships are open to women competitors in 
University College, Bristol ; Queen Mar- 
garet College, Glasgow; the Royal Uni- 
versity, Dublin University, and Alexandra 
College, Dublin; the Ladies’ Collegiate 
School, and Methodist College, Belfast. 
Other free scholarships are equally open 
to both sexes in competition, in colleges 
in London, Durham, Birmingham, Dub- 
lin, and Londonderry. The Australian 
universities of Sidney, Adelaide, and Mel- 
bourne are all open to women upon the 
same terms as to men, and degrees are 
granted to women, as to men, when 
fairly won. 

There are still those who question what 
good the study of science can accom- 
plish for women, especially since it will 
naturally be some time before they will 
be able — if they ever are — to compete 
therein on equal terms with men, now so 
far in advance of them. The gain al- 
ready made ought to be sufficient to 
answer these questioners. When we 
consider the number of women who now 
yearly graduate as physicians, and how 
many are earning an honorable livelihood 
by the practice of medicine, we see 
already one great good resulting from 
woman’s entrance upon the scientific 
professions ; while in many other depart- 
ments of science, women are finding use- 
ful work and earning good salaries. 

The work of three admirabie women, 
Mary Somerville, Caroline Herschell, and 
Maria Mitchell, whose lives, laden with 
honor, came to a close within the memory 
of this generation, but whose achieve 
ments in astronomy belong to an earlier 
period, indicates still higher possibilities 
for the women of the future. 

Almost every college has already one 
or more women professors or assistant 
professors. Even Harvard has admitted 
women as assistants in its astronomical 
department ; while women, as Dean Ra- 
chel Bodley of the Pennsylvania Woman’s 
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College, and Alice Freeman Palmer, of 
Wellesley, have held the positions of heads 
of colleges. Women scientists are being 
given state and national government 
appointments. One woman is assistant 
mycologist at Washington; others are 
engaged in taking meteorological obser- 
vations. Missouri’s state entomologist is 
a woman. Michigan University has sev- 
eral women professors and assistants in 
the departments of microscopical botany, 
anatomy, bacteriology, pathology, and 
obstetrics. In other colleges can be 
found women at the head of departments 
of botany, chemistry, etc. ; and the prin- 
cipal of the Denver School of Mines is a 
woman. In ethnology and archeology 
shine such bright names as Alice Fletcher, 
Erminie Smith, and Amelia B. Edwards. 
Many of these have received high college 
degrees, and are “fellows” of distin- 
guished scientific societies in this country 
and Europe. Many women here and in 
England are acting, or qualifying them- 
selves to act, as druggists and dispensers 
of medicine. 

It was once the fashion to doubt 
whether the feminine brain is capable of 
inventing or discovering. With woman’s 
advance in scientific knowledge those 
questions will be set at rest. Already, ina 
small way, they are, by experiment and the 
discovering of facts in natural science. 
Mrs. Mary Treat of Vineland, N. J., well 
known as a writer on natural history, has 
made a number of discoveries in botany ; 
and Miss Adele Field made some remark 
able experiments and discoveries in regard 
to earthworms, which were published in 
the Proceedings of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia ; while other 
women have made and are making dis- 
coveries in other branches. 

The steady increase of patents granted 
to women since scientific studies have 
been opened to them explains in part 
why inventions by that sex have been 
heretofore so rare. A list recently pub- 
lished gives the number of patents granted 
to women inventors by the United States 
Government, from the year 1790 to July 
1, 1888, as two thousand three hundred. 
From 1809 to 1815, only one patent was 
issued. After 1857, the number of women 
inventors increased rapidly. In 1870, 
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the number was sixty; in 1887, the num- 
ber reached one hundred and seventy- 
nine. If last year’s list were published, it 
would probably show a still more rapid 
advance. And these inventions take a 
wide range, from mere household and 
dress inventions to railroad journal boxes 
and submarine telescopes. In addition 
to the better scope and invitation for 
inventive genius which wider knowledge 
gives, the more independent position of 
women now requires less moral courage 
on their part to apply for patents than 
would have been necessary at an earlier 
period. 

As might be expected at this early 
stage of woman’s introduction to the 
sciences, her contributions to scientific 
literature have been small, and such as 
have appeared deal mainly with element- 
ary science. As»it may be interesting at 
some future time to note woman’s advance 
in this department, I give here the result 
of some investigations made by myself as 
to the work already done by women. In 
the index of the articles contributed or 
published in the Popular Science Monthly, 
during the ten years from 1872 to 1882, 
are the titles of between seven and eight 
thousand subjects. Of these only twenty- 
five were written by women, and of these 
twenty-five, less than half the number 
were on really scientific topics. Since 
1882 there has been an increase of arti- 
cles contributed to this magazine by 
women writers, but not yet in proportion 
to the increase of women workers in 
scientific lines. 

During the years 1885, 1886, and 1887 
a list was made — perhaps not complete, 
but so far as could be gleaned from the 
review columns of newspapers, magazines, 
etc. of the books, exclusive of stories 
and poems, published by women writers 
during those years. These comprised 
history, biography, essays, art, travels, etc. 
Out of a list of over four hundred such 
works, only twenty-eight treated of scien- 
tific subjects. In the catalogue of the 
World’s Exposition held at New Orleans 
in the winter of 1884-5, the list of books 
contributed to the women’s department of 
that exposition fills twenty-seven pages 
and gives the titles of 1,215 books written 
by women ; but only twenty-one of these 


could be called scientific. One hundred 
years hence, scientific literature will show 
a much nearer equality between the work 
of the sexes, if the present rate of prog- 
ress be kept up. 

Among those who object to giving a 
scientific education to women are many 
who bring up the familiar objection of the 
motherhood of the sex,—that it is time 
wasted to give such an education to those 
who will be too busy as wives, house- 
keepers, and mothers, to make any use of 
their learning. ‘To these we reply that 
in whatsoever path of duty our lot may 
call us in life, it: has been over and over 
demonstrated by experience that ignorance 
is never a help, that knowledge is always 
power, however high or humble our posi- 
tion. As one mother writes: “If a phy- 
sician be called to attend a very sick 
child, when perhaps the nursing is most 
important, which will give him the greatest 
sense of strength —the ignorant mother, 
blindly striving to ease present pain, 
regardless of future consequences, or the 
woman accustomed to using her reason? 
The first perhaps cannot read the labels 
on his bottles ; the second can take notes 
of all he directs and give him on his 
return a faithful account of what has 
passed in his absence.’”’ More than this, 
the mother who has herself studied the 
science of medicine may act as physician 
in her own family to advantage ; and the 
mother who can of her own knowledge 
give satisfactory replies to the questions 
of her boys and girls as to the wonders of 
the world in which they live, will, better 
than the ignorant mother, however loving 
and devoted, bind to her own the hearts 
of her children. 

Moreover, where women find them- 
selves possessed of exceptional ability in 
any one line of science, motherhood need 
not necessarily deprive them of continu 
ing their interest or progress in that line. 
Laura Bassi, for thirty years occupying 
the chair of professor of physics at Bo- 
logna University, was only twenty-one 
years of age when she was called to it, 
and she married. and became the mother 
of twelve children without interruption 
of her university duties. Her home, where 
she carried on many scientific experi 
ments, was beautiful in its orderliness, 
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and was the resort of the lovers of learn- 
ing. Mrs. Somerville was the mother of 
five children by her two marriages, yet 
found time for study and writing her 
famous works on astronomy. Harriet 
Martineau writes of her home life: “It 
was delightful to see her, always well 
dressed, and thoroughly womanly in her 
conversation and manners, while uncon 
scious of any peculiarity in her pursuits. 
It was delightful to go to tea at her house 
in Chelsea, and find everything in order 
and beauty—the walls hung with fine 
drawings, her music in the corner, and 
her tea-table spread with good things.” 
Erminie Smith, the eminent American 
ethnologist and mineralogist, used often 
to set out on her scientific expeditions, 
accompanied by her four boys. 

A woman student writes from Boston : 
“Mrs. B., the mother of three children, 
has begun her fifth year of geology and 
mineralogy with Professor ——. Mrs. 


L.., with her house work, doing her own 
sewing and making her two boys’ clothes, 
has been keeping up with me in the les- 
sons that I have taken in geology, micro- 


scopy, etc. Mrs. M., who has studied 
the lower forms of life, and is able to take 
deep-sea dredgings and nante animals 
therefrom, and who also does fine work 
in microscopy, has a family of three chil- 
dren and a husband. She has domestic 
help, but entertains a great deal, and is 
president of our Agassiz Club.” 

I am quite aware that these are excep- 
tional women, and that the majority of 
wives and mothers could not accomplish 
what a few are doing. But the knowledge 
that such things are possible may encour- 
age other mothers to keep in practice 
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what they already know, and to make an 
attempt to widen their sphere of knowl- 
edge and so become more helpful 
mothers, more companionable wives, and 
thus enlarge their capacity for giving and 
receiving happiness. 

But it is mainly in behalf of that large 
and, increasing class of self-respecting, 
and generally self-supporting women, who 
from choice or necessity remain unmar- 
ried, that this new interest in scientific 
work among women should be welcomed 
and encouraged. It is through science 
that mankind is to progress and improve. 
We are yet but working around the open- 
ings of a vast, rich mine of undiscovered 
knowledge, which will forever need new 
relays of workers to explore; and each 
new discovery therein will be sure to open 
new avenues of employment to both men 
and women. ' 

An absorbing interest in any branch of 
science will leave for the woman occupied 
in it, little time for morbid whining for 
sympathy with sentimental woes, or 
abnormal longing for denied pleasure ; no 
time to brood over real or fancied sorrows, 
for foolish gossip, or dalliance with temp- 
tation through idleness. It will keep her 
heart as well as her intellect fully occupied, 
will keep soul and _ body bright, cheerful, 
healthful, make her a useful factor in the 
world’s work, and by teaching her, 
through the steady drill of persistence, 
patience, exactitude, and many-sided 
study, which such service demands, to 
make her emotional nature subservient to 
her intellectual needs, will do more than 
anything else to make her that “ perfect 
woman nobly planned” of whom we 
dream. 
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Interior of Art Gallery, St. Johnsbury. 


ND so Bierstadt’s magnificent ‘ Domes’ 

is doomed to the obscurity of 

a little town in northern Ver- 
mont.” Thus did a_ certain New 
York newspaper several years ago be- 
wail the fact that Bierstadt’s wonderful 
painting was to be carried away to a hill 
town in northern Vermont. But it was 
no commonplace community for which 
“The Domes of the Yosemite” had been 
captured. It was a town which has long 
possessed many claims to more than 
passing interest ; a bright exampleof the 
result of that spirit of conservative energy 
which has accomplished much in New 
England in the past, and is not yet so 
dead that it cannot animate even a hill 
town of the North with vigcrous life. In 
this little corner of the country that we 
call New England are many towns of 
long growth and rich historic interest ; and 
various articles in the NEw ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE have touched pleasantly upon the 
features, past and present, that give to 
many of them a never-failing charm. But 
New England is not so exclusively his- 


torical, certainly not so wholly fassé, as 


some would have us believe. She is still 
creating; and it is worth while to look 
sometimes at her more modern examples 
of development, to study the forces that 
make success and prosperity in our com- 
munities to-day, and the results that may 
be obtained through wisely directed pub- 
lic spirit. We have many towns pulsing 
with a strong and virile life, growing 
always, yet growing best while clinging 
closely to the traditions of the older New 
England. Such a town is St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, where “The Domes of the 
Yosemite,” found a permanent resting 
place. 

St. Johnsbury is a modern town. It 
has littie history, in the popular accepta- 
tion of the term; and what it has, is 
simple and easily told. It was a natural 
outgrowth of old New England, a frontier 
town founded after the acknowledged 
independence of the colonies had given 
their inhabitants opportunity to push out 
into the depths of the northern forests, 
where rich, virgin lands awaited the pio- 
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neer. The wilderness of Vermont was 
practically unbroken when the Revolution 
ended, the only white men who had pene- 
trated its ancient forests being hunters 
and surveyors. But the Indian had de- 
parted from his well-worn trail along the 
Passumpsic ; new towns were springing 
into being all through the territory em- 
braced in the present Essex, Orleans, and 
Caledonia counties, and the forces of 
nature alone were left for these early set- 
tlers to contend with. Hardships enough 
there were in this harsh climate, testing 
and developing the manhood and the 
womanhood of the pioneers; but there 
was little of the romance of frontier strug- 
gles in the early days of the settlement. 
It was matter-of-fact, everyday work with 
the settlers. 

The influence that brought the new 
town into life came from Rhode Island. 
Dr. Jonathan Arnold, a man of strong 
character, and a member of one of the 
best Rhode Island families, was, while a 
member of Congress, an earnest advocate 
of the recognition of Vermont’s indepen- 
dence, against the claims of New York and 
New Hampshire. Whether he became 
interested in the new state through this 
advocacy, or was led to espouse its cause 


St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 


because he had already in mind a settle- 
ment among its hills, is doubtful. How- 
ever this may have been, we find him in 
1786, heading a company of grantees, 
who received from the famous Governor 
Thomas Chittenden a grant of a tract of 
land lying within the limits of old Orange 
County. In the same year the first set- 
tlement was made. A previous colonial 
grant of the same territory had been made 
by the royal governor of New York before 
the Revolution, but no permanent settle- 
ment was made under it, and the grant 
lapsed with the power that had given it. 
Under the second grant a considerable 
number of hardy, self-reliant men found 
their way to the site of the new town, and 
began to clear places for homes. Growth 
was, nevertheless, slow. During the first 
year the settlers had to go on foot along 
the trails to the town of Barnet, several 
miles down the river, for every supply. 
There were no roads, only the primeval 
wilderness, whose beauties a century of 
man’s destructive work has not been able 
to destroy. 

In the spring of 1787, Dr. Arnold came 
personally to the settlement. He was 
then forty-six years of age, a born leader, 
and thoroughly trained in public affairs. 
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From Harris Hill. 


He naturally assumed the direction of the 
enterprise. Promptly upon his arrival, he 
erected a saw and grist mill at the falls 
of the Passumpsic. ‘The town was organ- 
ized in 1790, and was named fora French 
gentleman, St. John de Crevecceur, consul 
at New York, a warm friend of Ethan 
Allen, and a great admirer of America. 
In accepting the honor offered him of 
becoming godfather of the new town, St. 
John made the very sensible suggestion 
that, “‘ the name of St. John being already 
given to many places in this country, it 
might be contrived by the appellation of 
St. Johnsbury.”” For this one laudable 
effort to prevent the over-multiplying of 
names in the New World, St. John de- 
serves the appreciation of posterity. 
Public improvements began in earnest 
in 1789, in which year the town peti- 
tioned the legislature for state aid in road 
building, urging the lack of resources on 
the part of the town, and the great need 
of highways. In the following year a 
roadway through “the plain,” now the 
central residence section of the village, 
was partially cleared. This road followed 
the line of what is now Main Street. On 
either side were charred stumps, and 
about midwav a deep gully crossed the 
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road. Beyond the stump land lay dense 
woods. At this time the population was 
one hundred and forty-three, and the 
grand list, $590. ‘Ten years later, in 
1800, the town had a population of six 
hundred and sixty-three, and a grand list 
of $8,628. 

Dr. Arnold died in 1793, and was a 
great loss to the young community ; but 
his wise, practical leadership had put it 
on the right path, and it grew and flour- 
ished. Early action taken by the town 
would indicate that its most dreaded ene- 
mies were wolves and Canada thistles. 
In 1799, nineteen towns, including St. 
Johnsbury, were set off from Orange 
County, and organized as Caledonia 
County, with Danville as the county-seat. 
Mails at this time were brought over the 
hills by post riders. ‘The first meeting- 
house was built in 1802, and, as in other 
New England towns, it was also a town- 
house, being used for town-meetings as 
late as 1852. It stood ona high hill, as 
near as possible to the territorial centre 
of the town; but was later moved to St. 
Johnsbury Centre, a small hamlet about 
three miles up the river from St. Johns- 
bury village. In 1856, owing to its 
growth and the entry of the railroad, St. 
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Johnsbury succeeded Danville as _ the 
county seat. 

Such were the beginnings of St. Johns- 
bury ; and if it be true that “that people 
is fortunate which has no history,” the 
late good fortune of this place is well 
accounted for. The future of the town 
thus established was powerfully influenced 
by two things: the establishing of the 
Fairbanks scale business in 1830, and the 
opening of the Passumpsic railroad to the 
town in 1850. For twenty years after 
the scale works were established, they 
flourished, although no railroad united 
the town with the outside world. The 
building of a railroad to the place gave a 
great impetus to this and other industries, 
and this growth has been constant and 
substantial in each succeeding decade. 
The building of the Portland and Ogdens- 
burg line through the White Mountain 
Notch was long a favorite project of the 
late Governor Horace Fairbanks of St. 
Johnsbury, and he is even credited with 
having originated the project of a railroad 
through the Notch. He was certainly ac- 
tive in promoting it, as well as the Vermont 
division of the same line, from Lunen- 
burg, through St. Johnsbury; to Maquam 
on Lake Champlain. ‘The last rail on 
this division was laid July 17, 1877, and 
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it opened to direct railway communica- 
tion a most beautiful and fertile section 
across the state, the valleys of the La- 
moille and Missisquoi, and made St. 
Johnsbury an important railway centre, 
standing as it does at the junction of 
great northern and southern lines, and at 
the gateway between the hearts of the 
White and Green Mountains. In 1850 
a New York newspaper said : 

“In the darkest hour of the Boston money 
market, by the efforts of and the confidence re- 
posed in Mr. Addison Gilmore and Mr. Erastus 
Fairbanks, the bonds of the Passumpsic Railway 
Company were negotiated at par to such an ex- 
tent as to allow the continuation of the road from 
Wells River, its present termination, to St. Johns- 
bury, and thus accomplishing a great step in prog- 
ress towards Montreal.” 

Erastus Fairbanks was the eldest of the 
three brothers who founded the scale 
works, the first war governor of Ver- 
mont, and the father of Horace Fair- 
banks. ‘Thus father and son, both in 
their generations governors of the state, 
played important parts in making St. Johns- 
bury the railroad centre that it is, and 
laying the best of foundations for its 
future business prosperity. 

St. Johnsbury as we find it to-day is 
notable for its combination of culture, 
educational advantages, industrial activity, 
and rare beauty, both natural 












and cultivated. 

For a town of seven thou- 
sand inhabitants the educational 
advantages of St. Johnsbury 
are exceptional. ‘The public 
schools are among the best in 





St. Johnsbury Academy. 
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Vermont, the graded schools of the 
village occupying two centrally located 
brick schoolhouses, well built and com- 
modious, with ample playgrounds. But 
the town has something more and higher 
in the widely known St. Johnsbury 
Academy, founded by the Fairbanks 
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hundred students, to whom it offers the 
usual courses of a high grade academy 
and preparatory school. It sends a 
generous contingent each year to Dart- 
mouth College, while a few students go 
to Amherst and the other colleges. It is 
usually represented in Smith and Wellesley 








Graded Schools. 


brothers in 1843, and maintained by 
the firm until 1866, from which time 
until his death in 1886 it enjoyed the 
special patronage of Sir Thaddeus Fair- 
banks, who gave to it liberally in thought 
and money during all that period. The 
two substantial brick buildings now 
occupied by the institution were erected 
by him in 1871 and 1873, at a cost of 
over $80,000, and he met all the ex- 
penses of the academy until 1882, when 
it received an endowment of $100,000, 
of which he gave $40,000. His bene- 
factions to the institution are said to have 
amounted to considerably over $200,000. 
He was president of the board of trustees 
until his death, and was succeeded in 
that position by his son, Professor Henry 
Fairbanks ‘The academy has prospered 
continuously. It now has thirteen in- 
structors, and enrolls annually over three 


Colleges and at Mount Holyoke by some of 
its young lady graduates. Its instructors 
are thorough and experienced teachers, 
with Charles E. Putney, Ph.D., a well- 
known and able educator, at their head. 
The school has prospered, because it has 
been the object of watchful care and in- 
terest, and has been steadily developed 
in harmony with a fixed purpose, the 
purpose to give it permanence as a centre 
for intermediate education and thorough 
Christian scholarship. ‘The surroundings 
and atmosphere of the town are peculiarly 
fitted to maintain it in line with this 
purpose. ‘The general tone of society is 
intelligent. The power of the church is 
strong ; and the saloon, the gambling den, 
and the other haunts of temptation play 
no part in the life of the town. It may 
be doubted whether there is a place of 
its size in New England so free from 
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Museum of Natural Science. 


these demoralizing influences as St. Johns- 
bury. 

A valuable adjunct to the academy in 
its educational work, but even broader in 
its scope, is the Athenzum, the gift to 
the town of the late Governor Horace 
Fairbanks, and maintained by his estate 
as a free public library and art gallery. 
This institution occupies a building of 
simple but massive and dignified design, 
located ina commanding position. _ Pass- 
ing through the spacious entrance hall, 
from which stairs ascend to-the second 


floor, which is entirely occupied by a fine 
lecture hall, the visitor enters a large and 
well-lighted reading-room, supplied with 
the best home and foreign monthlies and 
quarterlies. Comfortable chairs are near 
the tables, and the whole atmosphere is 
hospitable and pleasing. On the right is 
a small room, entered through heavy 
portieres, within which is a life-size paint- 
ing of Governor Fairbanks. Beyond the 
reading-room opens the vista of the 
library with its book-stacks on either 
side. Although this is a free public 

library, with no special re- 











strictions not found in other 


libraries, the books are left 
uncovered in the original 
bindings. The bookcases 


are of heavy polished black 
walnut, and the resulting ef- 
fect is more that of a vast 
private library than of a pub- 
lic library. There are no 
railings hedging about the 
book alcoves, with books in 
monotonous rows in ghostly 
gray covers, as in most pub- 
lic libraries. Red and blue 
and green and brown and 
black and_ gold bindings 
brighten the shelves, among 
which the book-lover may 
wander at leisure and study 
titles to his heart’s content. 
Only he cannot remove the 
books from the — shelves. 











Col. Franklin Fairbanks 


That can only be done by 
the librarian. The result of 
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this method of managing the library is 
that in the Athenzum the friend of the 
books finds himself amid friendly sur- 
roundings. It is a delightful resort, 
suited to quiet contemplation, a rich, 
elegant, and home-like library. The 
Atheneum now contains about twelve 
thousand volumes, and is equalled by but 
one, if by any, other library in the state. 
The collection is especially rich in the best 
works of history, biography, and science. 
Lhe eight thousand or more volumes 
with which the library opened, November 
28, 1871, were chosen under the advice 
of the able bibliographer, Mr. Poole, a 


acquainted with the Athenzum gallery, 
that a single collection of paintings so 
choice is to be seen in few galleries in 
this country. “The Domes of the Yo- 
semite’? has no reason to blush for its 
company in this “ obscurity of a Vermont 
town,” nor does that grand mass of colors 
caught from the sky, the sunlight and the 
laughing waters of the Yosemite lack 
appreciative visitors. St. Johnsbury is 
not New York; but it is the home 
of many cultivated and travelled people 
and to it there come in the course of 
each year, on social or business visits, 
many others, citizens of the world, widely 





























Young Men's Christian Association. 


fact which sufficiently guarantees the sub- 
stantial value of the collection. Many of 
the volumes are richly bound, presenting 
a very attractive appearance. 

Beyond the library is still another apart- 
ment, the art gallery, in which hangs Bier- 
stadt’s masterpiece, along with a small 
but choice collection of paintings, inclu- 
ding some of great value. “The Domes 
of the Yosemite” cost originally $30,- 
ooo. But it is a sordid mistake indeed 
to estimate these pictures or books by 
their cost, whatever that might be. It is 
the general judgment of connoisseurs 


travelled, widely read, who can estimate 
Bierstadt’s canvas and the other treasures 
of the Athenzum at their full value. It 
may well be believed, too, that the free 
access to these works of art tends year 
by year to educate the common people, 
those whose advantages for culture away 
from the limits of their native hills have 
not been so great, to a better appreciation 
of the beauty and the worth of art. 

The art gallery is not large, but it is so 
well planned and lighted as to give the 
best effects in minimum space. In glass 
cases about the room are priceless books 
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on art and its history, only available for 
reference, large folios many of them, in 
costliest bindings. 
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A short distance north 
of the Atheneum, on 
Main Street, stands a 
brown stone building rap- 
idly approaching com- 
pletion and already giving 
evidence of great archi- 
tectural beauty. This is 
the Fairbanks Museum, 
the latest and not the least valuable addi- 
tion to St. Johnsbury’s educational system. 
The giver is the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, 
president of The E. and T. Fairbanks 
and Company. He is a son of Governor 
Erastus Fairbanks, and brother of Gover- 





Fairbanks Dry Goods Store. 


nor Horace Fairbanks, and is the present 
head of the family. This museum is the 
accomplishment of a plan long matured 


Fairbanks Scale Works. 
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by him, a plan broad and useful in its 
scope, showing the work at once of a 
lover of natural science and a far-sighted 
man of affairs. The structure is of 
brown stone, the main building extend- 
ing north and south one hundred feet, 
with a west wing fifty feet in length. 
~Along the south side of this wing an 











arcade, above the ar- 
ches of which will be 
carved in bas-relief 
the heads of Linnzus, 
Humboldt, and Audubon, leads to the 
entrance tower at the junction of the wing 
with the main building. The main part 
will contain the collections, having ample 
floor and gallery space. The wing will 
be occupied by the curator’s room, class 
and lecture room, working room and 
library, while several light and dry 
rooms will be finished in the basement. 
The museum will contain working col- 
lections in every branch of natural his- 
tory. The nucleus for every one of 
these collections, embracing ethnology, 
geology, mineralogy, zoology, conchol- 
ogy, entomology, ornithology, odlogy, 
—already exists in the rare private 
collections of Colonel Fairbanks, 
brought together at great care and 
expense from all parts of the world. 
It is intended to have all working speci- 
mens duplicated, so that they can be 
freely used for class-room work ; for 
this museum is to be no dead thing, 
no mere show place for the curious, 
but, as I have already indicated, a 
working part of the educational system 
of the town. With the special scientific 
library in this building, and the already 
excellent collection of scientific works in 
the Athenzeum, the library facilities for 
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scientific study will be practically com- 
plete. Scientific classes from the acad- 
emy can hold their recitations in the 
museum classroom. A local scientific 
society is already projected, the work of 
which will centre about the museum. 
A complete collection of the fauna and 
flora of the county and vicinity will be 
made through this medium, and corre- 
spondence and exchanges will be opened 
with other scientific societies, making a 
living centre of permanent and _ useful 
scientific work. That such attractive op- 
portunities will have an ever stronger 
tendency to draw the young men and 
women of the place, and those who come 


other large-hearted and _public-spirited 
citizen to place his name as a public bene- 
factor beside those of the many mem- 
bers of the Fairbanks family, who have 
so honorably identified themselves with 
all that is best in the life of this place. 
The church holds an important, it 
may be said a dominant place, in the life 
of St. Johnsbury. The Congregational 
body embraces a large share of the cul- 
ture, wealth, and influence of the town. 
It possesses two large churches in the 
village, the North and South. The 
Methodists, with one prosperous church, 
stand next in point of strength and age ; 
and smaller churches represent the Epis- 














Elmwood — Residence of the late Sir Thaddeus Fairbanks. 


here to attend the academy, into scien- 
tific study and research cannot be doubted. 
When profitable and elevating studies of 
this nature can be made pleasant to young 
people, they will compete on even terms 
with the more careless amusements of 
youth, and a great end will thus be at- 
tained. The liberal and beneficent plan 
of the founder needs to be understood in 
order to be fully appreciated. As the 
rounding out of an almost complete sys- 
tem of education, this museum will leave 
but one thing to be desired by this favored 
town —an industrial school; and herc, 
it seems to me, is an op} ortunity for some 


copalian, Baptist, Free Baptist, Reformed 
Presbyterian, and Universalist — sects. 
These for the Protestant side. The 
Roman Catholics have a large parish, 
mainly made up of Canadian French. 
There are other Protestant societies in 
the outlying hamlets of the town, St. 
Johnsbury Centre and East St. Johns- 
bury, in each of which the Congrega- 
tionalists are established, the former 
village possessing the old First Church 
and society of the town. Even the 
smallest of these societies possess neat 
and pleasant houses of worship. The 
Methodists have an excellent church 





Sir Thaddeus Fairbanks. 


Governor Erastus Fairbanks. 


Governor Horac« Fairbanks 
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property. The South Congregational 
Society occupies a large and homelike 
white church, of the type characteristic 
of the last generation, the interior dec- 
orated in refined taste, while shade 
trees and a fountain on the lawn add to 
its attractiveness. But the North Church 
is the architectural pride of St. Johnsbury. 
It is unequalled in New England, outside 
of Boston, for richness, grace, and beauty. 


Underclyffe — Residence of Colonel Franklin Fairbanks. 


Set to the best advantage in a large corner 
lot, its fair proportions would attract the 
observer anywhere ; in a small northern 
New England town, they excite admira- 
tion and surprise in every visitor. ‘The 
material of the edifice is a dark blue 
native marble, found at Isle La Motte on 
Lake Champlain, and all but the trim- 
mings are rock faced. ‘There are some 
interior columns of a finely polished red 
granite from the Bay of Fundy, the 


bases and richly carved capitals being of 


Ohio 
feature 
tower 


sandstone. ‘The 
of the exterior is the beautiful 
on one corner, rising, with its 
turret, to a height of nearly a hundred 
feet. ‘The main entrance is through a 
triple arch, with side entrances through a 
porte cochere on the right and a porch on 
the left. The large audience-room is 
richly finished in native cherry, with 


most _ striking 
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elaborate bronzes, and stained glass win- 
dows that throw over all the subdued 
and solemn light befitting the sanctuary. 
The architect of this church, Lambert 
Packard of St. Johnsbury, is responsible 
for most of the best work in the village. 
A few steps from Main Street, and near 
the new museum, stands the Catholic 
church, a stately stone edifice, with a tall 
and singularly graceful spire, holding far 





aloft its golden cross. This church 
is built of blue granite, somewhat 
lighter than the marble of the North 
Church. Near it is the brick con- 
vent and school of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame. On the hillside, de- 
scending from the church to Rail- 
road Street, the cross streets are 
rapidly filling with a tenement-house 
population of French Canadians, who 
form the major part of the parish, and 
who are coming across the line in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, and who rep- 
resent the foreign immigration problem 
so far as St. Johnsbury is concerned. 
They constitute about four-fifths of its 
foreign population, and are a difficult 
people to Americanize, being almost Chi- 
nese in their exclusiveness. 
Catholics, of a peculiarly narrow Old 
World type. ‘They are not especially 
obnoxious neighbors ; but their clannish- 
ness, the ignorance of the mass of them, 
and the patriarchal authority of their re- 
ligious leaders, debar them from sympathy 
with the spirit of any American commu- 
nity, particularly of such a community as 
that of St. Johnsbury. Their children 
are educated in their parochial school, 
and the people live by 


They are 


themselves. 
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There are exceptions. ‘There are bright, 
progressive French -Canadians — quick, 
vivacious and intelligent, who take good 
positions in the community; but the 
mass of this people certainly present a 
problem. 

St. Johnsbury is a village of homes. 
It knows no labor troubles. Its people 
are thrifty, prosperous, and contented, 
while high standards are always before 
them in their exceptional surroundings. 
Among them are many well-to-do people 
-—prosperous merchants, manufacturers, 
professional men. ‘The streets are well 
laid out, broad, lined with trees, straight 
and regular where the land permits it, or 
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has excellent water works and_ sewer 
system, and other like advantages in 
common with other progressive towns of 
its size. One feature that will strike the 
visitor is the surprising number of foun- 
tains playing on the grounds throughout 
the town. A part of the village lies on 
the river level, at the foot of a long slope. 
Here is the railway station, one of the 
two leading hotels, and a considerable 
business centre on Railroad Street. Above, 
on “the Plain,” a broad plateau, is 
another business centre, the other prom- 
inent hotel of the place, the St. Johns- 
bury House, the academy, the leading 
churches. In this part of the town are 





Pinehurst — Residence of the late Governor Horace Fairbanks. 


winding up and down, in and out among 
the hollows, giving constant surprises and 
glimpses of beauty. ‘They are lined 
literally with trees. All about are well- 
kept lawns, pretty gardens ; everything is 
neat, everything attractive, marked by 
taste and a strong local pride. ‘The 
village is lighted by gas and electricity, 


the most beautiful residences, chief among 
them the homes of the different repre- 
sentatives of the Fairbanks family, stately 
houses, with park-like grounds — Under- 
clyffe, the home of Colonel Franklin Fair- 
banks ; Pinehurst, with its treasures of 
art, the home of the late Governor Horace 
Fairbanks ; Elmwood, home of Professor 
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Henry Fairbanks, and formerly of his 
father, the late Sir Thaddeus ; and Brant- 
view, the home of Mrs. William P. Fair- 
banks, architecturally the finest residence 
in the village. The greenhouses of Pine- 
hurst and Underclyffe are famous, the 


and activity to the last days of his life. 
He was a man whom it was good to look 
upon, a genius and a Christian gentle- 
man. Some one wrote of him in 1872: 
“An old man of striking and venerable 
appearance, tall and slender, erect, with 





A Glimpse of Pinehurst. 


former more especially for its rare orchids 
and exotics, the latter for its chrysan- 
themums and roses—and both for their 
extent and the choice general results 
attained by the gardeners. ‘The beauti- 
ful grounds about the Fairbanks homes, 
and the greenhouses with their floral 
treasures are open within reasonable 
limits for the public to enjoy. 

I have alluded to Thaddeus Fairbanks 
by his title, which is generally accorded 
him, for he was a veritable knight of the 
imperial Austrian order of Francis Josep. 
having received the cross of the order in 
1873. He was also the recipient of the 
decoration of commander in the Tunisian 
order of Nishaw el Niftikar, and of the 
golden medal of Siam. He was the in- 
ventor of the world-famous Fairbanks 
scale, and he lived to the age of ninety 
years, honored and beloved, in full vigor 





a remarkable head, now white with years. 
He speaks with Spartan brevity and 
rather shuns intercourse with strangers.” 
His great interest outside of the inven- 
tive work in which he was constantly 
engaged was the St. Johnsbury Academy. 
What he did for that institution I have 
already told. His son, Professor Henry 
Fairbanks, gave to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association the handsome brick 
building occupied by that organization. 
It has reading-room and parlors, a small 
hall and an excellent gymnasium. ‘The 
association is very prosperous, owning, in 
addition to this property, Music Hall, the 
only large audience-room, with stage, in 
the town. 

The St. Johnsbury soldiers’ monument 
in Court House Square was made in Italy, 
by Mead, and is a chaste and beautiful 
work of art. It bears the names of over 
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eighty of St. Johnsbury’s soldiers. ‘The 
war record of this small town is note- 
worthy. At the close of the war it was 
ahead of its quota, and had the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that those whom 
it sent out had acquitted themselves like 
men. 

Luke P. Poland was one of the citizens 
without mention of whom no paper re- 
lating to St. Johnsbury would be complete. 
Lawyer, chief justice of the supreme court 


Charles Marshall Stone. 


of the state, representative to Congress, 
and United States senator, Judge Poland’s 
was a remarkable personality. He had 
marked faults, but he was in spite of them 
one of the greatest and most useful of the 
brilliant galaxy of public men in whom 
Vermont takes just pride. His 
record in Congress, in both houses, was a 
remarkable record of thoroughness and 
statesmanship. Judge Poland was a res- 


such 
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ident of St. Johnsbury from 1850 to 1885, 
when he removed to his native town of 
Waterville, where he lived less than two 
years, his death occurring in 1887. For 
twenty-two years from its organization he 
was president of the First National Bank 
of St. Johnsbury. 

This fortunate town has been especially 
fortunate in its newspapers. The oldest 
of these, the Caledonian, has been identi- 
fied with the history of the town for more 
than half a century, 
always representing the 
best there was in St. 
Johnsbury ; and _ for 
thirty-five years the his- 
tory of the Caledonian, 
was the life history of a 
man whose name de- 
serves mention when 
St. Johnsbury is men- 
tioned, — Charles Mar- 
shall Stone. Mr. Stone 
died in the present 
year, at the age of fifty- 
seven years. In many 
ways there is a remark- 


able parallel between 
his life and that of 
Samuel Bowles. Both 
began their editorial 


career in the troublous 
years preceding the war 
of secession ; the whole 
life of each was identi- 
fied with that of one 
newspaper, upon which 
he stamped a strong in- 
dividuality and sturdy 
character. In his nar- 
rower field, Mr. Stone’s 
work was singularly like 


that of Bowles. The 
marked characteristics 
of his paper were its 


unflinching independence, the vigor with 
which it tore the mask from hypocrisy, 
its hatred of tricksters and time-servers 
in politics, its readiness to alienate 
friends rather than yield jot or tittle of 
what it believed to be the truth. With 
such a policy the Caledonian became a 
real power in the community. A small 
country weekly, its influence and reputa- 
tion have been quite beyond its magni- 
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North Congregational Church. 


tude as a business enterprise, and it is well-known far 
outside of its own field. Mr. Stone’s work did not 
perish with him. Again like Mr. Bowles, he left his 
paper to a son, who inherits many of his father’s strong 
traits, and under whose control it may be believed 
the paper will not be permitted to decline. The St. 
Johnsbury Repubiican is another journal, born more 
recently, of more than usual strength for a country 
paper. 

Of the industries of St. Johnsbury it is not my pur- 
pose to speak at length in this article. A survey of 
the town must of necessity, however, include a glance 
at the great scale business, 





In 1830, the hemp- 
raising craze had a 
run among the farm- 
ers of northeastern 
Vermont, and the 
Fairbanks brothers 
began the business of 
handling this hemp, 
which had to be 
weighed in large quan- 
tities, an operation of 
some difficulty with 
the clumsy appliances 
then in use. ‘Thaddeus 
Fairbanks had a rare 
inventive genius. He 
had been engaged in 
the manufacture of 
carriages, and_ later, 
with his brother Eras- 
tus, under the firm 
name of FE. and_ T. 
Fairbanks, in the man- 
ufacture of stoves and 
cast-iron ploughs. In 














with the growth of which the 
growth of the town has kept 
even step. In 1815 there came 
to St. Johnsbury from Brim- 
field, Mass., Joseph Fairbanks, 
his wife and three sons, Eras- 
tus, Thaddeus, and Joseph P. 
A sawmill was established by 
the elder Fairbanks, on Sleep- 
er’s River, where a part of the 
great scale factory now stands. 
Here various kinds of mechan- 
ical and mercantile business 
were carried on by members 
of the family for some years. 








Roman Catholic Church. 
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all this Erastus was the executive head, but 
Thaddeus was the designer, the inventor, 
the mechanical head. He went to work 
now to solve the problem of a suitable 
weighing machine, and evolved in a night, 
substantially, the plan on which the [air- 
banks scale, in all its 
many forms, is made 
to-day. Erastus and 
Thaddeus were joined 
by their younger 
brother, Joseph P., a 
lawyer by training, a 
scholar and an excel- 
lent business man, who 
died in 1855. From 
this time the scale bus- 
iness flourished, until 
now its buildings cover 
more than twelve acres 
of land; six hundred 
men are employed, 
and the weekly output 
is from 1500 to 2000 
finished scales, which 
are shipped to all parts 
of the civilized and 
semi-civilized world. 
The honors bestowed 
upon Thaddeus Fair- 
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by the bright, intelligent faces of the 

men, their pleasant, gentlemanly bearing, 

and their evident interest in their work. 

No strike has ever interfered with the 

prosperity of these works, and this fact 

the visitor will readily understand. Here 
are no dull, ignorant, 
and sullen faces; no 
grumbling, unwilling 
toilers. These are 
men. 

Every process in the 
manufacture of the 
scales is specialized 
after the manner of 
all large manufactur- 
ing business at the 
present time. Each 
man puts his part of 
the scale through one 
process, and then it 
goes on to the next 
— from the foundry 
where it is cast, to the 
blacksmith shop where 
it is worked, then to 
the machine shop and 
through the various 
finishing rooms, to the 
sealing room, where 





Soldiers 


banks, the inventor, coming from Austria, 
Tunis and Siam, are some evidence of 
the extent to which the reputation of this 
product of a Vermont factory is spread. 
The great shops are full of interest for 
the visitor, who will be struck particularly 


Monument. 


every scale is tested and sealed before 
being sent out. There is no time wasted, 


even in the carpenter shop, on unnecessary 


hand work. Everything is done quickly 
by accurate machines of wonderful sim- 
plicity. Many standard styles of scales 
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are made, from the tiny postal scale to 
the great hay-scale ; and in addition to 
this any desired special style will be 
made, so that countless designs have 
gone out from the pattern shop to pass 
through the rapid course of construction 
and be sent out somewhere on the in- 
habited globe, beyond which the com- 
pany has not yet extended its business. 
The company is now incorporated as 
E. and T. Fairbanks & Company, with a 
_ capital stock of two and a half million 
dollars. Besides its manufacturing busi- 
ness, it runs large grocery and dry goods 
stores, originally started for the conven- 
ience of employes, but now developed 
into enterprises extensive in themselves 
for a town like St. Johnsbury. The new 
dry goods store has just gone into a large 
three-story building with full modern 
equipment, occupied entirely by this bus- 
iness. 

These two stores form but a part of the 
mercantile business of the town, which is 
a centre of trade, and yearly increasing 
in its importance in this respect. Its 
merchants are enterprising and prosper- 


ous, and there is no reason why, with the 
exceptional railroad facilities, the trade 
of the place should not greatly grow, as 


there is no other town in northeastern 
Vermont or northwestern New Hamp- 
shire so large or so situated as to become 
its successful rival. It is believed by 
many that the town is destined to become 
the largest city between Concord, N. H., 
and Montreal. 

Among St. Johnsbury’s manufacturing 
industries are factories producing agricul- 
tural hand implements, carriages, files, 
furniture, worked granite, electrical ma- 
chinery, feed water heaters, and paper 
making machinery,— many of these prod- 
ucts finding an extensive market in various 
parts of the United States. Here, too, is 
the centre of great lumber interests, the 
lumber being found in the forests of 
Essex and Orleans counties, and to a less 
extent in Caledonia. 

The solid financial basis of all this 
business is shown by the capital employed 
in banking. There are two national 
banks with an aggregate capital of $800,- 
000, a savings bank with deposits of over 
& million and a half, and a trust company 
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with a capital of $50,000. Apparently, 
St. Johnsbury’s business prospects are 
only endangered by one thing, and that _ 
the very element that has been the town’s 
tower of strength in many ways, a con- 
servatism which may be carried too far. 
Yet her business men are bright and 
active, with more young blood than is 
found in some New England towns, and 
they should be capable of pushing to the 
front. 

It has been necessary in the present 
article to mention early and often the 
name of Fairbanks. ‘To the reader who 
has appreciated at their full value the 
facts herein set forth, this needs no apol- 
ogy. ‘Their works do praise them.” 
Many others have filled useful places in 
the history of the town, have honored it 
by living in it; but it has been impossi- 
ble, in the limits of this article, to do 
more than mark the prominent milestones 
along the path which have distinguished 
this place above others, its peers in busi- 
ness importance and in many other direc- 
tions. If this has given to the name of 
one public-spirited family especial prom- 
inence, is it more than just to the work 
they did? Does it not present a fair 
example for others to follow, and thus 
enforce the very idea this article was 
intended to suggest? The members of 
this family have held their wealth as a 
trust to be administered not for their own 
pleasure alone. ‘They bestowed much of 
it where it would do permanent good to 
the Christian church and to the com- 
munity in which they lived. If more of 
the wealthy men in our New England 
towns would follow their example, there 
would be less complaint of the desertion 
of the hill towns, and of the rush of 
young people to the attractions and ad- 
vantages of the cities. I have no wish 
to glorify any individuals. If a helpful 
suggestion for our New England towns 
can be drawn from the facts here pre- 
sented, the preparation of this article 
will have been fully justified. St. Johns- 
bury is far from perfect, it has many 
things yet to learn and to do; but it has 
attained many of the elements that go to 
make up that model village which we 
hope some day to see. 

I have kept for my closing words some 
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mention of that which will naturally strike 
the stranger in St. Johnsbury first, — the 
rare beauty of the scenery. Thirty years 
ago an intelligent Swiss lady, who con- 
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sea of hills, rising in the distance to the 
height of mountains that guard the whole 
horizon. Among the hills around you 
wind pleasant valleys, chief among them 

that of the Pas- 











Atheneum 


fessed that she was disappointed in the 
White Mountains, and in many other 
vaunted natural beauties of America, and 
was homesick for her native mountains, 
wrote a letter from St. Johnsbury to the 
Boston Zyranscript, in which she said : 

“Here Iam in American Alp-land. Since I 
left my own home on the borders of limpid Lake 
Lucerne, I have seen nothing comparable to the 
picturesque scenery around St. Johnsbury. This 
place, with its environs, is one of the prettiest in 
New England. Pretty is not the exact word to 
qualify a scenery which combines the beautiful, 
the graceful, and the sublime, in mountains, 
wooded hills, sweet valleys, and those “blue 
eyes of nature,” as Goethe calls them — the lakes 
—and gorgeous cloudland.” 

If this seems overdrawn, ascend Pros- 
pect Knob, the hill rising abruptly a few 
hundred feet above the village at its 
western edge. The village which lies 
below has changed, has much advanced, 
in thirty years; but sweep the landscape 
with your eye. The “ mountains, wooded 
hills, sweet valleys, gorgeous cloudland,”’ 
all are here, unchanged and changeless. 
The handsome buildings of the village, if 
it is summer, are bowered in a mass of 
trees, resting on green hills in a billowy 





sumpsic, giving rest 
upon its banks, on 
° its course from the 
northward, for many 
pleasant villages. 
Down to the Pas- 
sumpsic, through a 
wild and beautiful 
valley, the Moose 
pluages and foams, 
from the eastern 
hills in Essex 
County. From the 
west, Sleeper’s River 
flows down past the 





scale works, and 
likewise joins the 
Passumpsic. The 


terraces of the 
Passumpsic Valley 
are of great interest 
to geologists. 
Looking off to the northward the eye 
meets the remarkable contour of the 
Burke Mountains, near Lake Willoughby, 
one of which has an altitude of nearly 
3,500 feet; west and southwest sweep 
the Green Mountains; away to the 
southeast is Moosilauke; and north of 
it, standing out so sharply that it seems 
but a few miles distant, looms Lafayette, 
with his fellows of the noble Franconia 
range. A little north of the Franconias, 
and less than forty miles to the east- 
ward from your observation point, over 
the flanks of the nearer hills, lie the 
Presidential peaks, in all their massive 
grandeur, with Washington just visible at 
the right.. If you are here in the autumn, 
you may see this varied landscape radiant 
with its autumnal hues; later still, when 
the river shines blue and distinct, when 
the brilliant foliage has passed and the 
dull browns and yellows have superseded 
them, you may see the grand old mountains 
white with early snows, touched with the 
late autumn sunlight, cresting them as 
with a silver crown. Whenever you see 
it, you will find this landscape beautiful 
and sublime. ° 

















THEY TURNED HER OUT IN THE STREET. 
By Fred DeVine. 


HEY turned her out in the street at night,— 
They turned her out in the street 
Her sorrow was heavy, her garments light,— 

They turned her out in the street ! 

In form a woman, in years a child, 

Her weeping eyes were large and wild, 

For her hopes were ruined, her love beguiled, 
As they turned her out in the street. 


Within the parlor was life and light, 

As they turned her out in the street ; 
The cheerful fire was burning bright, 

As they turned her out in the street. 
She caught a glimpse of the daughters fair, 
As they gathered around their mother’s chair, 
And all was warmth and comfort there, . 

As they turned her out in the street. 


Without a friend, without a home, 

They turned her out in the street ; 
Sick and naked the town to roam, 

They turned her out in the street. 
The pane was frozen, the mercury low, 
Wildly drifted the wintry snow, 
As they slammed the door and bade her go, 

And turned her out in the street. 


The frost benumbed her shivering form, 

As they turned her out in the street ; 
And her sighs were drowned in the blinding storm, 

As they turned her out in the street. 
She thought she heard the tempest cry, 
“You deserve to die! You deserve to die!” 
And sought a place in the snow to lie, 

As they turned her out in the street. 


In acountry cottage a mother prayed, 

As they turned her out in the street,— 
Her spirit broken, her heart dismayed, 

As they turned her out in the street,— 


1 While attending the Assizes at one of the Northern Circuits in New Brunswick in 1889, the painful facts which sug- 
gested the above poem were brought to the knowledge of the author. The Hon. Judge Wetmore, of the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, in addressing the grand jury, referred to the matter as follows:— 


‘“* This poor girl had been grossly imposed upon, and had no friends to look after her, was an outcast from society, and 
the hand of humanity was refused her in her bereavement. Many are in positions where there are no temptations. No 
persons with wily advances endeavor to draw them from the paths of rectitude; in their comfortable homes, with friends to 
advise them, there is very little fear of their going astray. But if they were placed in circumstances of danger on every 
side, with no home or friends, without early education or training, they might also become victims of deception. Her 
circumstances must have been known to the community, and she should not have been left to die like a dog. She has been 
unpardonably overlooked, neglected, exposed to the weather and the scorn of mankind, treated as no human being should 
be treated in a civilized country, and I have been informed her clergyman even turned his back upon her in her sad hour of 
need and forbade others to shelter her. I think it was the peculiar business of the overseers of the poor to have cared for 
her, and they have been criminally derelict in the discharge of their duty. If she had been proptrly looked after, this 
would not have happened, and I think the overseers of the poor should be indicted for their neglect.” 
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That God would cherish her hope and pride, 
Her only support (she had none beside), 
And homeward to mother her steps would guide, 

As they turned her out in the street. 
And her sighs and prayers were heard above, 

As they turned her out in the street, 
By the Father of mercy and truth and love, 

As they turned her out in the street ; 
And she dreamed her child was free from care, 
Robed in a garment white and rare, 
And joined her again in the evening prayer, 

As they turned her out in the street. 
And the morning came, and the storm passed by, 

Where they turned her out in the street ; 
And the sun shone out from a clouded sky, 

Where they turned her out in the street ; 
And a stranger driving along that way, 
In his costly furs and his cosey sleigh, 
Was sure he heard a spectre say,— 

They turned her out in the street ! 
And peeping out from the drifted pile, 

Where they turned her out in the street, 
Was a woman’s face with a heavenly smile, 

Where they turned her out in the street ; 
A face so sad, a form so bare, 
The cold snow matted in her hair, 
And her prayerful eyes in a vacant stare, 

: Where they turned her out in the street. 

And beside the mother and near the wall, 

Where they turned her out in the street, 
Wrapped in an old and tattered shawl, 

Where they turned her out in the street, 
Like a spotless angel in disguise, 
Was a little baby, a doil in size, 
With its first tears frozen in its eyes, 

Where they turned her out in the street. 
And the chimneys sighed and steeples groaned, 

‘They turned her out in the street ! 
And the breeze in solemn sadness moaned, ; 

They turned her out in the street ! 
And the snow-birds warbled a doleful strain, 
And sobbed o’er the helpless creatures slain, 
And the hedges echoed the sad refrain, 

They turned her out in the street ! 









































THE HISTORY OF HISTORICAL WRITING IN AMERICA. 


THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By J. F. Jameson, Ph. D. 


II. 


CCORDING to the arrangements 
A of chronology, the seventeenth 
century ended with the year 1700. 
According to the real facts of history, 
the period that we always think of as the 
seventeenth century ended at least a 
dozen years earlier, and the real eigh- 
teenth century then began. In other 
words, though there was no violent break, 
yet with the fall of the House of Stuart 
and the formation of the Grand Alliance 
a new page in the history of western 
Europe was turned. The age of Riche- 
lieu, of Strafford, of Cromwell and of 
Milton had ended; the age of Walpole, 
of Dubois and Fleury, of Pope and Vol- 
taire had already begun. A century of 
prose, of criticism, of wit, and of finish 
set in. The very wars that have been 
alluded to are typical of the change. 
The conflicts in which the preceding 
generations had been engaged, — the 
Thirty Years’ War, the civil wars in Eng- 
land and in France, — were conflicts for 
great religious or constitutional prin- 
ciples. ‘The war which opened with the 
formation of the Grand Alliance and the 
expulsion of James II. was more like the 
wars of the succeeding period, — wars not 
wholly dynastic, indeed, but of a dryly 
political character, and waged rather with 
gallantry than with lofty enthusiasm. 
Politics, at any rate in England, where 
alone politics was a popular concern, sub- 
sided into a condition unenthusiastic, in- 
animate, and humdrum. Material pros- 
perity was rapidly increasing, and the 
world, tired of the age of conflict, became 
devoted to the pursuit of wealth. Society 
settled down into that prosaic and secular 
temper, that engrossment with the mate- 
rial elements of life, that absence of high 
ideals, to which of late we have been 
giving the name Philistinism. Political 
life consisted of little but selfish personal 





conflicts, between statesmen who laughed 
good-naturedly at the mention of patriot- 
ism or public virtue. The church was 
lifeless. ‘The world was its own god, and 
Sir Robert Walpole was its prophet. 

The independence of Europe which 
America has enjoyed since the war of 1812 
and has more distinctly felt since the 
close of the Civil War inclines us some- 
times to speak and think of our earlier 
history as if an’ equal degree of inde- 
pendence prevailed in those times. ‘The 
history of America is written as a separate 
story, as the story of something quite 
isolated. In reality the same waves of 
thought and feeling generally agitated 
both, though they sometimes reached the 
American shores a little later. Fashions 
in these matters were as naturally fol- 
lowed in the colonies as fashions in dress 
or in social usages are followed in colo- 
nies everywhere. So it happened that 
the age of Walpole was marked by much 
the same phenomena on this side of the 
water as in England. No period in our 
history was so dull. Political enthusiasm, 
whether it were enthusiasm for liberty or 
enthusiasm for loyalty, declined and gave 
place to an unheroic apathy. Religious 
zeal declined not less. Even controver- 
sial life in the church was concerned with 
matters less vital than heretofore, while as 
to controversies in matters of state, they 
centred almost universally about interests 
of a petty and personal and selfish sort, 
so that history finds little better to record 
than the quarrels of the royal governors 
with the colonial assemblies. ‘The country 
was growing rich and prosperous, and as 
it sought wealth and prosperity more and 
more, the intensity which had marked 
the preceding period rapidly relaxed. 
The generation grew broader and more 
tolerant indeed, but it at the same time 
grew more worldly and more common- 
place in its aims and thoughts. 

The incoming of this age of prose had, 
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I am persuaded, more unhappy results in 
New England than in Virginia, or in the 
southern and middle colonies generally. 
Its easier tone was better suited to the 
life and manners that had grown up in 
those milder and softer climates. The 
alteration from the seventeenth century 
was less marked and less demoralizing. 
But in Massachusetts the candid inquirer 
is forced to admit a deterioration for 
which the gain in liberality was hardly a 
compensation. Few things in our his- 
tory are more pathetic than the grief of 
the uncompromising elders when the 
Massachusetts charter was taken away 
and the Puritan theocracy fell. But the 
succeeding generation grew accustomed 
to the change, and submitted themselves 
willingly unto Cesar. The great experi- 
ment, the object of so much prayer and 
solicitude and ceaseless effort, had failed. 
The strenuousness which had arisen from 
high aims and devotion to-a great and 
religious task in part gave way, in part 
became diverted into pettier channels. 
The elder Puritans had shown harshness 
and austerity, but mixed with these wefe 
elements of grandeur. In the eighteenth 
century there is much of the same harsh- 
ness and rigor, but the diary of Judge 
Sewall, the New England Pepys, shows us 
minds painfully exercised about small 
things— about periwigs and _surplices 
and the observance of Christmas. 

Sewall does not properly fall within the 
scope of these papers. In his solemn yet 
amusing way, he furnishes us with valuable 
historical material indeed, but not with a 
professed historical composition. But 
much the same character is borne by the 
most prominent historian of the age, that 
redoubtable New England Boanerges, the 
Reverend Doctor Cotton Mather, the 
“literary behemoth” of our colonial era, 
as Professor Tyler has called him, author 
of no less than four hundred and fifty- 
two published writings, and especially of 
the “ Magnalia Christi Americana; or, 
The Ecclesiastical History of New Eng- 
land, from Its First Planting in the Year 
1620, unto the Year of Our Lord, 1698.” 
This miracle of learning and piety and 
factious ambition and pedantry and con- 
ceit was born to every advantage which 
could attend a New England historian of 
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the colonial period. He was the grand- 
son of two of the chief lights of the pulpit 
in the days of the settlement, the Rev. 
John Cotton and the Rev. Richard 
Mather. His father, Dr. Increase 
Mather, was minister of a large parish in 
Boston, president of Harvard College, 
himself author of ninety-two writings, and 
for many years the most influential as 
well as the most learned man in New 
England. Great things were expected of 
one who began life under such auspices, 
—non sine dis animosus infans. Cotton 
Mather early began to satisfy these ex- 
pectations. He was graduated from 
Harvard College at an age younger than 
that of any bachelors save two in its 
whole history, and three years later took 
the master’s degree, sustaining in public 
disputation the thesis, that the Hebrew 
points are of divine origin. His early 
piety was not less conspicuous. “When 
he began to speak almost,” says his 
son and biographer, “he began to 
pray, and practiced this Duty constantly 
while he was a School-Boy; and, altho’ 
he used no Forms in Secret, he com- 
posed some for his School-Fellows & 
obliged them to pray. Before he could 
write notes of Sermons 7” public Assem- 
blies, he commonly wrote what he re- 
membred when he came home. He 
read the Scriptures with so much Ardor 
and Assiduity, that fifteen Chapters a Day 
divided into three Exercises, and nothing 
less, would suffice him. He would more- 
over reprove his Play-mates for their 
wicked Words and Practices.” At four- 
teen he began the practice of frequent 
fasting. 

Not many years after his graduation, 
this pink of youthful priggery was called 
to be assistant in his father’s church, of 
which he remained a pastor for nearly 
half a century, for much of that time 
directing the affairs of the province, like 
a pope, from the pulpit of the Old North 
Church. His rich and fruitful activity 
in public affairs during that period cannot 
here be described, although important 
illustrations of his character may be de- 
rived from his course in the witchcraft 
troubles, in which he was extraordinarily 
active, urging on the courts to more and 
more prosecutions, stimulating the popular 
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excitement, and making the most violent 
efforts to prevent the natural reaction. 
It is with his literary activities and 
mental characteristics that we are con- 
cerned. His son, relating his death-bed 
conversation, says, “I asked him what 
Sentence or Word, what MWixvov ’Eroc, He 
would have me think on constantly, for 
I ever desired to have him before me 
and hear him speaking to me? He said, 
‘Remember only that one word /ruc- 
suosus.’”’ The advice was highly char- 
acteristic. Never was there a mortal of 
more prodigious industry. In one year 
he prepared and published fourteen 
books, preached more than seventy-two 
public sermons and nearly half as many 
private ones, kept sixty fasts and twenty- 
two vigils, besides attending to his other 
varied duties, for he was most assiduous 
in pastoral labors. The amount of his 
work in the study was enormous ; that of 
his work among men was scarcely less so. 
The 361st of his works, as catalogued by 
Mr. Sibley, is entitled, “‘ Honesta Parsi- 
monia; or, Time Spent as it should be. 
Proposals, . . . To prevent that Great 
Folly and Mischief, ‘The Loss of Time.” 
Herein, at least, the learned and painful 
doctor practised what he preached. ‘The 
record of the various ingenious means 
which he employed in order not to waste 
any time is an amusing and interesting 
one. Even his prayers and meditations 
and thoughts were carefully systematized. 
The topic and method of his meditations 
while dressing were prescribed for each 
morning in the week. ‘There was method 
observed even in the occasional thoughts 
with which he strove to have odd moments 
profitably occupied. 

“When the Doctor worked in the 
Night,” says his son, “he would impose 
it as a Law upon Himself even before he 
fell asleep again to bring some Glory of 
his Saviour into his Meditations, and 
have some agreeable Desire of his Soul 
uponit. . . . Whenhe washed his Hands, 
he must think of the clan Hands, as 
well as pure Heart, which belongs to the 
Citizens of Zion. And when he did so 
mean an Action as faring his Nails, he 
tho’t how he might /ay aside all Super- 
filuity of Naughtiness. . . . He was very 
constant in Fyaculatory Prayers and 


Praises. . . . While he walked the Streets, 
or satin a Room with his Mind otherwise 
unemployed, he would not lose the ‘Time, 
but use his /V7¢ as well as Grace in con- 
triving some suitable A/essing for such 
and such as were before him; and then 
he would form it into an “yaculaton for 
them. . . . When he wadked the Streets, 
he still 4/essed many Persons who never 
knew it, with secret Wishes after this man- 
ner for them; Upon the sight of a tall 
man, ‘ Lord, Give that Man high Attain- 
ments in Christianity. A lame Man, 
‘Lord, Help that Man on moral Ac- 
counts to walk uprightly’ A Negro, 
‘Lord, Wash that poor Soul; make him 
white by the Washing of thy Spirit’ A 
Man going by without observing him ; 
‘Lord, I pray Thee, Help that Man to 
take a due Notice of Christ.”’ The pun- 
ning habit which is here noticeable crops 
out in all his writings, and indeed a gen- 
eral habit of verbal jingles and ingenui- 
ties which might justify one in applying 
to himself what he in the “ Magnalia”’ says 
in praise of Rev. John Wilson, and com- 
mending 


“ His care to guide his flock, and feed his /amés, 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms and ana- 
grams.” 


Enough has been cited to show thor- 
oughly the character of this extraor- 
dinary man, a man of extraordinary piety 
no doubt, but also of extraordinary self- 
consciousness, rising at times into the 
most amusing vanity. His tireless energy 
and industry in study went far towards 
fitting him to be a historian of New Eng- 
land. His family connections and _ his 
prominent position gave him additional 
facilities for such a task. Already, among 
his multitudinous publications, he had 
issued a few minor ones of historical 
content, such as “The Bostonian Eben- 
ezer,” “ Decennium Luctuosum,” “Arma 
Virosque Cano,” and “A Pillar of Grati- 
tude.”’” But about 1693 he formed the 
design of writing a general church history 
of New England, a design which the neigh- 
boring ministers much encouraged. It 
was finished in 1697. On January 12, 
1698, he records in his diary, “I set 
apart this day for the exercise of a secret 
fast before the Lord. One special design 
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of my supplications was to obtain the 
direction of Heaven about my ‘ Churcn 
History,’ the time and way of my send- 
ing it into Europe, and the methods of 
its publication. I think I am assured 
that my supplications are heard in this 
matter.” After long delays, an oppor- 
tunity occurred to send it to London, but 
still further delays intervened. The book 
was large, the publishers were cold; but 
at length one was found who, not with 
any expectation of gain, but for the glory 
of God, undertook its publication. It 
may be interesting to note the mode in 
which the historian manifested his con- 
cern for his precious work, a mode per- 
haps not often observed by the historians 
of our day. In his diary, under date of 
April 4, 1702, occurs the following entry ; 


“T was in much distress upon my spirit con- 
cerning my ‘Church History,’ and some other 
elaborate composures, that I have sent into Lon- 
don; about the progress towards the publication 
whereof the Lord still keeps me in the dark. To 
have those composures, with all my labors and 
all my prayers about them, lost, would be a terri- 
ble trial to me. But I thought it my duty to pre- 
pare for such a trial. Wherefore I set apart a 
vigil this night peculiarly for that service. Accord- 
ingly, in the dead of the night, I first sang some 
agreeable psalms; and then, casting myself pros- 
trate in the dust, on my study-floor, before the 
Lord, I confessed unto him the sins for which he 
might justly reject me and all my services; and I 
promised unto him, that if He would reject those 
particular services, which I have been laboring to 
do for His name, in my ‘Church History,’ and 
some of the composures now in England, though 
my calamity therein would be very sensible, yet I 
would with His help submit patiently unto His 
holy will therein; and I would not be discour- 
aged thereby at all from further endeavors to serve 
my Lord Jesus Christ, but I would love him still, 
and seek him still, and serve him still, and never 
be weary of doing so, but essay to serve him in 
other ways, if he would not accept of these. 
Thus did I resign unto the Lord; who thereupon 
answered me, that He was my Father, and that 
He took delight in me, and that He would smile 
upon my endeavors to serve Him, and that my 
“Church History’ should be accepted and pros- 
pered.” 


Mather’s solicitude for his books, it 
ought to be said, should not be regarded 
as arising solely from vanity. The desire 
to do good by them seems to have been 
ever present with him. From both mo- 
tives, he used the utmost care and inge- 
nuity and diligence in disseminating 
copies of them in all directions, more 
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especially throughout New England, as 
soon as he received them from the press 
of Boston or of London. ‘The arrival of 
the first copy of the “ Magnalia”’ is thus 
chronicled by him, October 30,1702: 


“Yesterday I first saw my ‘Church History’ 
since the publication of it. A gentleman arrived 
here from Newcastle in England, that had bought 
it there. Wherefore I set apart this day for sol- 
emn ¢hanksgiving unto God for his watchful and 
gracious providence over that work, and for the 
harvest of so many prayers and cares and tears and 
resignations as I had employed uponit. My 
religious friend, Mr. Bromfield, who had been 
singularly helpful to the publication of that great 
book ( of twenty shillings price at London ), came 
to me at the close of the day, to join with me in 
some of my praises to God.” 


The offspring of all these “ prayers and 
cares, and tears and resignations”’ is in- 
deed a large book, distended by abundant 
divagations and moralizings and quota- 
tions and even the insertion, in extended 
reprint, of essays already published. 
There is little consistency or method in 
the mode of presentation. It is the out- 
pouring of a full mind working at great 
speed. The general scheme is plain 
enough, but it is such as to involve much 
repetition and looseness of arrangement. 
The first of the seven books of which the 
‘* Magnalia ”’ consists gives a somewhat de- 
sultory history, not only ecclesiastical but 
civil, of the colonies of New England. 
As an appendix to this book is reprinted 
“The Bostonian Ebenezer.”” ‘The second 
book is entitled “ Ecclesiarum Clypei,” and 
contains the lives of the governors that 
were as shields unto the churches of New 
England. ‘To each of the more important 
ones is consecrated a separate chapter, 
under some such quaint title as “‘ Nehemias 
Americanus, the Life of John Winthrop, 
Esq., Governour of the Massachuset 
Colony.” ‘The third book gives, in forty- 
three chapters, the lives of the principal 
New England divines. The first part, 
entitled “Johannes in Eremo” (John in 
the Wilderness) commemorates four of the 
most prominent, grouped .together for no 
other reason apparently, than that they 
all bore the name John,— John Cotton, 
John Norton, John Wilson, and John 
Davenport. Inthe second part, (quaintly 
entitled “Sepher Jereim,” i. e., “Liber 
Deum Timentium” ; or “ Dead Abels yet 
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speaking and spoken of,”’ in the third part 
and in the fourth, other clerical worthies 
are commemorated who were of less con- 
sequence or who did not have the name 
of John. The fourth book is devoted 
to the history of Harvard College and 
the biographies of its more eminent grad- 
uates ; the fifth, to the acts and monu- 
ments of the New England church. The 
sixth book, perhaps the most curious of 
all, is called “Thaumaturgus, .. . i. e., 
Liber Memorabilium, . wherein very 
many illustrious discoveries and demon- 
strations of Divine Providence in remark- 
able Mercies and Judgments on many 
particular persons among the people of 
New England, are observed, collected 
and related.”’ One chapter, headed 
“Christus super Aquas,” is given to re- 
markable deliverances by sea; another, 
“Ceraunius or Brontologia Sacra,’’ to 
providences connected with thunder and 
lightning. Still another has as an appen- 
dix a history of criminals, executed for 
capital crimes, with their dying speeches. 
3ut the most remarkable of all is that 
bearing the formidable title, *‘ Thaumato- 
graphia Pneumatica,’” and “relating the 
wonders of the invisible world in pre- 
ternatural occurrences.” ‘There has 
been,” he says, “too much cause to ob- 
serve, that the christians who were driven 
into the American Desart, which is now 
call’d Mew England, have to their sorrow 
seen Azaze/ [Satan] dwelling and raging 
there in very tragical instances. ‘The 
devils have doubtless felt a more than 
ordinary vexation, from the arrival of 
those christians with their sacred exer- 
cises of christianity in this wilderness : 
But the sovereignty of heaven has per- 
mitted them still to remain in the wilder- 
ness, for our vexation, as well as their 
own.” And so he proceeds to a detailed 
narration of fourteen selected cases of 
witchcraft, forming a chapter of most 
curious reading, and a monument of his 
own ingenuity and credulity. Finally the 
** Magnalia”’ closes with a book called “ Ec- 
clesiaruin Proelia, or, A Book of the Wars 
of the Lord.” It is, however, mainly con- 
cerned with the conflicts of the colonial 
authorities against heretics; but at the 
end it includes a reprint of the two small 
books, “ Arma Virosque Cano ” and “ De- 


cennium Luctuosum,” giving an account 
of the Indian wars. 

Such was the composition of this 
famous work. Its style was not less 
peculiar. Prince, indeed, in his funeral 
sermon upon Mather, confesses that “in his 
Style indeed He was something singular, 
and not so agreable to the Gust of the 
Age.’’ He was probably the most learned 
man, and certainly had the largest library, 
incolonial America. The treasures of these 
intellectual resources were lavished upon 
his work until its tissue was heavy and 
stiff with the jewels of pedantic quota- 
tion. It is a very easy matter to appear 
erudite, and doubtless Mather knew the 
imposing trick of jauntily alluding to 
recondite authors and ignoring their 
unfamiliarity to writer as well as reader. 
But with all deductions, he was really 
very learned. The jewels were genuine 
enough ; the fault was that the fabric was 
overloaded with them. Some, indeed, 
have breathed a suspicion that they were 
out of all proportion to the value of the 
ground-stuff. An eminent but crotchety 
historical scholar of the last generation 
used systematically to refuse to believe 
any unsupported statement of Mather. 
This, however, is unjust. He is often 
inaccurate, but he has conveyed to us a 
great amount of information not else- 
where attainable. ‘The criticisms upon 
his historical style may best be explained 
by showing a bit of it. With some dif- 
ficulty, I select a passage not cumbered 
with Greek and Latin quotations. It is 
the beginning of the chapter called 
“‘ Venisti tandem ? or discoveries of Amer- 
ica.” 

“It is the opinion of some, though ‘tis dz? an 
opinion, and but of some learned men, that when 
the sacred oracles of heaven assure us, “he things 
under the earth are some of those, whose knees 
are to bow in the name of Fesus, by those things 
are meant the inhabitants of America, who are 
Antipodes to those of the other hemisphere. 1 
would not quote any words of Lactantius, though 
there are some to countenance this interpretation, 
because of their being so ungeographical. ... 1 
can contentedly allow that America (which as the 
learned Nicolas Fuller observes, might more 
justly be called Co/umdbina) was altogether un- 
known to the penmen of the Holy Scriptures, 
and in the ages when the scriptures were penned. 
I can allow, that those parts of the earth, which 
do not include America, are in the inspired writ- 
ings of Luke, and of Paul, stiled, all the world. 
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I can allow, that the opinion of Zornie//us, and 
of Pagius, about the apostles preaching the gospel 
in America, has been sufficieptly refuted by 
Basnagius. But Iam out of the reach of Pope 
Zachary’s excommunication. I can assert the 
existence of the American Antipodes ; and I can 
report unto the Luropean churches great occur- 
rences among these Americans.” 


Even if the Americans were antipodes 
of Europeans in a geographical sense, 
which is hardly literally true, they were 
far from being so in respect to mental 
development. One of the most interest- 
ing facts about Mather as a literary 
phenomenon is that he is our chief Amer- 
ican example of a remarkable historical 
school then dominant in every part of 
Europe, and shows America participating 
in the life and evolution of European 
thought. The sixteenth century and the 
early seventeenth had been an age of 
great historians who were also great men. 
Prominent statesmen and soldiers wrote 
brilliant accounts of events in which they 
had borne an active part. Something of 
this characteristic belongs, as we have 
seen in a previous article, to the American 
historical writers of that time. The period 
from 1650 to 1750, on the other hand, 
was in Europe distinctively an age of 
erudition. Excellence in historical narra- 
tive declined, but enormous labors of in- 
vestigation, criticism and_ publication 
were carried through. It was the age of 
Bollandists and Benedictines, of Mabillon 
and Muratori and Rymer. In every 
country giants of erudition arose, and vast 
additions were made to the sum of his- 


torical knowledge. Obviously Cotton 
Mather was nowise the equal of these 
Anakim. Sut he is their American 


analogue, and he and Thomas Prince and 
the Reverend William Stith of Virginia 
show us that already the English colonies 
so far shared the life of the world that 
even the movements of European scholar- 
ship found their counterpart on these 
shores. 

But there was at any rate one Ameri- 
can historian who was not thus mentally 
annexed to Europe, but retained an original 
spirit, racy of the Virginian soil. It has 
already been remarked that the incoming 
of the age of Walpole had less undesirable 
effects in Virginia than in New England. 
Something must be attributed to the hap- 
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pier influence of the climate ; something 
to origin from Englishmen whose tradi- 
tions were not Puritan. But whatever 
were the causes, the tone of Virginia life 
and thought in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century was an exceedingly 
attractive one. The tone of Virginia life, 
I ought perhaps rather to say; for of its 
thought we really know little. But its 
life at any rate was marked by an open- 
ness, a freshness, a geniality, strikingly 
contrasting with the narrow strenuous- 
ness which the decline of Puritan fervor 
had left behind it in contemporary 
Massachusetts. The Virginian planters 
were not less worldly and unheroic, not 
less the children of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But their engrossment with the 
world took the turn of a hearty delight in 
it, so fresh and spontaneous and agree- 
able as half redeemed its Philistinism. 
Of this life, easy-going and commonplace 
and sterile of intellectual achievement, 
yet pleasing and natural, we fortunately 
have an admirable exponent in Robert 
Beverley. Perhaps it is rather as such 
an exponent than as a historian that 
3everley is valuable to us; for, excellent 
as his historical narration is, it occupies 
but little more than a third of the not very 
large book which, in 1705, he published 
under the title, “The History of Virginia.” 
The rest is descriptive of the natural 
productions of the country, of the Indians 
and their civilization, and of the present 
state of the colony and the nature of its 
government. It is this last portion, 
apparently, out of which the volume grew. 
In his youth, Beverley’s father was clerk 
of the House of Burgesses; he thus 
became familiar with the public records 
and public business of the colony, and 
for his own information gathered many 
notes regarding its administration. ‘These 
notes lay unused until the year 1703, 
when, after the fashion of the wealthy 
planters of that day, he went to London 
upon business. Soon after his arrival, his 
bookseller told him that a general account 
of all Her Majesty’s plantations in 
America was being prepared for printing, 
and requested him to look over that part 
of it relating to Virginia and Carolina. 
The book was Oldmixon’s “ British Empire 
in America.” Half a dozen sheets of the 
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manuscript of it were brought to Mr. 
Beverley. What followed may as well be 
related in the colonial proprietor’s own 
words as in any paraphrase of them. 


“TI very innocently (when I began to read) 
placed Pen and Paper by me, and made my Ob- 
servations upon the first Page, but found it in the 
Sequel so very faulty, and an Abridgment only of 
some Accounts that had been printed 60 or 70 
years ago; in which also he had chosen the most 
strange and untrue Parts, and left out the more 
sincere and faithful, so that I laid aside all 
Thoughts of farther Observations, and gave it 
only a Reading; and my Bookseller for Answer, 
that the Account was too faulty and too imperfect 
to be mended: Withal telling him, that seeing | 
had in my junior Days taken some Notes of the 
Government, which I then had with me in Eng- 
land, I would make him an Account of my own 
Country, if I could find Time, while I staid in 
London. And this I should rather undertake in 
Justice to so fine a Country; because it has been 
so misrepresented to the common People of Eng- 
land, as to make them believe, that the Servants 
in Virginia are made to draw in Cart and Plow, 
as Horses and Oxen do in England, and that the 
Country turns all People black, who go to live 
there, with other such prodigious Phantasms. 
Accordingly before I left London, I gave him a 
short History of the Country, from the first Settle- 
ment, with an Account of its then State; but I 
would not let him mingle it with Oldmixon’s 
other Account of the Plantations, because I took 
them to be all of a Piece with those I had seen 
of Virginia and Carolina, but desired mine to be 
printed by itself.” 

It is no wonder that Beverley took this 
course, in view of some of the errors he 
signalizes in that book. For instance, in 
one passage Oldmixon said, “When 
Indians at the Head of the Bay [i. e. 
Chesapeake Bay] travelled to New York, 
they past, going and coming, by the fron- 
tiers of Virginia and traded with the 
Virginians,” etc. Here we have, early 
exemplified, that originality of view 
respecting American geography on the 
part of Englishmen which was until recent 
times the source of so much vexation to 
American bosoms, and which now that we 
have become less sensitive proves so 
perennially amusing. 

The paragraph which I have quoted to 
show the genesis of Beverley’s book will 
also serve to exhibit the merits of his 
style. It is simple, clear and direct, far 
removed from the curious involution and 
cumbersome pedantry of Cotton Mather’s ; 
it never smacks of the lamp. ‘The au- 
thor was a plain Virginia gentleman, who 





had read some books, not too many, per- 
haps, but did not think it necessary to 
mention them all, nor to quote them with 
a frequency inversely proportioned to the 
familiarity of the language in which they 
were written. A French traveller of the 
period has left us an interesting picture of 
the home and the simple rural life of Bev- 
erley, whom he happened to visit upon busi- 
ness. It is too long to be here quoted ; 
but the characteristics which it brings to 
light are most attractive and Arcadian. 
Again and again in Beverley’s book his 
strong love of Nature crops out, and some 
of his descriptions are truly delightful. 
This, however, is in the second, third and 
fourth parts of the book. As to the first 
or historical portion, it is too brief to 
convey to us a very great body of infor- 
mation on Virginian history; but the 
sprightliness and ease of the style prevent 
its ever seeming dry. For the latter 
years of the seventeenth céntury, the 
years just before it was written, its vol- 
ume becomes greater, and it gives some 
interesting information on details of pub- 
lic affairs, such as might easily come to 
the writer not only from his own experi- 
ence, but from his family connections, 
for he was brother-in-law at once to Sir 
John Randolph and to Colonel Byrd of 
Westover. 

Leaving aside such plain and business- 
like accounts as that of Beverley, the his- 
tories hitherto written in America had 
mostly been written either for the glory 
of God, or for the glory of the writer, as 
in the case of Captain John Smith, or for 
the glory of both in curious mixture, as 
in the case of Cotton Mather. It re- 
mained for some one to prepare the soil 
for the growth of American historical 
scholarship by beginning to write history 
without didactic or personal tendency, 
and in a truly scientific spirit. It may 
fairly be said that the wealth and leisure 
of the torpid and money-getting age 
which has been described was a necessary 
prerequisite. ‘The traditional view is that 
scholarship and poverty are twin sisters. 
In reality, however it may be of scholar- 
ship generally, the thorough pursuit of 
history requires so much laborious re- 
search, and therefore so much leisure on 
the part of some one, that for its success- 
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ful conduct it has generally been neces- 
sary that, if not the individual, at any 
rate the age, should be rich. At all 
events, with the increase of wealth a 
hundred and fifty years ago, there did 
appear our first historical scholars, one 
in Virginia, one in Massachusetts. ‘There 
was a curious parallelism not only in their 
purposes and methods,, but also in the 
unfortunate immediate fate of their books. 

The two scholars alluded to are the 
Rev. Thomas Prince, minister of the Old 
South Church in Boston, and the Rev. 
William Stith, president of William and 
Mary College, in Virginia. ‘The elder of 
the two was the Boston clergyman, a man 
of high and amiable character, who from 
his boyhood had possessed an eager in- 
terest in whatever bore upon the history 
of New England. Appreciating more 
highly than those who had preceded him 
the need of scholarly thoroughness and 
the value of original authorities, he spent 
years in making a search, as exhaustive 
as he could, for printed and manuscript 
materials. Thus he formed that  in- 
valuable New England Library which has 
been already more than once referred to, 
and of which a considerable portion, sur- 
viving to our times, forms the priceless 
Prince Collection in the Boston Public 
Library. Of books, pamphlets, and 
printed papers he had accumulated, he 
tells us, about a thousand; he had also 
gathered together a multitude of manu- 
scripts left by the early settlers, docu 
ments, copies, and letters, to the number 
of several hundred. 

With these copious materials Prince at 
length, though with diffidence, began the 
composition of a Chronological History 
of New England. His modest aim did 
not extend to the preparation of a his- 
torical composition in the fullest sense ; 
he proposed merely to write a chronology, 
but with every sort of care to secure the 


most minute accuracy. He _ proposed 
to include “remarkable providences,”’ 
the deaths of prominent men, brief 


notices of transactions of the government, 
elections, grants and settlement of towns, 
the formation of churches, the ordination 
and removal of ministers, the erection of 
important buildings, remarkable laws, 
executions, wars, battles, —in short, all 
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the events of the earlier history of those 
colonies in which his contemporaries 
might feel an interest. In the long in- 
troductory portion he notes down, in 
true annalistic fashion, the principal events 
in the history of the world from its crea- 
tion down to the settlement of New Eng- 
land, ‘This, he confesses, gave him a 
vast amount of trouble; and we must 
regret that he spent so much time in 
perfecting it, for the result was, that the 
New England Chronology never got 
beyond the year 1633. Indeed, the first 
volume, published in 1736, carried the 
narrative no farther than to the autumn 
of 1630. Here the publication rested 
until eighteen or nineteen years later, 
when the author, then an old man, began 
the publishing of volume second by the 
issue of sixpenny numbers, of thirty-two 
pages each. Only three such numbers, it 
is supposed, were ever issued; and of 
these three no one now possesses a per- 
fect set. The truth seems to be, that 
there was not at that time an adequate 
public demand for a history so minute as 
Prince provided. 

It will be evident from the plan of his 
work that it does not lend itself readily 
to interesting quotation. But it is the 
first of our histories, not itself an original 
source, which is of value as a contribu- 
tion to historical science rather than to 
historical literature ; and it is to this that 
it owes its great importance. Prince and 
his Virginian contemporary are the pro- 
genitors of modern American _histori- 
ography. ‘The wide sweep of the search 
after materials, the patience and industry 
in investigation, the minute accuracy and 
fidelity which characterize the best of the 
moderns, are all to be found in Prince, 
and to be found in a high degree. “It 
is Exactness I aim at,” he says, “and 
would not have the least mistake, if pos- 
sible, pass to the world. If I have un- 
happily fallen into any, it is through in- 
advertency only.” ‘The spirit of the 
work, it will be seen, was that of the 
Benedictines of St. Maur ; and the execu- 
tion seems to have been as scholarly as 
the intention. 

Among the points of resemblance 
between Prince and Stith, their ill-success 
in publication is one of the most remark- 
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able, and in truth not at all creditable to 
our forefathers. There is something 
highly amusing in the tone of annoyance 
with which Stith remarks the indifference 
of his contemporaries to his labors. After 
speaking of his intention to have included 
many more interesting documents, he 
says, “ But I perceive, to my no small 
Surprise and Mortification, that some of 
my Countrymen (and those too, Persons 
of high Fortune and Distinction) seemed 
to be much alarmed, and to grudge, that 
a complete History of their own Country 
would run to more than one Volume, and 
cost them above half a Pistole. I was, 
therefore, obliged to restrain my Hand, 
. . . for fear of enhancing the Price, to 
the immense Charge and _ irreparable 
Damage of such generous and publick- 
spirited Gentlemen.” ‘This, we may 
suppose, was the reason why the work 
was never carried beyond the year 1624. 
If it had been carried down, on the same 
scale, to the year of publication, 1747, it 
would have made an eight-volume history 
of the colony of Virginia, a work of such 
bulk that even “ Persons of High Fortune 
and Distinction” in Virginia might be 
excused for hesitating to support it. 

Yet these persons might have done 
well to sustain him, for his “ History of 
the First Discovery and Settlement of 
Virginia ”’ is an excellent piece of work, — 
pleasing in style, accurate, and fair. ‘That 
it is too prolix, however, is a thing that 
cannot be denied; and this is the more 
to be blamed because the proportions 
between the different parts show us 
clearly that the author was dominated by 
his materials, rather than master of them, 
and that he relates much of his story at 
great length simply because it is in his 
power to doso. ‘Thus, out of the seven- 
teen years which he treats, he devotes 
three-fourths of his space to the first 
three years and the last five, evidently 
because materials were most abundant 
for these. For the years 1607-1609 he 
could draw on the most detailed portion 
of Captain John Smith’s narrative, a 
source the complete trustworthiness of 
which he seems in general not at all to 
doubt, though disposed to make con- 
siderable allowances for personal pique 
and party spirit in regard to Smith’s ex- 
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pressions concerning the Virginia Com- 
pany ; “ Not,” he says, “that I question 
Captain Smith’s Integrity; for I take 
him to have been a very honest Man, and 
a strenuous Lover of ‘Truth.”’ 

When this esteemed guide leaves him, 
the ex-president of William. and Mary 
falls back upon the papers in the Capitol 
at Williamsburg and the collection of 
documents made, for historical purposes, 
by his late uncle, Sir John Randolph. 
With the year 1619, however, his narra- 
tive widens into a very copious account, 
which is derived, in a far greater degree 
than has been generally supposed hitherto, 
from one of the sources which he men- 
tions. ‘The mode in which he refers to it 
is as follows: “ But I must confess myself 
most endebted, in this Part of my His- 
tory, to a very full and fair Manuscript of 
the London Company’s Records, which 
was communicated to me by the late 
worthy President of our Council, the 
Honorable William Byrd, Esq.” The 
records so described have a curious his- 
tory, and one which, it may be remarked 
parenthetically, authors have almost in- 
variably related incorrectly. In 1624, 
King James I. seized the papers of 
the Company and dissolved it. Shortly 
before this, in anticipation of such a 
seizure, certain officers of the Company 
had secretly caused to be prepared an 
attested copy of the records of its pro- 
ceedings, during the last five years, to 
serve as evidence for their justification in 
case of prosecution. ‘The copy, when 
completed, was intrusted to the president 
of the Company, Shakespeare’s friend, 
the Earl of Southampton. On the death 
of his son, the Lord High ‘Treasurer 
Southampton, in 1667, the two volumes 
of the copy were bought of his executors, 
for sixty guineas, by Captain William 
Byrd of Virginia, and for more than a 
century formed a part of the extensive 
library of the Byrd family at Westover. 
‘These are the two volumes of which Stith 
made use, and he appears to have used 
them very freely. All subsequent his- 
torians have referred to them, but to all 
appearances they have not really used 
them. It would take too long to relate 
how most of them passed into the pos- 
session of ‘Thomas Jefferson and then into 
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that of Congress. In the library of Con- 
gress these primary sources for the his- 
tory of our first colony have now been 
buried for sixty years, and all efforts to 
make them public have hitherto failed 
before the apathy of Congress and the 


difficulties presented by its cumbrous 
machinery. 
We have little time left in which to 


speak of a fifth work, though it was in 
reality the best of them all, was written 
by a man of conspicuous station, lieu- 
tenant-governor, chief justice, and finally 
governor of Massachusetts, and was 
bodily associated with a striking event 
in our revolutionary history. The book 
referred to is the history of the colony 
and province of Massachusetts by Thomas 
Hutchinson, the famous Tory governor. 
The scene alluded to was in the time of 
the Stamp-Act troubles, when already the 
first volume of the history had appeared. 
A Boston mob, of the sort which in our 
school-days we are taught to venerate as 
gatherings of liberty-loving patriots en- 
gaged in resisting oppression, attacked 
the lieutenant - governor’s house. The 
fact was that he had disapproved of the 
Stamp-Act policy, and had opposed it by 
every legal means. But liberty-loving 
patriots engaged in resistance to oppres- 
sion cannot be expected to give atten- 
tion to defences so subtle. They broke in 
the doors and windows, demolished all 
the furniture in the house, and destroyed 
or scattered all the books and papers of 
the occupant. A clerical neighbor made 
efforts to save these last, and nearly all 
of the invaluable. manuscript of the 
second volume of the history was thus 
preserved. Although it had lain in the 
street, scattered abroad several hours in 
the rain, yet so much of it was legible 
that the author was able to supply the 
rest, and to transcribe it. In spite of the 
loss of materials, the second volume was 
published nine years later. “I pray 
God,” says the writer in his preface, after 
speaking of the riot, “to forgive the 
actors in and advisers of this most savage 
and inhuman injury, and I hope their 
posterity will read with pleasure and 
profit what has so narrowly escaped the 
outrage of their ancestors.’’ It is well- 
known that in this same year the gov- 
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ernor retired to England, from which he 
never returned. Long afterwards, and 
years after he had died in exile, his grand- 
son, at the request of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, published the third 
volume of the history. The recent pub- 
lication of his “Diary and Letters ” has 
made clear to a generation more disposed 
to be just to those who were faithful to 
their king, that Governor Hutchinson was, 
both in patriotism and in character, fully 
the equalof his opponents. Of his qual- 
ities as a historian there is but one opin- 
ion. He was industrious in research, 
and had access to many materials, es- 
pecially those collected by Cotton Mather, 
for Mather’s son was his brother-in-law. 
He wrote with excellent judgment and in 
a good, though not brilliant style. “His 
mind,” says the late Dr. Deane, “was 
eminently a judicial one; and candor, 
moderation, and a desire for truth, appear 
to have guided his pen.” Even the third 
volume, which treats of the period from 
1749 to 1774, the period in which he 
was himself so large a figure in the bitter 
political contests which led to the Revo- 
lution, is written with much fairness. 
The spirit with which Hutchinson ap- 
proached the history of the colony and 
province is shown by a note found among 
his papers, and written near the end of 
his life, in which he says : 


“In the course of my education, I found no 
part of science a more pleasing study than his- 
tory, and no part of the history of any country 
more useful than that of its government and laws. 
The history of Great Britain and its dominions 
was of all others the most delightful to me, and a 
thorough knowledge of the nature and constitu- 
tion of the supreme and of the subordinate gov- 
ernments thereof I considered as what would be 
peculiarly beneficial to me in the line of life upon 
which I was entering; and the public employ- 
ments to which I was early called, and sustained 
for near thirty years together, gave me many ad- 
vantages for the acquisition of this knowledge.” 


Here again, as in the case of Cotton 
Mather and Prince, we may suggest a 
parallel with the European movements. 
Hutchinson’s approach to historical study 
was mainly from the point of view of the 
student of institutional history. In Eu- 
rope, by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the age of erudition had been 
succeeded by an age mainly devoted to 
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the study of the development of institu- tesquieu, Turgot and Voltaire, a disciple, 
tions. Puritan Hutchinson was in his consciously or unconsciously, Assai sur 
way a member of the school of Mon- és Moeurs.” 


Oe oe — 


DISILLUSIONED. 
By Wilbur Larremore. 


, EAR Heart, the wiseacres with shallow prate 
Awoke misgivings as we took the way 
That, for our steps untried, enchanted lay, 
Like waters calm that moonbeams tessellate. 
“Ye are but babes to hope to conquer fate, 
And make Love fold his wings with you and stay ; 
Romance, life’s vain mirage, will have its day ; 
It will be well if ye ne’er learn to hate.” 
3ut Time, the great refuter, bade them cease. 
The years have passed not pain and tears without ; 
Yet love, the twin reality with life, 
Each day doth bring a deeper faith and peace. 
We have been disillusioned, dearest wife, 
Freed from the bugbear of a cynic’s doubt. 


——_———__ + @ + + -———_ — 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 
By Allen Eastman Cross. 


- a land of dreams he wandered as a friend of Art and Song, 

And his paths were laid in beauty, and his life was glad and strong ; 
And the sun was bright above him, and the scenes that filled his eyes 
Had the glory and the lustre of an Earthly Paradise. 

But across his land cf vision, like the sweep of sable wings, 
Came the sounds of lamentation for the want that Famine brings, 


For the pride of manhood blighted by the cruel fight for food, 
For the light of youth beclouded, and the wrongs to womanhood, 


For the cold and famished labor, when the barns are full of corn, 
And the busy mills are storing what the workers might have worn. 


And the dreamer saw the sorrow, and he heard the bitter cries, 
And he left his dreams of morning and his Earthly Paradise ; 
And he changed his lyre of music for the bugle of the fight, 
And he sounded forth his challenge to the myrmidons of Night, 


To the tyrant and oppressor who had done the people wrong, 
While he led the marching millions with the summons of his song. 





EXPERIENCE OF A NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMAN 
DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. Amelia 


ZRA STILES became the pastor of 

the first church in Newport in 1755. 

He belonged to an age when a 

minister’s settlement meant a life work, 

when changes among them were rare. 

Regarding his daily life among his people, 

it appears from his memoir to have been 
his custom, — 


“First, in the morning to offer secret prayer to 
God; then calling his family together to read a 
chapter of the Bible in course & perform family 
prayer; then to read by himself one to three or 
four chapters in course with frequent references 
to the original Hebrew and Greek, and to the 
commentators ancient and modern— that lately 
he had made much use of the Zohar, in which with 
the Syriac he now daily read a portion. At ten or 
eleven he walked abroad and visited his flock. 
After dinner he read an hour or two and then visited 
again. [{n the evening he read one or two hours. 
Between nine and ten he attended prayer in his 
family. About eleven he retired to bed, and com- 
mitted himself and all his concerns to God in 
secret prayer.” : 


His diary of this time gives the follow- 
ing account of a spinning match held at 
his house ; and others of a similar char- 
acter frequently occurred : 


“ 26th of April, 1769. Spinning match at my 
house. Thirty-seven wheels. The women bro’t 
their flax and spun ninety-four fifteen knotted 
skeins — about five skeins and a half to the knot 
of six ounces. They made us a present of the 
whole. The spinners were two Quakers, six Bap- 
tists, twenty of my own society. There 
beside fourteen reelers. In the evening and next 
day Eighteen 14 knotted skeins more were sent 
in to us by several that spun at home the same 
day. Upon sorting and reducing of it—the 
whole amounts to one hundred and eleven fifteen 
knotted skeins. We dined sixty persons. Mrs. 
Whipple sent in 4 lbs. Tea, 9 lbs. Coffee, Loaf 
Sugar, above 3 qrs. Veal, 114 box Wine, Flour, 
Bread, Rice, &c. &.—or to amount of about 
Twenty dollars, of which we spent perhaps one- 
half. In the course of the day the spinners were 
visited by I judge six hundred spectators.” 


were 


From his journal, December 25, 1772: 


“Xmas kept in three congregations of this 
town. Mr. Kelly has begun it in the first Baptist 
Church here, but only as a Lecture in the after- 
noon, at least the people only consider it in this 


Leavitt Fill, 

light, though he means it as an anniversary of 
Christ’s Nativity. This looks more like keeping 
Christmas than anything that has ever before 
appeared among the Baptists and Congregation- 
alists in New England — about one hundred and 
fifty years from the first planting of New England.” 
_ In the spring of 1775, public commo- 
tions incidental to the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War scattered his flock. 
He writes: 


“ How does this town sit solitary that was once 
full of people! I am not yet removed, though 
three quarters of my beloved church and congre- 
gation are broken up and dispersed.” 


A letter from General Washington in- 
forming the people of Newport of the 
burning of Falmouth, and of the danger 
so near to them, being received, Dr. 
Stiles decides that it is no longer expe- 
dient to keep his family together at New- 
port, and writes to his wife’s brother, the 
Reverend Mr. Hubbard of North Haven, 
Connecticut, asking him to care for one 
of his children — as follows : 

“NEWPORT, 28 June, 1775. 

REV. AND Dr. Sir: — When I received your 
sympathizing and kind Letter, I little tho’t of 
giving you the Trouble of one of my Children, 
while at the same time, I felt a sensible gratitude 
to yourself and sister for your generous offer. 
However the gloomy and dangerous Prospect of 
Things and the Events foreseen by many as 
coming upon Newport (tho’ I don’t so clearly 
foresee them) have determined me to send Kezia 
and comit her to your care, if you shall be pleased 
to take the Trouble of her a few months only, or 
till the present dark Cloud is blown over, For 
when Things shall be restored to Tranquillity, I 
shall choose to keep my Children around me. I 
pray you Sir to have a tender vigilance over her, 
and to order her with all Authority. I comit her 
to sister and yourself, and have charged her to be 
obedient unto, and treat you both with the 
greatest submission and Duty. I should like she 
might be kept to business of Spinning, Milking, 
Dairy, etc., so as to lay a foundation of a notable 
Woman. Pray counsel her on the great things of 
Religion and Virtue and Sobriety, and call upon 
her daily to read her Bible. 


My love to sister and 
Respects to all friends, 


I am Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother, 


Rev. Mr. Hubbard.” EZRA STILES. 
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During this season of anxiety in 
Newport, Dr. Stiles’s eldest son was 
a student at Yale College. He writes 
to his father in the following words, 
Aug. 15, 1775: 


“Honored Father: —I write continually 
but receive no answers. My love for all 
the family as well as my duty forbid my 
neglecting opportunities to inform of my 
welfare. As to my health this climate will 
never suit—Iam attended constantly with 
a most violent cold and apt to be feverish. 
«The weather is hot to extreme. The earth 
dry —fruit in great plenty. Mr. Lewis! is 
gone home. I am alone—expect him 
back to-morrow. I hear nothing of Kezia 
of late. The President has been visited 
by a severe fit of the ague — some students 
here but not many— friends as well as 
relations are in health. My classmate 
Brooks was kind enough to inform me of 
this by Mr. Scribner. I have now com- 
menced Sophomore. My hurry obliges me 
to conclude, with my best wishes for the 
preservation of you from the rapacious 
maws of a devouring enemy. A letter 
from home would be agreeable to inform 
how all do. I remain your most dutiful and 
ever obedient son, 

EZRA STILES, JUN. 

New Haven, Connecticut Hall.” 


Miss Betsy Styles 


FROM A MINIATURE, 


On the blank sheet is written “ Re- 
ceived Aug., 1775,” and a list of the 
number of men wounded, killed and miss- 


1A friend and tutor in College. 


OF A NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 


Ezra Stiles 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


ing from several regiments 
the same hand. 

On the 23d of October, 1775, a meet 
ing of the Newport society was called, and 
it was decided to hold no regular church 
services during the winter, on account of 
the unsettled state of the community. 


is added by 


Another letter came from General 
Washington, urging upon the people the 
necessity of caring for their families, in 
view of the impending calamities. Dr. 
Stiles hires a house at Dighton, Massachu 
setts, and here he leaves his family, him- 
self returning to his beloved home, where 
he continued his pastoral work, as far as 
was possible, and preached on Sundays 
to congregations of soldiers. 

He received, shortly afterwards, a call 
to settle in Portsmouth, to succeed Pres 
ident Langdon of Harvard College. He 
writes : 


“Tt has pleased God to break up and scatter 
my dear flock, but my pastoral relation with them 
is not dissolved, and I am ready to serve any 
vacant church for a year, or until the end of the 
war, if they wish in that way to accept my 
labours.” 


He is invited to come, on the condi- 
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tions he has proposed. On his arrival at 
Portsmouth he writes to his brother-in- 
law, the Reverend Mr. Hubbard of North 
Haven, as follows : 
“ PORTSMOUTH, June 23d, 1777. 
REv’pD. AND Dr. SiR: — Your kind and very 
brotherly favor of the 16th ult. by our worthy 


friend Mrs. Morse (who is well at Berwick, 
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though I have not seen her) got here indeed a 
few days before me, but I did not receive it until 
the 29th of last month, the day in which I arrived 
safely here with my whole family, viz., my seven 
children and servant; but while I had reason for 
gratitude to Heaven for carrying me through 
safely and without accident the troubles and 
anxiety of a family removal, yet it was a joy inter- 
mingled with sorrow, with a tender grief which 
will never cease to arise in my breast on that day, 
May 29th, the day on which my dear and never, 
never to be forgotten wife left me dreary. 

It has pleased a holy Providence that my dear 
flock at Newport be broken up and dispersed 
through the calamity of the present unnatural and 
cruel war. A series of dark and gloomy visita- 
tions have come upon me and my family and my 
flock for two or three years past. May God 
sanctify them, and especially keep me from dejec- 
tion and despondency. It often excites tears of 
pious gratitude to God to recollect the unex- 
pected supplies to my necessities which my 
Heavenly Father has poured in upon me the year 
past, the year of exile. Would you think that Mr. 
Babcock of New Haven should present me, un- 
thought of, with 2 pieces of linen? Tho’ re- 
duced to some straits, yet I was seldom without 
20 or 30 dollars in my pocket all last year, and we 
had great health in the family. My Betsy’ has 
conducted herself exceedingly well, and now 


1 His eldest daughter. 
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again Providence has opened a door. 


I and my 
family are received with all friendship and kind- 


ness and hospitality I could desire. Conl. Lang- 
don lately presented me with 24 Bbl. sugar and 
coffee, Madam Whipple a Bbl. of flour, D. Rodgers 
a loaf of sugar, etc., etc. These are specimens. 
My children are all well, and send love and 
duty to Uncle and Aunt. I thank sister for her 
kind offer to take Ruth, but hope we shall get 
along.» We have the advantage of schools here. 
All but Betsy and Ezra go to 
a morning writing school. 
Then Isaac, Ruthy and Polly 
go to school all day. Ezra 
studies Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy with me. | 


have more to write. Your 
letter did me great good. 
The nearer you come to 


Heaven, the more you talk the 
language of Paradise. 
My love to all, 
EzRA STILEs. 


During these years of 
anxiety and trouble, Dr. 
Stiles’s one hope, seen 
through his letters, seems 
to be his restoration to 
his Newport people, and 
his love for them and for 
his home among them 
seems to have followed 
him through life. After 
his settlement in Ports- 
mouth he writes in his journal : 

“ This is a sea-port, and exposed to the enemy; 
dangers and troubles await us everywhere. In 
God’s holy protection only is there security. My 
dear Newport flock alas! is broken up, and dis- 
persed to the four winds. Whether the enemy 
will allow us to rest in peace is known only to 
God. But, if we must make another flight this 
summer, may God give usa pilgrim’s heart. To 
Him I commit myself, my dear Rhode Island 
exiled flock, my family, the flock I am now to 
minister to, my country, and the church universal.” 

On the 27th of September, 1777, he 
was elected President of Yale College. 
He did not give an immediate acceptance, 
but visited Connecticut, to attend a meet- 
ing of the Corporation, and also consulted 
his Newport friends on his decision of so 
weighty a question. One of his Newport 
friends and parishioners, William Ellery,” 
wrote to him: 

“I wish there were a prospect of your Newport 
flock ever returning, but alas! they are scattered up 
and down the land like sheep without a shepherd; 


and it is probable that many of them will not 
return to Newport.” 


2 Grandfather of Dr. Channing. 
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On the roth of December, 1777, Dr. 
Stiles writes in his journal: 


“T am this day fifty years old. God hath gra- 
ciously taken care of me all my life to this day. 
While a third part of my Church and Congrega- 
tion has been shut up by the enemy in Newport, 
I have enjoyed liberty, and been graciously pro- 
vided for. Unexpectedly when the door of use- 
fullness in Newport was shut up and when my 
circumstances at Dighton were straight, God was 
pleased to open two doors for my labors. His 
providence seemed to open my way most clearly 
for Portsmouth. It has pleased Him to bless me 
and my family with health,—I have here good 
advantages for the education of my children. 
The severities of this campaign have deluged a 
great part of my country with blood, but I and 
my house have hitherto been blessed with security. 
I have lived to see the wonderful interposure of 
a gracious Providence for this bleeding land, the 
most signal instance of which was the conquest 
of General Burgoyne, who with his whole north- 
ern army fell into our hands, the 17th of October. 
May God perfect the deliverance of the United 
States and the establishment of their indepen- 
dency! Iam happily settled, and had no expec- 
tation of removal till it might please God to re- 
gather at Newport my dear flock to which I might 
again return, as my pastoral relation to it is not 
dissolved, but another door of usefullness and 
labor is opened, by my election to the Presidency 
of Yale College. In many ways I am unqual- 
ified for either the ministry or the presidency. I 
am happy and in peace in the one, it is uncer- 
tain whether I should be in the other. I have 
advised with the Rhode Island association and 
with the scattered remnant of my dear flock, and 
I am still waiting upon the voice of the public.” 


He finally decided to accept the 
call to the presidency, and was 
installed on the 8th of July, 1778. 
Before his removal for New Haven, 
he liberated his negro man-servant, 
Newport, who had been brought 


from Africa in 1757. The man 
never asked for freedom; the act 
was the spontaneons result of his 


master’s conviction of the barbarity 
of the slave trade. Such was New- & 
port’s devotion to the Stiles family 
that he followed them to New 
Haven, and ended his days there.! 
The, following account of Dr. 
Stiles’s journey to New Haven is 
taken from a leaf of his journal : 


1 Long after Dr. Stiles’s death, his only child, who 
long survived him (Mrs. Leavitt, of Greenfield), heard 
of Newport as very old and feeble and alone in New 
Haven. Judge Leavitt made the journey from Greenfield 
to New Haven in order to take Newport and Nabby, his 
wife, and care for them during the rest of theirlives. They 
gladly accompanied Judge Leavitt, but after a week in 
Greenfield returned to New Haven, giving it as their reason 
that they could not live so far away from Yale College. 
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“June 8th — Putting my things and preparing 
for removal. I freed and liberated my negro man 
Newport about Oct. 3oth. Settled all my affairs, 
and myself & 7 children set out in two carriages 
for New Haven. One was a covered waggon, 
which carried 4 beds, 3 large boxes, & 4 children. 
The other was a neat genteel caravan, which was 
suspended upon steel springs as a Coach, and 
carried myself and 3 children. Expenses of 
travel about 230 Doll. beside the cost of the car- 
riages. Through the good hand of our God we 
arrived safe without any accident.” 

The President’s family were destined 
to see the same distress in their new 
home that they had left in the old. ‘The 
5th of July a british fleet anchored off 
West Haven. It was supposed that the 
burning of New Haven would speedily 
follow, and the President sent his family 
away, and sent with them the valuable 
papers belonging to the College, the 
College records, and his own manuscripts. 
There were no soldiers stationed at New 
Haven, and the town was defended by 
its inhabitants, who with the College 
students bravely succeeded in keeping 
the enemy from entering the town for 
several hours. Finally, however, it was 
given up to the British, and but few 
houses escaped destruction at their hands. 
The college buildings, the churches, and 
the President’s house were uninjured. 


A valuable chest of President Clap’s man- 


South College. 
Erected during Dr. Stile’s Presidency. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


uscript was a part of the plunder. 


Pres- 
sident Stiles writes to General Tryon, who 
was in command of the expedition, ask- 
ing for this box of papers, which he says 


“can have no respect to the present times, as 


President Clap died in 1767. A war against 
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Science has been reprobated for ages, by the 
wisest and most powerful generals. ‘The irrepar- 
able losses sustained by the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Library, and other ancient monu- 
ments of literature, have promoted the victorious 
commanders of modern ages to exempt these mon- 
uments from the ravages and desolations insepar- 
able from the highest rigours of war.” 

General Tryon writes in reply : 

“Had they been found at New York they 
should most certainly have been restored, as you 
desire, but after diligent enquiry I can learn 
nothing concerning them.” 

It was afterward found that they had 
been thrown into the Sound. A part of 
them were found afterwards on the shore 
at Fairfield, some at East Haven, but 
most of them were lost. 

This year, as in the previous summer, 
commencement was not celebrated, on 
account of the war. Visiting Newport at 
this time, Dr. Stiles preached to his 
former congregation ; about two-thirds of 
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Monument to President Ezra Stiles. 
FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


them had not returned. ‘The enemy had 
nearly demolished their “ temple,’ which 
he says was “a decent edifice,’’ when he 
left it. 

“But my zealous little flock,” he writes, “ took 
down the chimney and cleaned the meeting-house, 
and then procured some benches, made for the 
king’s troops entertainment, and left behind; so 


EXPERIENCE OF A NEW 





ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 


that we attended divine service very conveniently, 
though with a pleasure intermixed with tender 
grief.” 


The following letter from Betsy Stiles,— 
after her mother’s death the head of the 
household,—written to the President while 
visiting in Newport, gives a somewhat 
interesting picture of domestic life during 
the war. It will be seen that the Pres- 
ident’s daughter sympathized with her 
father’s scientific pursuits : 

“ NEW HAVEN, Oct. 13th, 1781. 

Hon’p Para: —Agreeable to your orders I 
write by the Post to inform you we are very well 
but quite alone. Isaac' went with Ben to New- 
port and has not yet returned. I thought I could 
do very well without him, for he would willingly 
have tarried at home the vacation had I desired 
it, but as there was nothing of consequence to see 
after except the Cyder I tho’t he’d better go. 
Mr. Willyton sent for the Casks and I sent what I 
thought right. I have got three Hogsheads well 
put up in the cellar by the assistance of Mr. 
Woodward who is our guard by night. He is one 
of the militia which are stationed here, and he is 
upon guard. I get M——who lives in G—— 
to sleep here, as I’m fearful of being alone in the 
night. We have not had any alarm since you 
have been gone, as Colonel Arnold keeps them at 
bay very cleverly. The day before yesterday he 
paraded his men out, about 2 miles with an in- 
tent to have a sham fight. Their appearance was 
exceedingly good, and I never saw a body of 
militia look so well and conduct so well in my 
life. The Col. is a fine-looking man, and his 
Phiz. told us he felt cleverly. He keeps at the 
Stewards and we have a Sentry close by us. Day 
before yesterday Mr. Ingersoll arrived here from 
Philadelphia — come to settle his affairs — 
whether he brought any news or not I can not 
tell, for we have little or no company, and are so 
retired now, that were any news in hand we 
should not know it till t’was old. This week had 
a letter from Ezra?. He mentions an extra- 
ordinary N. light, which I suspect was the same 
we had here Sep. 25th. With the assistance of 
Mr. Pruden I made the following observations. 
N. 11.20 an arch about 20 degrees above the 
horizon inclining toward the W. at VIII% the 
Coruscations tended toward a point in the zenith. 
One streak in the West very red but not flashy, 
the light then ascended in flames, similar to the 
Coruscations from a large fire. Wind 5S. the 
flashes extended nearly to S. W. and ascended 
with great rapidity. Its continuance about a 
quarter ofan hour. It thus almost all disappeared. 
At VIII3¢ another arch similar to the first only 
10 degrees higher; in a few moments was 
another arch above which was 40 degrees, both 
leaning toward the west, from the first arch bright 
streaks of light but no flashing. The Corusca- 
tions pointed in the zenith in the form of a cone. 
Upon this the flashing began, the flames inclining 


1 Isaac Stiles, her brother. 


2 Ezra Stiles, Jr., living in North Carolina. 
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toward the E and W with very great rapidity. 
At IX o'clock it all disappeared. At X the sky 
was rather bright, but in the north black heavy 
clouds. And now Papa I hope you will not 
laugh at the simplicity of your daughter Betsy’s 
observations. If I have misapplied words, I shall 
have the pleasure of being rectified by him whom 
I only wish to please. I must be taught to make 
observations. I fear I have done so badly that 
Papa can scarcely find out my meaning, but I’ve 
done my best, and hope it will be accepted as 
such, from Papa’s ever 
Dutiful Daughter, 
BETsy STILEs. 

. I have made of our grape vine 5 Quarts of 
wine. The rest of the Cyder is come, & safe in 
the cellar. Our boy is come & is a very good 
one. 


With the termination of the war came 
the termination in this family of anxiety 
and trouble, and their life was thereafter 
a singularly quiet and peaceful one. Dr. 
Stiles writes during the last years of his 
life : 

“Tt has been a principle with me for thirty-five 
years past to walk and live in a decent, civil, and 
respectful communication with all; although in 
some of our sentiments in philosophy, religion 
and politics, of diametrically opposite opinions. 
Hence I can freely live and converse in civil 
friendship with Jews, Romanists, and all the sects 
of Protestants, and even with Deists. I am all 


along blamed by bigots for this liberality, though 
I think none impeach me now of hypocrisy; 
because I most freely, fully and plainly give my 
sentiments on everything in science, religion and 
politics. I have my own judgment, and do not 
conceal it. I hold it beneath the dignity of a 
Philosopher to suppress his sentiments upon any- 
thing. It is indeed unworthy of him to make up 
hasty opinions on every new subject which occurs. 
Upon these, therefore, he should discourse in the 
way of search and inquiry till he has formed his 
judgment; then let him express it, but without 
reprobating others because they think differently.” 

He writes again: 

“It excites my indignation to see so little char- 
ity among the various Christian denominations ; 


and such zeal to build up sects rather than make 
Christians.” 


He continued in the active duties of 
his office until his death in 1795, at the 
age of 68. A letter from the Honorable 
James Hillhouse of New Haven, says : 

“A new burying-ground having been opened 
in New Haven, the last autumn, a certain part of 
which was presented to Yale College by the 
proprietors, the friends of the President were 
desirous that ‘his ashes should be deposited in 
the first and most honorable place in it.’ With 
the concurrence of the family, the body was laid 
there ‘in that decent and respectful manner 
which was due to a character so universally be- 
loved and respected.’ ” 


THE OLD CHAIR. 
By Mary L. Cobb. 


T happened on a pleasant October 
afternoon, as the shadows grew long 
beneath the trees, and I looked at the 
declining sun through the golden and 
crimson glow of maples along the road- 
side, that I saw the old farmer at his milk- 
ing. I stopped to chat with him, a thing 
I enjoy, for he is an original, this quaint old 
friend of mine. He is not a person of 
wide experience, having seldom travelled 
farther than his oxen would take him on 
a summer’s day. Once, however, fifty 
years ago, they took him all the way 
to Boston, forty miles or more ; and like 
Yankee Doodle, he complained of not 
being able to see the town, “there was 
such a sight o’ houses.” He there ex- 
changed his farm produce for some farm- 
ing tools, and came away feeling satisfied 
with that one experience. He wondered 


why I liked the city. He asks: “ Have 
you got a good barn there for your saddle 
hoss?”’ and thinks it “ mighty unconven- 
ient,’”’ when I answer “No.” I said to 
him: “Uncle Eleazer, how did you like 
the lecture on astronomy the other night ?” 
having seen him present, to my surprise ; 
and he replied: “Pretty fair, but the 
man didn’t know what he was talking 
about, when he said the moon had nothing 
to do with the weather, or with luck in 
plantin’. Why, I’ve obsarved for myself, 
near on to eighty year, and I guess I 
know. And I allers plants my beans and 
kills my hogs on the increase of the 
moon. My wife, she says if you kill on 
the wane of the moon the -pork all sizzles 
away in cooking and loses half its heft.” 

“The books don’t know everything, 
then, Uncle Eleazer?”’ 
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“No, no, they certainly don’t. It takes 
practical experience. I c’ld_ write as 
good a book as any of ’em if I had the 





larnin’, and tell about the weather a good 
deal better than they do in the papers.” 

These remarks the old man made with 
such a good-natured expression on his 
healthy countenance that I could only 
smile approvingly in return. In truth, 
are we not all conceited about something ; 
either our attainments, or our common 
sense, our riches, or our independent 
poverty, our fine ancestry, or our eleva- 
tion from lowliness? A little self-com- 
placency helps to make one content with 
one’s lot. 

As my old friend rose from his milking, 
I noticed with interest what he used for a 
milking stool. It was a very ancient 
chair ; one of those tall posters, with nar- 
row backs, fit only to look at while they 
heip us to behold in imagination the 
stately, straight-backed great-grandmoth- 
ers, with their knitting, sitting there. A 
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shame that it should be treated so shab- 
bily in its declining years! Wondering 
at my interest in an old wooden chair 
without other seat than a piece of board 
laid across it, my old friend said: “You 
may have the chair if you like it so much. 
It belonged to my wife’s great-grand- 
mother, and my wife is eighty-seven year 
old.” 

Trembling a bit lest his wife should not 
acquiesce in this generous proposition, | 
entered the house and broached the sub- 
ject to the wife. She, too, was willing 
that I should bear away the treasure, and 
added to its value by telling me that it 
was one which her great-grandmother 
used in the old square pew at “ the first 
meeting-house,” and was about one hun- 
dred and fifty years old. Now, yet more 
interested, I tried to call up the vision of 
those old days. I had read about the 
early times of the old church. Built in 
1745, permission was given to the “ high- 
est rate-payers” to build square pews 
instead of simple slips, and to “ set a row 
of banisters with a rail-stop above them, 
at their own cost and charge.” In the 
old church records I have read also of 
permission being given to Squire —— to 
put in an arm-chair into his pew for his 
infirm wife; and in similar manner | 
suppose my ancient chair, then new and 
shining, took its place in the pew which 
contained the family of the 
“highest rate-payers.”’ 

That same year an army of six thou- 
sand New England troops was sent to 
reduce Louisburg, and the minister of the 
old meeting-house went as their chaplain. 
In 1758, a company from this town en- 
listed for the last French and Indian war. 

And now I recalled that on an old 
gravestone in the churchyard, with the 
rudely sculptured skull and wings of old 
Father Time and inscription mossy and 
nearly illegible, I had read a few days 
before: ‘William Blood, died 1759, 
faithful to his king and his country.” 

I asked the old lady if that was her 
great-grandfather, and when she answered 
“Ves,” I felt that he, too, might often 
have sat in my old chair, and I half 
feared to show how much I prized it, lest 
she might find it changed from a milking- 
stool to a throne, and repent her gift. 
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Next morning, early, I sent for my 
chair. And now for the appropriate 
seating! It must have the old-fashioned 
flagged seat that belonged to all of its 
kind. SoI pushed my inquiries far and 
near. I heard of one old lady, who 
knew the art ; but she could no longer do 
the work, she said. ‘To one and another 
I went, who could make cane seats, but 
knew not the lost art of flagging. At last, 
and near at hand, a dear old lady heard 
of my wishes, and volunteered to seat the 
chair if I would help her. She “ used to 
do many of them fifty years ago.” Then 
for the flagging! It was too late to 
cut cat-o’-nine-tails this year, for the 
frost had touched them; but it was said 
the coopers might have some. And 
finally I found my cooper and my flags ; 
and my old chair stands with its new old- 
fashioned seat, which will soon look as 
dry and brown as the old. 

On one of the bars at the back of the 
chair, on the under side, there is a deep 
cut, as if some child had gouged out a 
piece. But no! the wound has a much 
more interesting cause. My good friend 
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tells me that in old times, when one 
wished the light near by, the iron candle- 
stick was often hooked to one of these 
bars, and if not noticed, the flame might 
burn a place in the bar above, as had 
evidently been the case here, for the hole 
was blackened and charred. Only one 
charm the more in my old chair, this 
potent reminder of the days of tallow 
candles and high mantelshelves and 
heavy mahogany tables that could not be 
moved hither and thither as the reader 
or the seamstress wished. 

Who knows but that it was burned 
when the young wife sat absorbed in 
reading the letter that told of the death 
of her husband, of him who died “ in the 
service of his king and country?” 

“He lived, he died. Behold the sum, 
The record of the historian’s page!” 


Little else do we know usually of our 
ancestors who died so long ago. But my 
old chair will serve to remind a forgetful 
generation of those who did so much for 
us—the martyrs for their homes and 
country more than a hundred years ago. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS. 
By Wilham Clarke, M.A. 


PWARDS of a century has passed 
since the new birth of English 
poetry. Into the deadly routine 
and dreary formalism of the eighteenth 
century, with its worship of the “little 
wasp of Twickenham,” there projected 
itself a new enthusiasm for nature and for 
man. ‘The note first struck by Thomson 


was deepened by Cowper, and merged 
into the magnificent symphonies of Words- 


worth and Coleridge. The theme was 
nature, but nature blended with human 
reason and imagination. With the love 
for nature came the deeper love for man. 
This mirrored itself in the writings of 
Goldsmith, in the poetry of Cowper and 
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Burns, in the greater poetry of the Lake 
School, and in the revolutionary poetry 
of Byron and Shelley ; while the lives of 
the poor were invested with a new interest 
through the realism of Crahbe. ‘The 
French Revolution fanned the flame of 
human sympathy, and furnished the 
motive force of a whole generation of 
English poetry. Scott alone turned to 
the past for romance and beauty. But 
Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Cole- 
ridge and Southey were all inspired by 
the wonderful outburst of human force 
which the Revolution awakened. 

We all know how the revolutionary 
fires blazed up, abated, and died away, 
leaving the cold, dead ashes of a past 
social order. Still more quickly died the 
enthusiasm for the Revolution in the 
breasts of the Lake poets. Its hasty, 
shallow methods; its utter ignorance of 
history, leading to the most absurd 
perversion of truth; its poor, inadequate 
ideals, could not satisfy them ;— and 
Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth be- 
came reactionists. Yet the two latter 
certainly could never rid themselves of 
the new passion for man which the Rev- 
olution had helped to awaken in them. 
Even in the most conservative and appar- 
ently reactionary poems of Wordsworth, 
we find those deeper elements which are 
of the essence of a far profounder revo- 
lution than the enthusiasts of ’89 ever 
imagined. Byron and Shelley retained 
their revolutionary fervor through the 
whole of their too brief lives; but when 
they passed away, the spiritual force of 
the Revolution passed away with them. 
The prolonged shocks of social earth- 
quake were over; agitated Europe had 
a brief respite, and the thoughts of men 
were turned back once more to history 
and romance. The poet of this period 
was Keats, whose nature, poetry, and sen- 
suous beauty bear absolutely no trace of 
the new spirit awakened in Wordsworth, 
as truly as in Byron. Struggle and tu- 
mult have ceased, and we are lapped in 
delicious dreamland. 

With 1830 came the new reforming 
spirit, manifesting itself alike in Liberal- 
ism, on the one hand, and in the new 
church movement on the other. Although 
the Tractarian movement appears on the 


surface thoroughly reactionary, and al- 
though it led its greatest spirit into the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, yet, looked 
at more deeply, it made for reform and 
change. It revived in England the study 
of history, and indirectly gave us the 
writings of Stubbs, Freeman, and Bryce. 
At first, purely conservative in criticism, 
it has now borne strange and unexpected 
fruit in the essays called Lux Mundi. It 
inspires such men as Cardinal Manning 
to stretch out a right hand to labor agita- 
tors, and is making Christian Socialists of 
many of the younger men among the High 
Church clergy. It gave birth to the pre- 
Raphaelite revival of art, and endowed 
England with whatever is worth looking 
at in her modern architecture. It has 
reconstituted the whole political frame- 
work of England, and has given her, 
under the old monarchical forms, a consti- 
tution essentially as democratic, if not 
more so, as that of the United States. 

The poets of this new era of energy and 
inquiry, of hope and improvement, were 
Tennyson and Browning, whose early 
manhood was synchronous with the dawn 
of the period. What buoyancy and sym- 
pathy, what unswerving faith and cour- 
age do we find in the early works of both 
poets and, indeed, in the whole work of 
3rowning ! Many political reformers and 
thinkers shared the same feeling. It 
illumines the earlier writings of John 
Stuart Mill, and burns even in the pages 
of the sombre. sage of Chelsea. By the 
middle of the century, the fires of 1830 
had begun to pale, and the disappoint- 
ment and foreboding of the time are 
evident in the later writings of Carlyle. 
The -poets of this period are Matthew 
Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough, on both 
of which precious spirits rested “ the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world.”’ Both, it is true, sound the note 
of courage ; but Arnold became more and 
more the stoic of modern poetry, brave 
and patient, but expecting little. Both 
poets symbolize for us the breaking wave, 
on the crest of which Tennyson and 
Browning had climbed to glory and re- 
nown. A new criticism of life had 
already overcast the native hue of reso- 
lution with the pale cast of thought. 

Then followed the period of quietism 
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analogous to that of Keats; and it found 
its poets in Rossetti and William Morris. 
With the exception of one sonnet, there 
is not a single poem of Rossetti’s which 
gives any indication that the poet lived 
in the nineteenth century, or that he took 
the faintest interest in human affairs. 
Rossetti’s art is the same; it is the art of 
one quite withdrawn from contemporary 
business and strife. Of the same school 
is the poetry of William Morris. This 
delightful poet goes back to ancient 
Greek and old Norse themes for his inspi- 
ration, abjures modern life, and describes 
himself in those oft-quoted lines, as “the 
idle singer of an empty day.” Such is 
William Morris, the poet who wrote Zhe 
Defence of Guinevere, and The Earthly 
Paradise, and Love is Enough. ‘This is 
the side of Morris’s nature known to the 
lovers of poetry the world over. But of 
late years Morris may be said to have 
undergone a new birth, which has not 
destroyed his old self, but which has given 
him new and different interests in life. 
And it is of the new William Morris, as 
some of us know him to-day, that I am to 
say something. 

Morris’s figure is the most picturesque 
in prosaic England. A stout, sturdy, stal- 
wart man, with ruddy face, who looks 
frankly out upon the world with bright 
blue eyes. His grand, massive head is 
covered with a shock of gray hair, tum- 
bled about in wild disorder, while upper 
lip (which is short ) and chin are covered 
with gray moustache and beard. He is 
always clad in the same fashion when I 
see him: a black slouch hat, black sack 
coat, and a most picturesque blue shirt 
with a collar to match. In winter time 
he envelops himself ina thick, dark Inver- 
ness cape. A lady informed me that the 
poet had taken her in to dinner at a party 
in irreproachable evening dress; but I 
have never seen him in that conventional 
garb, and have no wish to. Many years 
ago he sat accidentally upon his silk hat 
and crushed it; he has never worn one 
since. His subsequent career may be 
said to have consisted, metaphorically 
speaking, in the crushing of silk hats gen- 
erally, as well as all other symbols of our 
artificial society. Not even Shelley or 
Whitman is a more unconventional figure 
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than is Morris. 


His very aspect is a 
perpetual challenge to all that is smug and 
respectable and genteel. 

Morris is a born rebel, an anarchist by 


nature. Mis protests against convention 
have in them absolutely nothing of the 
artificial: they are the genuine expres- 
sion of his character. I was once talking 
with him about a forthcoming election to 
the London School Board, and was ex- 
pressing a hope that the progressive party 
would win. ‘“ Well,” said the poet, strid- 
ing up and down the room, “I am not 
sure that a clerical victory would not be 
a good thing. I was educated at Marl- 
borough, under clerical masters, and I 
naturally rebelled against them. Had 
they been advanced men, my spirit of 
rebellion would have probably led me to 
conservatism merely as a protest. One 
naturally defies authority, and it may be 
well that the London School Board should 
be controlled by Anglican parsons, in or- 
der that the young rebels in the schools 
may grow up to defy and hate church au- 
thority.”” This curious reasoning led me 
to express my doubt whether the average 
London boy or girl could be trusted to 
grow up a good rebel like Morris; but 
his enthusiastic conviction would not al- 
low of a doubt on the point. Rebel and 
heretic Morris is and ever will be. 

It is singular that Morris, anarchist as 
he is, owes his new birth to one who is 
the great apostle of obedience and lawful 
rule ; viz., to his friend, John Ruskin, who, 
still partly bound himself, has yet liber- 
ated so many bright and eager souls. 
Morris was at Oxford along with Burne 
Jones (who was at that time, curiously 
enough, meditating Holy Orders in the 
Anglican Church), and he was of the same 
generation with Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
All were brought under Ruskin’s influence, 
and none more so than Morris. From 
Ruskin, Morris imbibed the idea that our 
present politico-commercial civilization is 
absolutely hostile to art. Ruskin saw 
beauty and the love and passion for mak- 
ing beautiful things dying out of modern 
life. He saw crystal streams polluted by 
manufacturers, green fields blasted, and 
hillsides denuded of their trees and flow- 
ers, ancient and venerable objects torn 
down,— and all for the purpose of produ- 
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cing things neither beautiful nor desirable 
in themselves, not because they were 
needed, but in order that profit might be 
made out of their sale. I do not know 
any more terrible satire on certain aspects 
of our modern civilization than is revealed 
by a walk through some of England’s 
manufacturing districts. Here nature is 
absolutely degraded and ruined. Green 
hillsides are scarred and blackened, huge 
heaps of cinder and slag replace the flow- 
ers which nature gave, hideous black pits 
yawn before and behind, even the sky is 
blotted out with a dense pall of black, 
poisonous smoke. Not one single object 
of beauty is visible ; and amid such nat- 
ural surroundings, millions of English peo- 
ple are condemned to live. 

It is conceivable that we might tolerate 
this defacement of nature, did it lead to 
any beautiful artistic result. No doubt 
the marble hills of Carrara were less beau- 
tiful after repeated excavations than be- 
fore; but then, as a compensation, we 
have the palaces and churches of Italy. 
Under modern industrialism there is no 
such compensation. In England’s man- 
ufacturing districts, everything that is built 
is hideous. ‘The rows of little brick 
houses of the square box order of archi- 
tecture are hideous; the churches and 
chapels and town halls were, until Rus- 
kin’s ideas had in some measure pene- 
trated the thick ugly hide of the British 
Philistine, still more hideous; the slated 
roofs, the corrugated-iron missicn-halls, 
the dingy, monotonous streets, the huge, 
square factories, the iron bridges, the 
dirty railway stations — all are utterly, ir- 
redeemably vile; and if Morris had his 
way they would probably all be burned to 
the ground. The system does not even 
promote universal or general material 
comfort. ‘The great mass of laborers are 
miserably poor, and many of them as de- 
graded as barbarians. Work and drink, 
drink and work —such is, as personal 
observation has taught me only too well, 
the daily life of millions among them. 
And to add to the irony of the situation, 
the local capitalist who has made his pile 
by blasting every object of natural beauty 
in his neighborhood sets up as a patron 
of art, frequents Mr. Agnew’s gallery, 
hangs English landscapes in his drawing- 





room, and orders a two-thousand-guinea 
portrait of his own dull face from Millais 
or Ouless, which is duly exhibited in the 
Academy ! 

Ruskin and his disciples saw the lovely 
world of nature and art gradually being 
swamped by the incursions of this sea of 
ugliness ; and to make it worse they heard 
it all justified by what they conceived to 
be a false and shallow political economy. 
This political economy, self-styled a sci- 
ence, which is already happily being fast 
discarded and despised in the very land 
of its birth,' ignored alike ethics and 
beauty, and taught or implied that the 
one end of man was the acquisition of 
riches, and that everything in society or 
State which stood in the way of that su- 
preme object was to be thrust aside or abol- 
ished. ‘To aShakspeare a man was a won- 
derful piece of work, noble in reason, infi- 
nite in faculty, in form and moving express 
and admirable, in action like an angel, in 
apprehension like a god. But to the econ- 
omist, with his shallow and degraded eigh- 
teenth century philosophy(?) (save the 
mark), a man was a riches-producing an- 
imal, and his form, movement, reason, 
action and apprehension so much useful 
labor force to be expended in turning out 
pots and pans, steam pumps and iron 
boilers, not for his own use, but that 
another man might make a big fortune, 
have a town and country house, a moor 
in Scotland, a yacht in the Mediterranean, 
and a seat in that paradise of wealthy 
snobs, the House of Lords. 

I do not think the above is any carica- 
ture or exaggeration of the state of things 
which the apostles of art found themselves 
compelled to face. Ruskin himself pro- 
duced what he called a “ political econ- 
omy of art,” and has followed it by some 
of the noblest ethical works of our time, 
culminating in Unto This Last. Nodoubt 
there are many elements of Ruskin’s teach- 
ing which tend to positive reaction and 
which cannot be accepted. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of small individual hand- 
icraft completely replacing the vast sys- 
tem of collective production through ma- 
chine industry. Just in so far as Ruskin 

' Compare, e. g., the new treatise by Professor 
Marshall of Cambridge with the dismal sophisms 
of Ricardo, Senior and Fawcett. 
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has been reactionary and impracticable, 
his influence will die out; but there is a 
vivifying residual essence which is immor- 
tal, and it is this which seized and per- 
vaded Morris’s mind. The younger art- 
ist fastened on the idea that ordinary 
commercialism, with its theory that labor 
is a mere commodity, and its political 
economy, with its philosophy of accumu- 
lation as the prime end of man’s being, 
was for ever absolutely hostile to art, and 
that either it or art must perish from the 
world. 

This idea which has made of Ruskin a 
reactionist, longing in vain for the renewal 
of a past which is gone forever, germi- 
nated in Morris’s mind and led him ulti- 
mately to the revolutionary socialism 
which has been his creed for the last 
seven or eight years. Morris sees that 
there is no going back, that medieval life 
based on certain conceptions of the world 
and of man that are no longer entertained 
cannot be revived. Yet, in certain ele- 
ments of that medizval life, adapted and 
modified, he sees the only conditions 
under which art can flourish. The 
worker must be his own master, must have 
free access to the instruments of labor, 
must have leisure, education, above all 
freedom. These conditions Morris finds 
best fulfilled in the medizval communes, 
which were, in effect, industrial republics, 
little islands of freedom in an ocean of 
despotism and barbarism which finally 
overwhelmed them. 

The reader may ask whether great art 
has not been produced under all manner 
of social conditions. He may recall the 
great works of art produced in Rome 
under the unspeakable corruption of the 
Borgias, or in Florence under the Medici, 
or even the less worthy art of corrupt and 
enslaved periods in France and England. 
He may remember that Venetian art only 
rose to greatness after the life of the re- 
public of Venice had begun to decline, 
and he may remind us that Millet and 
Corot painted French landscape under 
the contemptible regime of Napoleon le 
Petit. All this is true; but when Morris 
speaks of art, he is not thinking of great 
individual painters or sculptors, of Raph- 
aels, Titians, Turners and Millets. For 
Morris, art is built up from handicraft ; 
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and the decay of art means to him the 
decay of the power of the average man to 
make something beautiful with his own 
hands, not as an isolated event to be 
talked about for years, but as an everyday 
occurrence, part of the normal expression 
of his daily life. When Morris, therefore, 
sings the dirge of art, it is popular art 
that he thinks dead or dying. He admits 
as fully as any one the excellence in tech- 
nique displayed by many English paint- 
ers, the admirable drawing, the coloring 
and so forth. He laments rather the 
passing away of the artist workman, of 
the man so trained, so environed, that he 
could both design and produce objects of 
beauty. 

It was such men as these who built and 
beautified many of the great cathedrals 
and churches of Europe ; who sculptured 
the portals of Chartres and the glorious 
facade of Amiens, and who have left in a 
thousand European cities and towns 
moldings and traceries and foliated capi- 
tals, portraits and quaint fancies, quips 
and jests, as-well as dreams of beauty in 
wood, metal, stone and marble, to be the 
wonder and admiration of our time. <Ac- 
cording to Morris this beautiful work was 
the result of really free associated human 
labor, where the worker his own 
master, had received a careful training in 
apprenticeship to his guild, and worked 
in fraternal equality with others. ‘To-day 
the average worker is a’ machine-minder, 
the all but soulless agent of an anonymous 
joint-stock company or syndicate; _per- 
forming day after day, and year after 
year, the same piece of monotonous 
mechanical drudgery ; liable any day to be 
elbowed out of the field by new inven- 
tions; unable to work unless a body of 
capitalists can make for themselves a 
profit out of his work; and living amid 
noisome, sordid and hideous surroundings, 
as a general rule. 

People accustomed to the old super- 
ficial talk about the great medizval period, 
when Gothic art manifested its glory, as 
“the dark ages,’’ will wonder when they 
hear from Morris that the nineteenth 
century workman is less “free ’’ than the 
artist- workman of the medizval city. 
“ What,” they will say, “with a free press, 
popular suffrage, railways and telegraphs, 
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decadence of kingly rule, liberty to walk 
and travel to and fro, and to live how and 
where you like ; with all these advantages, 
are we to be told that the working classes 
are less free than their ancestors in those 
old, dark, fortified cities of eight centuries 
ago? ‘The idea isabsurd!’’ And yet this 
“absurd” idea is seriously entertained by 
many of the best thinkers in Europe, and 
is corroborated by the researches made 
into the conditions of medizval life.! 
The halcyon period of English labor was 
at the end of the fourteenth and begin- 
ning of the fifteenth centuries ; and those 
who have most earnestly studied the sub- 
ject believe that the European working 
classes were never so really “ free,’ in the 
sense of commanding opportunity for ex- 
pansion and free scope for energy, as they 
were in the later medizval period, and in 
the communal organization of the free Eu- 
ropean cities. Just in so far as the working 
classes of our time have improved their 
lot, it has been by adopting the spirit and 
method of the medizval craft-guilds 
through the modern trade-union. 

The above will perhaps help to eluci- 
date the position taken up by Morris, and 
I can now recur to his individuality and 
opinions, which will be more intelligible 
in the light of his social creed. In con- 
sidering Morris’s opinions, we must al- 
ways remember that he is essentially and 
always an artist, and that he approaches 
all questions from the artist’s point of 
view. These opinions he always gives 
quite freely, generally striding up and 
down the room, his words rushing forth 
in a torrent, every muscle of his body in 
active agitation, his face animated, his 
bright blue eyes dancing merriment or 
flashing scorn. I have heard him deal 
pretty freely with many of our celebrities 
whom he has known personally, but I 
shall not of course repeat what I have 
heard him say about noted people still 
living. He never minces his words, but 
speaks straight out. Living himself in 
the most open daylight, free as the wind 
and frank as a young child, Morris knows 


‘Thorold Rogers’s great /Vistory of Prices natu- 
rally suggests itself as containing a mass of evidence 
on this point. See too, a recent account in the 
Fortnightly Review of the 13th century Parisian 
workman, by Madame Darmestetes. 
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nothing about concealment or double en- 
tendres or convenient evasions. He will 
attack the most renowned giants of fame, 
will cover with ridicule the most fashion- 
able contemporary opinions, will lash and 
sting right and left without the slightest 
hesitation ; and yet in all will be thor- 
oughly good-natured and human. 

Morris’s literary judgments are some- 
times narrow, being controlled by preju- 
dice. It is amusing to hear him hold 
forth on two great English poets whom 
he dislikes, Milton and Browning. He 
cannot abide either Milton’s puritanism 
or what he regards as his false classicism ; 
and he stamps his critical foot down unmer- 
cifully on Paradise Regained and // Pense- 
roso. Intruth, Morris, spite of his large 
acquaintance with Greek poetry, is not 
classic in the least : he is Norse and Gothic 
and romantic. And just as he places Gothic 
architecture far above any of the Greek 
achievements in stone or marble, so does 
he value Northern poetry with its rushing 
tide of life, its adventure, its passion, even 
its grotesque and terrible elements, more 
than the placidity and calm dignity of the 
Greeks. Even in Greek literature he 
prefers the very earliest, the youthful, to 
the more mature. He has translated and 
he loves the Odyssey, whereas the great 
puritan poet admired most the drama of 
Euripides, produced in the social deca- 
dence of Athens. Browning’s poetry he 
dislikes zz sofo, and he abuses it in no 
measured language. Its abruptness, ob- 
scurity, theology, introspection, its con- 
stant dwelling on sin and probing of the 
secrets of hearts are all utterly distasteful 
to the author of Zhe Earthly Paradise. 

In truth, there is much of the passion- 
ate, unrestrained, beauty-loving child 
about Morris. He instinctively dislikes 
over -intellectuality, subtle metaphysical 
distinctions, products of a highly-wrought 
or excessively superficial society. He is 
eternally young, and he loves the youth- 
ful in literature and art. A Norse rune 
or saga, an Italian peasant-song, an early 
English ballad, is more to him than a 
highly finished poem or drama; and he 
would give more for the wild sculpture of 
a Romanesque porch than for all the sybils 
and prophets of Michael Angelo. He 
loves an almost unconscious spontaneity ; 
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and when this has given place to severe 
intellectual effort in a work of art, its 
charm for Morris has passed away. I was 
once in Morris’s company when a French 
anarchist sang the Carmagnole, and I 
plainly said that it appeared to me poor 
stuff. But Morris liked it because it was 
adapted from some old French peasant 
song and seemed to him to retain a cer- 
tain flavor of rural wildness, memory of 
fields or vineyards where peasants danced 
their own dances and sang their own 
songs. It isa question how far this child- 
element which so fascinates Morris can 
be retained in modern life. I incline to 
think that in our exceedingly complex 
society, with its vaster conceptions of the 
world and its ever-increasing command 
of knowledge, it will be all but impossible 
to retain this element. Literature and art 
will inevitably express more and more a 
mature and intellectual life, and it is even 
possible that the taste for certain old 
forms of art may die out altogether. If 
this view be true, it must be inferred that 
Morris’s influence is partly reactionary, 
as indeed some among his socialist friends 
think it is. 

Like his friend Ruskin, William Morris 
does not love America, though his reasons 
are not altogether, perhaps, the same as 
those of Ruskin, who once declared that 
he could not live in a land where there 
were no castles. To Morris, America is 
the apotheosis of commercialism and the 
“cash nexus”? between man and man. 
It is the awful example among nations, 
and he predicts for its present political 
and social system a violent overthrow. 
Morris has never been in America, and 
says he has no wish to go, though his 
business connections with America are 
extensive. Mere republicanism is to him 
an empty form, apart from real social 
equality ; and he thinks the United. States, 
with its conservative constitution, its huge 
monopolies, its millionnaire senators, no 
more “free” than Germany -or Spain. 
In short, he regards America as exhibit- 
ing on a great scale all the evil traits of 
modern Europe, while destitute of those 
great historical monuments and traditions 
which do something to redeem the Furope 
»f to-day from the charge of vulgarity and 
commonplace. Europe however is, for 
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him, moving along the same plane to- 
wards the same abyss. He was talking 
to me recently of a visit he had paid last 
year to Rouen, where he had not been 
for many years, and which he found vul- 
garized and made as gaudy and Parisian 
as possible, and he compared commer- 
cial Rouen with the lovely Gothic dream 
which he knew forty years ago when he 
visited the city, before the era of modern 
“improvement ” had set in. Morris dis- 
likes exceedingly two of the ideas on which 
the American Republic, so to speak, is 
based: the puritan idea of the seven- 
teenth century, and the individualism and 
‘“common sense” of the eighteenth. His 
dislike of puritanism he shares with all 
artists, but it is a feeling running deeper 
than a mere esthetic prejudice against 
men who smashed beautiful monuments 
and ravaged cathedral aisles and windows. 
Morris shares the naturalism of so many 
contemporary European thinkers, and he 
has the child’s hatred of gloom, austerity 
and introspection. He regards puritan- 
ism as false and unhealthy in sentiment, 
and, like Matthew Arnold, considers it to 
have been deeply prejudicial to the growth 
of intelligence in England and America. 
Based on a conception of the world which 
of course Morris regards as absolutely 
false, it developed strength without beauty, 
and in its decadence has become a fruit- 
ful source of hypocrisy and cant, —an 
aspect of its decline in which it received 
the merciless lash of satire from Thack- 
eray and Dickens.- I am now, be it un- 
derstood, merely giving Morris’s view, 
without criticising it; but it is unques- 
tionably a view shared by a majority of 
the chief English writers of our time. 

As Morris dislikes puritanism, so does 
he dislike its eighteenth century offspring, 
the theory of “individual rights.” To 
him, as to Carlyle and the modern scien- 
tific school, a man has no natural rights 
at all. They are mere pigments, a priori 
conceptions, born of that unreal and sen- 
timental century which gave birth to so 
many strange things. The individual 
could not indeed be an individual but for 
the social environment which has helped 
to make him what he is; and to suppose 
that he can isolate himself from that and 
make claims for himself as having an “ in- 
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alienable right ”’ to this, that or the other 
is absurd. ‘Thus the old theory of early 
liberalism with its free trade, Protestant- 
ism and /azssez faire goes by the board, 
and the new collectivist theory takes its 
place. Morris shares these views with all 
the socialist school, which entirely repu- 
diates natural rights and tends always to 
subordinate the individual too much to 
the social whole. 

In holding this view, Morris’s conduct 
squares with his creed. He is, as is well 
known, a member of a socialist body called 
the Socialist League. Although by far 
the most distinguished member of this 
little organization, and although it is kept 
going largely by his generosity, he takes 
his place in the ranks with the poorest or 
humblest member on a footing of demo- 
cratic fraternity, and allows himself to be 
ordered about just as the majority 
chooses. ‘The secretary of Morris’s branch 
of the League has told me that it has some- 
times pained him somewhat to see ignorant 
men at the committee meetings assign to 
Morris his particular task, a judgment 
with which the poet instantly complied. 
He is, perhaps, ordered by the committee 
to speak on Waltham Green opposite the 
District Railway Station ; and in that open 
space, on the following Sunday morning, 
you may see the author of the Zarthly 
Faradise haranguing a crowd of poor 
men on their grievances and on the revo- 
lution which one day is to set them right. 

Morris will never be an orator, but as 
a public speaker he is greatly improved 
since I first heard him. He is more 
fluent, less embarrassed, and better in- 
formed. When he was a member of Mr. 
Hyndman’s body, the Social Democratic 
Federation, he used to leave the economic 
part of his subject to Mr. Hyndman. 
When asked at the close of a lecture 
some puzzling economic question, he 
would reply that he did not understand 
economics, and that his questioner must 
ask Hyndman about that next Sunday. 
Morris’s revolt was an artistic revolt, and 
he had all the artist’s dislike for those 
whom Burke calls sophisters, economists 
and calculators. But Morris, to his credit 
be it said, bent himself to the disagree- 
able task of studying dry books on eco- 
nomics and sociology, specially influenced 
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thereto by his friend, Mr. Ernest Belfort 
Bax, author of Zhe Ethics of Socialism 
and several other books calculated to 
startle the simple-minded reader who 
opens them for the first time. Those 
therefore, who, knowing Morris’s revolu- 
tionary creed, expect to hear nothing 
from him but wild, picturesque abuse of 
everything that exists, would be consid- 
erably surprised by his clear, well- 
informed argument; though every now 
and then he would give them a gentle 
shock by some piece of satire or humor 
or invective. 

When Morris and his friends seceded 
from the Social Democratic Federation, 
many were the surmises as to the reason 
for this course being taken, and many 
were the jokes about the tendency in 
Socialist bodies to quarrel and split into 
sections. ‘The secession was due partly 
to personal, partly to what may be called 
political causes. On the first it is not 
necessary to dwell. As to the second, if 
I were to define in a word the differences 
between the two bodies, I should say that 
the older body was influenced by the 
extreme authoritarian ideas of Marx, 


.while the League was always verging on 


anarchism. Under Morris’s guidance, 
the League has steadily refused to work 
on parliamentary lines by legal and con- 
stitutional means, but has contented itself 
with instilling generally revolutionary sen- 
timents into the minds of its members. 
Not to trouble oneself about external 
forms and public institutions, but to pre- 
pare the mind for wholly new ideas— that 
seems to be Morris’s method of going to 
work. Mr. Hyndman’s organization, on 
the other hand, while always talking 
vaguely about a violent revolution, has a 
distinct political programme of reforms 
intended to alleviate the existing condi- 
tions of society, and to prepare the way 
for the socialist state of the future. ‘The 
Federation also puts forth candidates for 
Parliament and for the London School 
Board and County Council. This “ step- 
ping-stone”’ policy, as it is called, is sat- 
irized and denounced by Morris, who 
suspects that it may fasten the old slavery 
under new forms. 

It is not easy to understand how Morris 
proposes to bring about the condition of 
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things he looks forward to. No parlia- 
mentary or municipal methods, no reli- 
ance upon law-making machinery, an 
abhorrence of everything that smacks of 
“ politics”: it all seems very impractica- 
ble to the average man, and certainly sug- 
gests the poet rather than the man of 
affairs. What Morris thinks will really 
happen is, I should say, judging from 
numerous conversations I have had with 
him, something like this: Existing society 
is, he thinks, gradually, but with increas- 
ing momentum, disintegrating through its 
own rottenness. ‘The capitalist system 
of production is breaking down fast and 
is compelled to exploit new regions in 
Africa and other parts where, he thinks, 
its term will be short. Economically, so- 
cially, morally, politically, religiously, civ- 
ilization is becoming bankrupt. Mean- 
while it is for the socialist to take advan- 
tage of this disintegration by spreading 
discontent, by preaching economic truths 
and by any kind of demonstration which 
may harass the authorities and develop 
among the people an esprit de corps. By 
these means the people will, in some way 
or other, be ready to take up the industry 
of the world when the capitalist class is 
no longer able to direct or control it. 
Morris believes less in a violent revolu 
tion than he did, and thinks that work- 
men’s associations and labor unions form 
a kind of means between brute force on 
the one hand and a parliamentary policy 
on the other. He does not however share 
the sanguine views of John Burns as to 
the wonders to be accomplished by the 
“new ’”’ trades unionism. 

It must not be supposed that Morris is 
a mere vague dreamer and nothing more ; 
on the contrary, he is in many ways a 
man of great practical energy and expe- 
rience. At the head of a large business, 
with factory in Surrey, store in London 
and a branch in New York, Morris has 
customers all over the globe and knows 
all about these capitalist methods which 
he believes will shortly be destroyed. 
He is minutely acquainted with every 
process in his business, and has for years 
worked with his own hands. He 
pecially skilled in designing and in dyes. 
While Morris is listening to the questions 
and criticisms passed on his lectures, he 
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generally has a pencil in his hand and a 
little piece of paper before him, on which 
he traces out most charming designs, rap- 
idly done, but sometimes exquisite in 
symmetry and grace. He is greatly es- 
teemed by those in his employ. The 
eight-hour working day is in practice in 
the Merton factory, and the wages paid 
are the highest known in the trade. 
Morris has to some extent carried out 
(as far as the existing commercial system 
permits) the method of the medizval 
guilds in educating apprentices. At the 
last Arts and Crafts Exhibition I saw a 
beautiful piece of work from the Merton 
factory, which Mr. Morris’s daughter as- 
sured me was done by an average boy 
taken from the village and_ properly 
trained in the works. Morris holds that 
no artistic work is really worth anything, 
in which the design is not executed by 
intelligent workmen who I 

idea of the designer. 


recognize the 
Some friends were 
talking to him a while ago, in my hearing, 
in praise of the domestic architecture of 
America and in particular about the works 
of Boston’s lamented architect, Richard- 
son. He fully admitted Richardson’s 
genius, but said that he did not believe 
any really beautiful design could be prop- 
erly executed in America by men who 
were working for wages in the employ of 
a capitalist. The workmen themselves 
must be artists or their product will fall 
far short of the design. 

Will Morris produce any more poetry 
of the old type? One cannot say, for 
Morris is an inexplicable genius, whose 
erratic movements in the firmament of 
literature it is exceedingly difficult to cal- 
culate; but I do not think it is likely. 
His few socialist poems will not, with the 
exception of the chant, Zhe Day ts Com- 
ing, add greatly to his fame ; and he now 
seems to have given himself entirely to 
prose work. He may possibly one day 
retire from active agitation, and then 
startle and inspire the world with a new 
kind of poetry, breathing the spirit and 
hope of the great socialist movement. 
But at present he expresses his ideas in 
archaic prose or, as Mr. Andrew Lang, I 
think, termed it, “ Wardour-Street En; 
lish.” It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. 
Morris seems unable to clothe his ideas 
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respecting the strength and beauty of 
communal life (as in Zhe Roots of the 
Mountains) in modern, contemporary 
style, for it seriously deters readers from 
attending to what he has to say, and it 
gives occasion for the profane to ridicule 
and make merry. By a curious coinci- 
dence it happened that on one and the 
same day amusing skits on this book, 
written in mock archaic style, appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gasetie, and the Daily 
“News, the latter from the pen of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, — who, spite of his extra- 
ordinary versatility, must now, after his 
junction with Mr. Rider Haggard, be 
numbered among the Philistines. “The 
idea of a clever whipper-snapper like 
Lang attacking a great man like Morris !” 
said a friend of the latter to me. Morris 
read the attack, but as he cares nothing 
for critical articles in the papers, he was 
not in the least affected thereby. His 
latest serial, Zhe Glittering Plain, 1 can- 
didly confess I can make nothing of. 
I thought at first that this was due to 
some defect in myself, and I was there- 
fore much relieved when a distinguished 
man, himself a friend and admirer of 
Morris, told me he could make nothing 
ofiteither. Beyond all question, Morris’s 
finest prose work is his Dream of John 
Ball, an imaginative attempt to realize the 
condition of the English peasant in the 
time of the great Peasant Revolt (in 
Morris’s opinion by far the most impor- 
tant fact in English history) and to body 
forth the aspirations of those who tried to 
win a great victory at that time for the 
cause of labor. Other writers can pic- 
ture the outer forms of life in the past, but 
who can seize on the essential spirit of a 
past order of civilization as Morris can! 
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Morris’s influence on his friends and 
on many of the younger artists is great. 
He has led Mr. Burne-Jones to a deep 
sympathy with socialism, and has inspired 
Mr. Walter Crane and many of the other 
designers and workers in wood and metal, 
who have organized the annual Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. I do not know any 
young man of ability and promise in the 
literary or Socialist circles of London who 
has not been influenced, more or less, by 
William Morris. ‘There is no doubt that 
Morris has devoted too much energy to 
work that might safely be left to inferior 
men. Goldsmith’s criticism of Burke, 
that he had spent much of his time in 
“cutting blocks with a razor,’’ may be 
applied to Morris. One can admire 
strongly his courage and his scorn of 
the conventional, and yet at the same 
time one can doubt whether an exquis- 
ite artist-poet should give up _ whole 
mornings and evenings in addressing 
meetings and in distributing Socialist lit- 
erature in Hyde Park. ‘This judgment 
does not apply to Morris’s lectures at the 
little hall which he has fitted up adjacent 
to his house at Hammersmith ; for these 
lectures are really admirable, and are 
usually listened to by a highly apprecia- 
tive, if sparse, audience. But one hesi- 
tates to criticise Morris. He is a law to 
himself, and the remarks which might 
apply to less original men do not apply 
to him. Whether one agrees or not with 
his specific opinions, England may well 
be thankful that in these days of routine 
and mammon-rule she has such a healthy, 
virile, manly idealist in her midst, to in- 
spire her people with the hope of a better 
day, as the poet, artist, prophet, and agi- 
tator, William Morris. 
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By J. W. M. 


HEN the people of Ranville decided to 

start a circulating library, they were met 

by two serious difficulties at the outset. 
Money was scarce, and, though they had raised ~ 
enough to buy a sufficient number of books to 
start with, where were the books to be kept? and 
who was to keep them? Few of the men of the 
village took much interest in the project. Those 
few had contributed already. all that could be 
expected of them; the uninterested many had_ paid 
their contributions mostly in advice of a discoura- 





ging nature. To the women, in anxious 


over their difficulties, came Miss Loomis. 


not been to the meetings before. It was 
well understood why, for the “ Loomis 
girls’”” pride was well known ; the scanty 
income that supported the two sisters 
could not be stretched to cover outside 
calls, even though it was eked out by 
such bits of sewing as the two could get. 

“JT hear you want a place for your 
books,” the tall, thin spinster began 
abruptly, in the pause that followed her 
entrance. ‘ Me’n’ Nisby have about con- 
cluded to offer our hall. It’s no pertick- 
ler use to us, and it’s big and light, and 
shelves could be put up easy’n’ cheap. 
If bein’ there to give out books two after- 
noons in the week’ll do, why, we’ll do 
that, too.” 

“Well, now, Bella Loomis, that does 
beat all! There isn’t another person in 
town could do it but you’n’ Nisby; they 
ain’t got the room nor the time, nor 
p’r’aps it’s the willin’ spirit.” 


discussion 
She had 





It was Mrs. Beedle who spoke. Her 
husband kept the Cash and Barter store, 
and was one of the few men who took an 
interest in the library scheme; though 
he, like the others of the sterner sex, had 
given his money only; he had no time, 
or no inclination, to attend to details. 

Miss Loomis’s somewhat severe features 
were relaxed in a pleased smile ; she was 
delighted that she and her sister could’ 
contribute their share, for it had hurt 
their pride severely to feel that a new 
project was being undertaken in their 
native town, a new project where so little 
that was new came, and that they could 
take no part in it. 

That was over a year ago; now the 
library was firmly established, and the 
semi-weekly afternoons when it was open 
had become events to the two librarians. 
Their old-fashioned, low, brown house 
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was a little off from the town, perched 
on the side of a ridge whence they could 
overlook the village, and further off more 
ridges, beyond which stretched the higher 
ranges of the Green Mountains. The 
busy Vermont women had not heretofore 
found much time to climb the hill where 
was the sisters’ out-of-the-way house. 
But now it was different: the hall, half- 
filled with books, offered strong induce- 
ments to those whose lives were so pro- 
saic and uneventful; and few were the 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons when 
half a dozen people at least did not visit 
the Loomis house. Some volumes on 
agriculture had been added, and these 
were in great demand; without doubt, 
the library was a great success. 

The sisters found constant pleasure in 
the new books that were gradually filling 
the shelves, and Miss Nisby’s chief de- 
light was in dusting and re-arranging the 
many rows of volumes. 

Miss Sophronisba Loomis was ten years 
younger than her sister Arabella, “ ten 
years younger and ten times better look- 
ing,’ some one had said once. At least 
she had heard that he said it. He was 
not given to saying such things to her, 
though his eyes had said many things in 
the long past days; things that had 
burned down deep into her heart, and 
had left there scars, that could never be 
effaced, she knew. She knew; yes, but 
no one else suspected, not even Bella; 
there was some comfort in that. Where 
was he now? ‘Twenty years is a long 
time, and it was fully twenty years since 
John Tewksbury left Ranville. Nisby 
was twenty then, he five years older. 
That summer she had gone “to help” 
his mother, and in her capacity of “ hired 
girl” had been treated by Mrs. ‘Tewks- 
bury and her son as one of the family ; 
eaten at their table, — in the kitchen to 
be sure, the summer boarders had the 
dining-room, — and sat with them even- 
ings in the back porch after the work was 
done. ‘That was the summer before John 
went away; he went in April, the six- 
teenth, — it came that year on a Tuesday. 

Nisby was dusting her books, thinking 
over these old times, — and just here she 
dropped her duster and sat down. Yes, 
the sixteenth was Tuesday. Monday 
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night, the Monday night before, John 
Tewksbury had come upon her in the old 
covered bridge that spanned the brawling 
little stream that ran through the town. 
Nisby felt thankful that in the compara- 
tive darkness her vivid blush might not 
be seen. 

“T was comin’ to say good-by,’”’ he 
said after a minute’s silence. 

The girl gave no sign of the sudden 
heart-sinking and queer little choke she 
felt, but walked on by his side with a 
murmured “I hear you're really goin’ 
to-morrow.” 

ik he 

There was silence as the two ascended 
the hill slowly, the girl’s pretty head 
down-bent under the searching glance she 
felt but did not see. John’s eyes, his 
one beauty, were fixed steadily on the 
moved face beside him. Nisby was the 
prettiest, most attractive girl he had ever 
seen; yet, even then, a quick thought 
flitted through his mind if perhaps he 
might not meet other women more pretty, 
more attractive, than this simple, village- 
bred girl. For John Tewksbury was 
ambitious, and meant some day to be an 
important character in the world. Would 
Nisby Loomis be a fitting wife for him? 
He wondered thus as his gray eyes studied 
the face that flushed and paled under his 
look. But Nisby knew none of these 
musings. She was sure then, he had 
made her know in many ways, that he 
loved her, and she thought she under- 
stood why he did not bind her to him by 
any promise now. 

“‘T’ll be gone a long while, Nisby,” he 
broke the silence at last; “it may be 
years. I’m goin’ to write to you if you’re 
willin’, and you’ll answer me, won’t you? ”’ 

“Why, yes, John,” Nisby found voice 
to say. 

“And I hope you'll think of me some- 
times.”’ The young man’s voice trembled. 
It was hard to leave the girl he loved. He 
put out his hand and took her little work- 
roughened one into his large, firm grasp. 

“Why of course I’ll remember you,”’ 
Nisby returned, with a weak little smile. 
With every word she felt that she was 
losing control over herself. ‘The old maid 
sitting there with the old worn duster in 
her lap, felt again the trembling of her 
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lips, as she felt it then, and remembered 
how hard it had been to utter even those 
few words. John’s next utterance she 
heard as if it were yesterday — “ Don’t 
forget me, dear. Good-by;” and stoop- 
ing, he touched the trembling lips with 
his own, and then turned and strode down 
the hill. Nisby cast one look after him, 


then, as a turn in the road hid him from 
her sight, knew that the sorrow she had 
been trying to curb must have its way. 
Under a big elm tree, screened by a high 


The old-fashioned, low, brown house 


bush from the eye of any chance passer, 
she sat down, trying vainly to stifle the 
sobs that shook her slight frame. Behind 
the hills that stretched beyond the village, 
the sun was setting in a glory of crimson 
and gold; little birds were twittering 
their good-nights ; the tiny leaves feather- 
ing the young poplars were nestling in the 
light evening breeze ; everything breathed 
of spring time and hope; but the young 
girl felt only a blank despair. 

“Through dusting a’ready, Nisby?” 
Miss Loomis’s voice broke in abruptly on 
her musings. ‘You're real smart, now.” 
Then noticing the disordered shelves and 
the traces of tears on her sister’s face : 
“You're not sick, are you, Nisby?”’ she 
asked anxiously. 

“No, not a bit. I felt lazy and was 
resting ;” and Miss Nisby sprang up, and 
resumed the forgotten dusting with such 
energy, that the other, as she carried off 
the work basket she had come for, 
thought she must have been wrong about 
»the tear-marks after all. 
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But the spell of those past days was 
not easily broken. Memories of the let- 
ters she had received during the next six 
months came to her; of her pleasure at 
John’s steadily improving prospects ; then 
of the anxious weeks when those letters 
had ceased. After several of those weeks 
had passed, the girl had written twice, — 
thrice, — but no answer had ever reached 
her. Mrs. Tewksbury had died just 
before her son left Ranville; he had no 
other relations there, and Nisby heard 
nothing of him for years 
and years, except a stray 
rumor or two that he 
was prospering wonder- 
fully out in the West. 
Other wooers came to 
her, but she never cared 
for any one but John. 
She could never forget 
him. Why, then, had 
he forgotten her? Per- 
haps her letters had 
never reached him ; 
perhaps he had written 
and his letters had been 


lost in that journey, 
a very long one, it 
seemed to her, that 
they must take to get to her. Surely, 


surely, her faithful woman’s heart would 
cry, John had not ceased to care for her ! 
She could do nothing ; 


but some day, — 
who knows ? 


The thoughts of her quiet, 
shut-in lips had crystallized into a pathetic 
faith in her girlhood’s lover ; a faith pos- 
sible to but few women, and to those few 
a doubtful blessing. 

After awhile John Tewksbury’s name 
ceased to be spoken in Ranville. She 
wondered if any one remembered him but 
herself; sometimes she though he must 
be dead, but that thought was too sad to 
be entertained for a moment; the faded 
old maid remembered her lover’s splendid 
strength and health; surely he must «be 
living somewhere. No one knew of Miss 
Nisby’s romance; even those who re- 
membered the young lovers thought of 
their attachment as a thing of the past, 
one that had come to nothing; there 
were many such. Even Miss Loomis had 
no suspicion that her once pretty sister 
had carried beyond her youth the love 
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that she had once feared had been given 
to John Tewksbury. It had been a 
relief to Bell Loomis when the young man 
left Ranvillle, for she had neither liked 
nor trusted him. One drawer in the old- 
fashioned painted secretary, shared in 
common by the sisters, was always kept 
locked ; Nisby had the key, and the older 
Miss Loomis, incurious by nature, and 
with an unusual faculty for minding her 
own business, had never questioned her 
,as to its contents. Sometimes Nisby 
looked over the score or so of old letters 
kept there all these years; sometimes, 
with a blush on her faded cheek, pressed 
to her lips the lock of dark hair, tied with 
a bit of sewing silk, and wrapped carefully 
in silver paper. These were all she had 
left of the man who had once, she was 
sure, loved her heartily; who even now 
she dared to believe, could not have for- 
gotten her, — judging his nature by her 
own faithful heart. 

Mechanically, as she mused, the little 
spinster had finished her dusting, had 
re-arranged the shelves, leaving a vacant 
place for some new books that had come 
that day, and, just as they had come from 
the express, were lying in a big bundle 
on a chair. After she had opened the 
package, she stood a moment gloating 
over the treasures before her; then, after 
placing them on a table to be catalogued, 
she began tidily to pick up, fold, and put 
away the papers and string with which 
the books had been secured. Under the 
strong outside brown paper wrappers 
were several newspapers, which had been 
placed around the books, the better to 
shield them from careless handling. She 
glanced down their columns carelessly as 
she smoothed them out. Suddenly, the 
name of John ‘Tewksbury caught her eye. 
She looked hastily up the column, then 
grasped the table forsupport. At the top 
of the sheet was the word, “ Obituary ; ”’ 
under that, “ John Tewksbury.” 

When Miss Loomis, having finished her 
afternoon’s work, had set the table for 
tea and got that meal quite ready, she 
began to wonder what had become of her 
sister. 

“Nisby!”’ she called, from the foot of 
the stairs; then, ‘“‘ Nisby!” again, with a 
slight rise of voice indicative of failing 
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patience. Receiving no answer, she 
ascended the stairs slowly, listening as 
she went for any sound from above. When 
she reached her sister’s door, she was 
surprised to find it locked. A_ locked 
door, night or day, was a thing nearly 
unheard of in Ranville, and though the 
younger Miss Loomis’s door was provided 
with a lock and key, that lock had never 
been used in the memory of man, — cer- 
tainly not of woman, as represented by 
her sister Arabella. ‘That woman seized 
the door-handle, and with it shook the 
door vigorously, calling : 


“Nisby! Nisby! Are you _ there? 
Whatever’s the matter?” 
There was a sound as if some one 


was crossing the room ; then the bolt shot 
back, and Nisby, pale, hollow-eyed, stood 
before her sister, saying : 

“T did not know the door was locked, 
Bella. Did you want me?” 

“Nothing but supper,” Arabella re- 
turned, relieved ; “it’s ready. You didn’t 
know it was so late, did you?” 

She had not observed her sister’s 
appearance, and Nisby, shrinking back 
into the darkness of the room behind her, 
said : 

“T can’t eat any, Bella. My head aches 


very bad. You knowI had a bad one 
two or three 
years ago, you 


remember ? ’? — 
anxiously, “ and 
must keep quiet 
now, as I did 
then, so I’m 
going to. bed. 
Leave the tea 
things till morn- 
ing, and I’ll 
do ’em~ with 
the breakfast 
dishes.’ Dish- 
washing was part 
of Miss Nisby’s 
share of the 
household duties 
and, even in her grief, the thought of 
her homely cares arose, for she disliked 
to have her sister take any extra work. 
“Nonsense, Nisby; I'll do ’em. 
you’d better have a cup of tea. 
ever gave you such a bad head?” 
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Nisby declined the offered refreshment, 
and returned the unusual kiss her sister 
gave her as she left her, then began to 
undress mechanically, wishing the dull 
weight at her heart would go away, and 
that she could feel like herself again, 
instead of feeling as if she were some- 
body else. Just before she blew out the 
kerosene light, she opened a drawer, and, 
taking from it the folded paper that she 
had found that afternoon, re-read for the 
twentieth time the few lines that had so 
changed her life. Probably no one else 
would ever know it, but Nisby felt, and 
felt truly, that her life without the thought 
of her girlhood’s lover could never again 
be the same; he had been wrought into 
all her thoughts, into her very being. 
Events were few in Ranville, new objects 
of thought, as derived from hope, scarce : 
her lonely, narrow existence had but 
served to foster her love, as a broader 
and brighter lot would never have done. 
It was true her faith had been once most 
sorely shaken, but it had been re-estab- 
lished more firmly than ever in her lonely 
woman’s heart, heedless of reason or 
logic, and clinging year by year more 
closely to its fond surety. John must be 
true. Yes, now she knew beyond doubt 
that he had been; no other woman had 
filled the place she had hoped to have in 
his life. In all the particulars of the 
newspaper item, details that told of his 
birth and upbringing in Ranville, of his 
short stay in the little western town that 
he afterwards left for the city in which 
the remainder of his life was spent and 
where he died, —no mention was made of 
wife and children. Surely, had he been 
married, the paper would have made 
some allusion to it; so much was told, 
that, too, would have been given, had 
such a thing been. He had loved no 
one else in that far distant life of his; 
something had made him doubt her: a 
man’s faith was not like a woman’s; and 
though she lived only as a memory to 
him, no other woman had blotted the 
thought of her from his heart. He had 
left the little town where she had sent his 
letters; he thought she had forgotten 
him. Why he had not told her of his 
changed plans she did not ask; she did 
not even think of it. A narrow, one- 
, 
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sided way of thinking, without doubt, but 
the life of this woman had been altogether 
narrow and one-sided, not only from force 
of circumstances, but from a certain bent 
in her character ; and she, loving no man 
for twenty long, silent years, seized ea- 
gerly on the few meagre facts that might 
explain, though so poorly to less unbiased 
minds, the cause of his seeming neglect. 

Nisby’s head, which ached and throbbed 
unceasingly during the long night, got 
little of the relief that comes with sleep. 
She heard her sister softly ascend the old, 
creaking stairs, then listened nervously to 
her quiet movements in the next room, 
closing her eyes, and hoping the other 
would not speak to her. Presently the 
door between the two rooms opened, and 
Nisby felt that Bella stood in the doorway 
between, looking at her. She lay motion- 
less, and later, when cautiously she opened 
her eyes, the door was still open, but the 
light was out, and the sound of regular 
breathing assured her that her sister slept. 
Through the long night, Nisby Loomis lay 
there, passive in her grief, going over and 
over the scenes of her youth, and won- 
dering painfully what details had filled out 
the facts given in the paper concerning 
her lover’s life. He had died a rich man ; 
had she been his wife how different would 
have been her lot from the eventless 
existence she had passed. The paper was 
a month old she had seen; and it filled 
her with fresh sorrow to know that, while 
John had been lying in his grave, she 
had gone on with her life, not knowing 
it. A week ago she had even gone to one 
of the infrequent Ranville tea parties, — 
with pleasure, she remembered. “ And 
the same as his widow,’ she moaned, 
burying her face in the pillow. Yes, that 
was what she felt herselfto be : John Tewks- 
bury’s widow. “If all had gone well, I 
should have married him, and I’d have 
been his widow now.”” She thought over 
and over. Vague wonderings, thoughts 
she could not, and would not if she could, 
have expressed, flitted through her mind ; 
and when at daylight she fell asleep, she 
dreamed that she stood by the dead man’s 
grave, and by her side mourned a child, 
with beautiful gray eyes, — eyes like John’s. 

When Nisby awoke, it was broad day, 
and sounds from below told her that 
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breakfast was being prepared. She felt 
dull and heavy, but rose slowly and began 
to dress. She picked out from among 
the few gowns hanging in her closet a 
worn gingham of black and white, which 
she put on carefully, then went down 
stairs. 

“T hope your head’s better, Nisby,” 
Arabella said, looking up as she entered 
the kitchen. ‘Why, child, you look just 
awful ! ” 

“Yes, it aches some still, but I'll 
be all right soon,” the other answered, 
as she straightened the cloth she had 
spread over the table. Unobservant Miss 
Bella noticed no change in her sister 
beyond what might be the effect of a 
severe headache, and the day wore on 
like other days, quiet and uneventful. 
When the sisters changed their working 
dresses “for afternoon,” the younger, 
instead of her usual brown gown, slipped 
on her best one, a black cashmere. 

“Seems to me you're very much 
dressed,’”’ was Miss Loomis’s comment, as 
they sat with their sewing a little later. 
‘‘ But it’s most time to think about spring 
clothes,”’ she went on, “and we’ll have to 
have new dresses this spring. I think 
I’ll get me something dark blue. What 
are you goin’ tohave?’’ Miss Nisby waited 
a moment before answering ; she felt her 
reply would provoke comment, and she 
bent low over her work, as she said: 

“T’ll get me a black nun’s veiling. It 
wears better than anything, and will be 
good for spring and summer, too.” 

“Black!” ejaculated Miss Loomis. 
“Why, Nisby Loomis!  Folks’ll think 
you’re in mournin’. Nun’s veiling wears 
well, and’s as economical a thing’s you can 
get, but why not have a nice color, — 
something light? At your age,” the ten 
years separating the two made Nisby seem 
almost a girl in her sister’s eyes, “ you 
can afford to dress more youthful.”’ 

“T like dark things better, Bella, and 
think I’ll wear them altogether — now,” 
with a little catch in her voice, and sud- 
den color on her sallow cheeks. “I’m 
gettin’ old and must dress suitable to my 
years.” 

* «Well, it does beat all, how notional 
you are, Nisby!”’ And “notional” Miss 
Loomis continued to call her, as each 
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garment took on the same sombre hue, 
and “ Nisby’s mournin’”’ was constantly 
attended to. ‘Their friends noticed it too, 
and wondered and privately gossipped 
over it. No one suspected the reason for 
it. For the spinster’s love story was for- 
gotten by any who had known of it, and 
no connection was established between a 
brief notice of John ‘Tewksbury’s death, 
a notice which appeared later in the local 
paper, and Nisby Loomis’s “cranky 
dressin’.”’ 

Her dress was the only outward change 
in her life ; it went on seemingly no lone- 
lier, no more monotonous than before. 
She slept, and rose, and ate, looked after 
the library, sewed, and attended to her 
daily duties, thriftily saving from their 
little pittance towards the sum they were 
“laying by,” and trying to live out as 
cheerfully as she could the quiet life that 
to her had lost all the hope that had made 
it sweet. No, not all, notall. Her faith 
in John she had firm, it was her very own ; 
some day she would see him again, and 
be with him; she could feel as could a 
wife whose husband had “ gone before.” 
The poor black clothes she wore, the ill- 
fitting black gloves, the coarse black 
bonnet, were to her the outward symbols 
of her widowed heart. In the locked 
drawer of the old writing desk was the 
obituary notice, cut from the western 
paper, tied up with a little poem she had 
found in an old magazine, entitled “The 
Widow’s Cry.” The faded blue ribbon 
that had secured the bundle of letters was 
replaced by a black one; the lock of 
brown hair in its silvered wrapping cov- 
ered bya sheet of black-edged paper. 
That need of expression which is at the 
root of all our mourning customs, she 
felt and expressed in these ways, as far as 
she could, unknown to any save herself. 

In the intervals of her busy life, Nisby 
had always been fond of walking. Now 
these solitary walks along the lonely 
country roads only served to foster the 
thoughts of John that were constantly in 
her mind. Here he had walked with her 
when, as children, they had scampered 
along the road, glad of the release from 
school ; there he had stood one day as he 
bashfully handed her some flowers he had 
gathered by the roadside; yonder was 
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the house where, as “ hired girl,’’ she had 
lived under his roof, and had all uncon- 
sciously learned to love him; and sweet- 
est, yet saddest, of all, was the familiar 
walk up the hill, where he had begged 
her not to forget him, and where he 
had kissed her good-by. ‘The old maid 
rested often under the big elm tree, where 
the young girl had wept so bitterly twenty 
years ago. Miss Nisby did not weep 
there now ; she was dimly conscious, even 
of the morbid, unreal life she was leading ; 
yet her love for the dead man, slumbering 
restlessly all these years, had been awak- 
ened to new strength by the shock of his 
death. Some day she would see him 
again ; with all the depth of her fervent 
religious convictions, Nisby Loomis was 
sure, unquestioningly sure, of that. 

One day her lonely walk led her by 
the village graveyard. Mechanically she 
turned and went in, and paused a moment 
by the spot where her parents, and the 
little brother who had died so young, 
were buried. Bella Loomis’s careful 
hands had kept this corner trim and neat. 
Every week for many years she had 
visited and carefully tended those long- 
made graves. If anything had prevented 
Bella’s weekly visit, Nisby had gone in her 
place ; but it had taken a great deal to keep 
the elder sister from her self-appointed 
work. Now, Nisby, after a moment, 
walked slowly on to the place where a 
simple headstone recorded the fact that 
“Jane, widow of Martin Tewksbury,” 
was lying there, “in hope of a blessed 
resurrection.” John’s mother! O, that 
she might have the right to bear his 
name; to feel that when she, cold and 
still, should lie waiting for that awful 
trump which should summon the dead to 
rise, she might have inscribed over her 
grave the name of him she loved ! 

“John,” she murmured, sinking to her 
knees on the ground, “ John, you and I 
know, if no one else does, that we belong 
to each other, now and forever.”’ 

She stooped forward and began to 
brush away the dead leaves that had 
collected on the neglected mound. It 
was overgrown and matted, the headstone 
discolored and green with moss. Who 
should look after the grave of John’s 
mother but herself? 
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The next time Miss Nisby walked out 
she carried a basket, the one Miss 
Loomis was in the habit of taking with 
her on her weekly visits to the cemetery. 
Thither Miss Nisby turned her steps, and 
an hour’s hard work saw her efforts re- 
warded: the plain little stone looked 
clean and free from moss, the leaves and 
tangled vines were cleared away, with all 
the New England woman’s neatness and 
quietness. Nisby drew back, surveying 
the result of her labor with a feeling 
oddly compounded of housewifely satis- 
faction and sadness. It was a comfort 
to think she could do something for John ; 
if he could see her, he would be glad to 
know she was caring for his mother’s 
burial-place. 

Spring passed, and summer ; .autumn’s 
glory of color faded to winter’s white. 
Miss Nisby had grown a little thinner, 
a little quieter than she had been a 
year ago. No one noticed this, how- 
ever, or, if any one did, it was attributed 
to the black garments in which she was 
always seen. In the deep Vermont snows 
there was much time when the graveyard 
was perforce unvisited, the graves un- 
touched ; but with the first breath of 
spring, Miss Loomis resumed her work 
there ; Miss Nisby, hers. 

In March, Ranville’s quiet was broken 
by a ripple of excitement. Old Miss 
Nash, up on the hill, had consented at 
last to sell her house. It was a big, old- 
fashioned affair, perched high up from 
the town, and overlooking it. Around it 
were spacious grounds, long uncared for 
and run to waste: Miss Nash’s lack of 
neatness, which arose from no lack of 
money, but, as Mrs. Beedle had often 
said, “sheer laziness and fondness for 
clutter,” had long been a trial to the 
inhabitants of the thrifty village. But 
the purchaser of her property was going 
to change all that, evidently, for very soon 
workmen were seen, busy in all direc- 
tions, — carpenters, plumbers, gardeners. 
“The old place wouldn’t know itself” 
Miss Loomis said. The ordering and 
overseeing was all done by an agent from 
3oston, a quiet man, who minded his 
own business, and who expected, evi- 
dently, that other people should attend 
to theirs ; for he returned rather short and 
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gruff answers to the many questions 
asked him, and it was with some diff- 
culty that the many anxious seekers for 
knowledge glearfed the few grains of in- 
formation he vouchsafed. ‘The purchaser 
was an old man named Grey, a widower 
with several grown daughters ; the family 
were coming to Ranville in July; they 
came there because old Mr. Grey had 
taken a fancy to the place as a summer 
home, when he had, in passing through 
Vermont, spent a night in the village. 
For further facts the Ranvilleites must 
wait, they discovered, and thenceforward 
contented themselves with many and 
various speculations. 

July came. ‘The Nash place was in 
apple-pie order; the house modernized 
and freshened within and without, refur- 
nished and ready for its new occupants ; 
the green grass was velvety, the garden 
filled with flowers ; the townspeople agog. 

Past the Loomis’s house, one afternoon, 
flashed a big wagonette filled with smil- 
ing, chattering people; later on, a big 
wagon, full of trunks, crawled up the hill. 
Bella and Nisby watched them from their 
respective stations by two front windows ; 
the Ranville front windows were well 
filled that day, —that is, those windows 
which were in houses commanding the 
way from the station to the “ Nash place.” 
People who had no desirable vantage 
ground of their own had found it con- 
venient to “run in” and visit those who 
had. 

“ Ft'd be only friendly to call, I s’pose,” 
Miss Loomis said, for the hundredth 
time, to the unusual number of book- 
lovers who, it being library day, had felt 
more than ordinary anxiety to provide 
themselves with reading matter; “ though 
they seem pretty gay people for us. Mrs. 
Beedle, she’s goin’ to see them.  Be- 
sides,”” she added, with cheerful frank- 
ness, “I’d just as lief see how the old 
house looks now it’s fixed up so fine.” 
In her sister’s feelings, Miss Nisby felt 
full sympathy ; she, too, would like to see 
the old house in its new dress. 

So, one afternoon, attired in their best, 
the two climbed further up the hill, to the 
pretty modernized house. ‘ No one was 
there ; the ladies had gone out to drive,” 
the neat, white-capped maid said. So 


, 
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disappointed, after a curious glance into 
the hall strewn with rugs and daintily fur- 
nished, — “ for all the world like a new- 
fangled  sittin’-room,”” Miss Loomis re- 
marked afterwards, — the sisters took their 
way back to their own little home, which 
seemed strangely quiet and faded after 
the brightness and beauty of the house 
they had just visited. 

“T do’ know what they’d have thought 
of you, though, Nisby Loomis,’ Bella 
remarked, as they were removing their 
best gowns for their usual afternoon attire, 
“to have seen you all in black and me 
in colors. "Tisn’t usual, you know, and 
I can’t account for such a strange notion 
as you’ve got.” 

“Why should it matter, Bella, if I like 
it? What those people think needn’t 
affect us, need it?”’ Nisby answered ; and 
her answer was but a modification of her 
usual, reply to such remarks. She had 
the wisdom to say little on the subject, 
and even that little she rarely varied. 

After a time, one of the Misses Grey 
returned the visit, bringing her sisters’ 
cards ; the Misses Loomis wondered why, 
for the etiquette of cards was an unknown 
subject to them, visiting cards even being 
rare things in Ranville. ‘The Ranvilleites 
understood before long that the Greys 
were not people they could ever become 
intimate with. 

‘Mighty stuck up, I should call ’em,” 
Mrs. Beedle announced in sewing-meet- 
ing one day, “only that when you meet 
“em anywhere, they’re as pleasant as _pie- 
crust, and don’t seem to have a mite of 
pride about ’em. It beats all, such 
people !’ 

“'They’re not proud, ’specially,’’ de- 
clared Miss Bella. “Why should they 
bee” 

“Why, indeed ?”’ Mrs. Beedle returned. 
“'They’re no better’n other folks, I’m 
sure ; and as to dressin’, they seem to wear 
ginghams and such, same’s we all do. 
But after all, if they want to be quiet and 
keep themselves to themselves, I’m sure 
they’ve got a right to.” 

And with this opinion, Ranville agreed, 
and thereafter watched the doings of the 
Greys with an interest that grew no less 
because the observers felt there was small 
possibility of intimacy between themselves 
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and the inmates of the “ Nash place,” 
as it was still called. ‘There was the 
utmost feeling of friendliness between all 
parties ; and Mr. Grey and his daughters 
increased this feeling not only by sub- 
scribing liberally to the village library, — 
from which they never drew a book, — 
but by trading often at all the Ranville 
shops, and generously contributing to the 
support of the Christian church, which 
they frequently attended. 

Generally, there were visitors at the 
Grey’s; day after day their carriage 
passed the Loomis’s, full of gayly dressed 
and smiling people, often with two or 
three equestrians trotting in its wake. 

One morning in the early fall, Miss 
Grey drove by alone, just before the 
morning train was due. She looked 
toward the library and bowed pleasantly 
to Miss Nisby, standing at the window. 

““She’s going to the train, I shouldn't 
wonder,” Nisby said. “ Miss Cox said 
this morning she’d heard there was 
another sister — a married one — coming 
on a visit. Just tell me if you see her 
coming back, Bella.” 

Miss Loomis had rheumatism badly 
that morning, and was, for-a wonder, 
sitting idle, nursing her swollen fingers. 

“Come quick, Nisby,” she called, 
presently. ‘she’s got some one with 
her.” 

Miss Nisby, broom in hand, took up 
her post by the window again. She 
noticed the strong resemblance between 
the two women seated side by side in the 
handsome T cart. 

“So that’s the other sister,’”’? she com- 
mented. ‘I wonder who she’s in black 
for. Her husband don’t seem to be with 
her. I hope she isn’t a widow, poor 
thing!’’ She watched the black-robed 
figure out of sight, then looked down at 
her own cheap black cotton dress with a 
little sigh. 

The sky darkened before night, and 
the air grew colder; just at dawn next 
morning, a strong wind blew, and, when 
day came, the ground was brightly car- 
peted with fallen leaves. 

“‘Tt’s pretty early for the leaves to fall,”’ 
Miss Loomis said, surveying the thickly 
strewn road. “Like as not there won’t 
be such another blow for a week or two. 
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If it wasn’t for my hands, I’d go and rake 
up our lot.” 

“T’ll go: I can as well as not,’’ Miss 
Nisby answered. “I’H finish up the 
housework, and I haven’t a speck of sew- 
ing but what can wait. I finished Mrs. 
Beedle’s waist last night, and I’ll do it up 
so that it’ll be ready if she sends for it.” 

Accordingly, soon after their early din- 
ner, armed with a small rake, Miss Nisby 
trudged off to the cemetery. Carefully 
she cleared away the fallen leaves, pick- 
ing off with her fingers those that the 
rake did not remove, until the grass was 
neat once more. She packed the leaves 
into her little basket, then stood a minute 
resting after her labors, surveying with a 
thrifty satisfaction the result of her work. 
Presently she turned toward the spot 
where John’s mother was lying. As she 
approached it, she perceived a woman 
standing there: a woman tall and grace- 
ful, robed in black from head to foot. 
Thrown back from her sad and pale face 
a long crape veil fell; just over the line 
of her smooth blonde hair was a gleam 
of something white and soft. She did 
not observe Nisby, who paused uncer- 
tainly at sight of her. It was unusual to 
meet any in the graveyard, and 
this woman, as Nisby perceived after her 
first surprise, was a stranger in Ranville. 
In a moment reflected that it. must 
be the sister who had that day arrived at 
the Greys. She noted the perfect fit of 
the little jacket, the graceful fall of the 
gown and the neatly fitting gloves the 
stranger wore, and, womanlike, remem- 
bered her own appearance, — her faded 
black calico dress, her old black straw hat, 
— and wished she had not come there just 
then. What could a stranger be doing 
in that unlovely place? Surely there was 
nothing to attract one there. As Miss 
Nisby stood hesitating, her rake in one 
hand, the basket stuffed with leaves in 
the other, the woman looked up and saw 
her. 


one 


she 


“| beg your pardon,” she said, with a 
gentle bow, and in a low, rich, voice ; 
“could you tell me if the Jane ‘Tewks- 
bury buried here was the mother of — of 
John Tewksbury, who died in the West 
over a year ago?”’ 

The slight hesitation midway in her 
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question was not lost on her listener, nor 
did the faded little woman fail to appre- 
ciate the ripe beauty of the face turned 
toward her. 

“ Yes, — yes, ma’am,’’— Miss Nisby 
felt her own face color as she spoke, — 
“she was John’s mother.” 


“ | should like to hear from you about 
Mr. ‘Tewksbury’s younger life here,”’ pur- 
sued the clear voice. ‘‘ I have never met 
any one from his native place before, and 
you, perhaps, knew him well?” 

““Yes,’’ Nisby answered from the mist, 
in which floated vaguely the thought of 
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"As Miss Nisby stood hesitating, the woman looked up and saw her." 
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“Tid you know him, then?” the beau- 
tiful woman asked eagerly, her lips trem- 
bling a little as she spoke. “ But,” as no 
answer reached her, “of course you 
hardly remember him if you did; he left 
here so long ago.” 

Know John! Remember him! Who 
was this woman who asked such a ques- 
tion ? 

“Yes, I knew him,” Nisby found voice 
to answer. 

“Perhaps you may know who I am,” 
the stranger continued. “I should like 
to see you some time at my father’s house. 
It was strange he should have bought a 
house here of all places, though he did 
not know then that this was Mr. ‘Tewks- 
bury’s early home. I wish you might 
come to see me some time —I don’t 
know vour name ’’— she paused inquir- 
ingly. 

“ |oomis — Nisby Loomis,” Miss Nisby 
answered, out of a sort of mist by which 
she felt mentally surrounded. 





how strange it seemed to hear John 
spoken of thus formally. ‘Then she real- 
ized that the other was speaking again. 
“1 shall hope to see you soon,” were the 
first words she grasped, ‘or, perhaps, 
you would let me come to you, —if you 
would tell me where you live Miss — or 
is it Mrs. Loomis?” with a slight stress 
on the title. 

“Miss Loomis,” the old maid _ said. 
Through the mist, strange thoughts were 
floating dizzily. Mustering up her cour- 
age, she gave the required information ; 
then, confusedly, hurriedly, — 

“You are a Miss Grey, ma’am?’”’ she 
stammered. 

“T was a Miss Grey,” the other re- 
turned, “but it was long ago. I have 
been married nearly eighteen years. My 
husband was from this place. I thought 
you knew. I am John ‘Tewksbury’s 
widow.” 

She bent her head as she spoke, and 
Nisby, as one in a dream, noted her quiv 
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ering lips, while she raised her hand and 
drew over her face the shielding crape, 
then, turning, walked slowly away. 

‘The sky had darkened ; from the drift- 
ing clouds, slow, heavy drops were fall- 
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veil ; on the grassy mound beneath which 
his mother slept her long and peaceful 
sleep ; and on Miss Nisby Loomis, bereft 
and tearless, lying prone by the little hil- 
lock, her faded black dress strewn with 


the bright leaves she had gathered in her 
work among the graves. 


ing ; falling on John Tewksbury’s widow, 
weeping drearily under her down-drawn 





MY TWO FRIENDS. 
By S. W. Foss. 


LIVED alone within a mighty city, 
| ‘The crowds that come and go ; 
Mid all its throngs, the foolish and the witty . 
I had no friend or foe. 


‘There were two men, within that mighty city, 
Came to me from the throng ; 

One loved me with a love akin to pity, 
‘The other’s hate was strong. 


‘The lover and the hater dwelt beside me, 
Passed through the selfsame gate ; 
And neither, in their passing-by, denied me 


‘The look of love or hate. 


So many menths within that mighty city 
I loved my friend full well ; 

But him, my foe, for him I felt no pity — 
But the deep hate of hell. 


One morning, in the twilight, o’er the city 
‘There came an icy breath : 

My friend had passed, beyond my love and pity, 
The border land of death. 


Then was I lonely, and the way grew dreary ; 
{ grimly fought with fate, 

And cherished, with my loneliness aweary, 
Dead love and living hate. 


I sought his grave to whom my heart was mated, — 
My friend, the good and brave ; 

And there I saw the form of him I hated, 
Bent, weeping, o’er his grave. 


And then he told me that, in all the city, 
Sut me and him below, 

From all the throngs that needed God’s sweet pity, 
He had no friend or foe. 


And now we live within the selfsame city, 
No other friends we crave ; 

Our love is strong that sprang from human pity, 
Above the dead man’s grave. 











THE RINDGE GIFTS TO CAMBRIDGE. 
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a certain portion of our American world 


outside of Massachusetts, Cambridge 
stands, I think, for Harvard College and 
not much else. The town, it is true, 
borrowed its name from the old English 
university town because of the college, 
and in the expectation that its college or 
prospective colleges were to fulfil a func- 
tion in New England which Trinity and 
St. John’s, Caius and Corpus, and other 
Cambridge colleges had been filling for 
centuries in old England. But while the 
old town which grew up about the bridge 
over the river Cam has remained from 
first to last, through all the centuries, only 
a university town, — dull, apart from the 
intellectual brilliancy which shines from 
the colleges, and slow, save for the fire and dash infused into it during terms by 
the choice body of English youth who gather there,—the new Cambridge has in 
late years stridden forward almost like a western town. It has spread itself out for 
miles away from the college, and is at this day full of intelligent life, of young and 
active life, and of municipal life purely its own. 

A glance at a map of that part of the shore of Massachusetts Bay where it sets 
in farthest to form the harbor of Boston shows a very large centralization of 
population on a very small area. After New York it is the largest aggregation of 
population which gathers about any ocean port on the continent. Two tidal 
rivers with broad estuaries make their way into the bay at this point. Within a 
radius of four miles there are five municipalities known by different names, all 
so full of people that their street systems interlace and connect, except where the 
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rivers and tidal inlets prevent them from 
doing so. Cambridge is one of these 
municipalities and the second largest. 
It is often called the Brooklyn of Boston, 
separated from it only by its broad tidal 
river, the Charles, as Brooklyn is separated 
from New York. It has within its own 
area miles upon miles of streets, many 
thousands of inhabitants ; and it demands 
for itself, or at any rate is in a condition 
to wisely and profitably use, every muni- 
cipal and public advantage which its own 
efforts or the philanthropic acts of others 
can secure for it. 

To this city, with these needs and 
these capacities to enjoy and appreciate, 
has recently come a rare bestowal of 
public benefits. It is unusual when one 
considers the source of it, — the liberality 
of a private individual. It is remarkable 
for the public wants which it responds to 
and binds together. 

Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, a Cambridge 
man by birth, but a Californian by present 
residence, has, out of loyalty to his native 
city, built and given to it within a little 
over three years, a city hall, a public 
library, and a manual training school. 
He has also given a valuable. site for a 
high school building in the heart of the 
city, upon condition that the city should 
erect the new school ; and this condition 
is now in-process of fulfilment. ‘These 
gifts are noteworthy considered indi- 
vidually, and they are noteworthy con- 
sidered as a group. It is in every respect 
a remarkable case of generous and judi- 
cious giving. 

In a particular way the gifts answered 
to the need of Cambridge. There was 
pressing demand for better quarters for 
the public collection of books. A library 
had for quite a number of years existed 
in the city, distinct from the college 
library. In the beginning it was a private 
affair belonging to the Cambridge Athe- 
neum, a chartered body organized in 
1849, and having various literary pur- 
poses as the reason of its existence, 
the gathering of a library, the founding of 
a reading-room, and the support of a 
lyceum. It is this association which 
built the Atheneum Building on the 
corner of Main and Pleasant Streets, 
afterward purchased by the city, and 
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known to the present generation as the 
City Hall. ‘The privileges of the library 
were originally enjoyed only by sub- 
scribers. ‘The city bought it in 1858 and 
continued for a while the old arrangement. 
In 1874, the library was made public. Its 
home in latter days has been in rented 
rooms in a commercial building, quarters 
evidently not calculated to secure its 
greatest usefulness, and not sufficiently 
safe for a collection already so valuable. 

Mr. Rindge’s gift of the library build- 
ing was announced to the city govern- 
ment in June, 1887. It was his first gift. 
The committee in whose hands the matter 
of the consideration of plans and the 
determination of other details was placed, 
went about it very speedily and the 
library has now stood for some time com- 
pleted. It was first opened to the public 
in August, 1889. The gift included not 
only the building itself, but a large tract 
of ground in one of the most desirable 
portions of the city, lying very near the 
buildings of the university. A whole 
square situated between Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, Irving and Trowbridge Streets was 
appropriated as a site, and has since been 
beautified to make suitable surroundings. 
So large is the open space about the 
library, that it might fairly be called a 
park, and constitutes, considered by itself 
alone, a very generous public gift. 

The design of the library building 
comes from the office of a well-known 
firm, and the reputation, particularly of 
the senior member of it, entitles what 
has been produced here to respectful 
and attentive consideration simply in its 
aspect as a work of art. The architects 
of the building were Van Brunt and Howe 
of Kansas City. Mr. Henry Van Brunt 
is one of the seniors of the profession in 
this country and his name attached to 
any work is sufficient to give importance 
to it. He has had a long professional 
career. For many years he was associ- 
ated in business in Boston with Professor 
William R. Ware, and during the existence 
of that business relationship many build- 
ings of note were produced in this imme- 
diate vicinity. The beautiful, picturesque 
and conveniently appointed church on 
the corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets in Boston (the First Church ), was 
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designed by Ware and Van Brunt ; also 
the Harvard Medical School, which stands 
at the corner of Exeter and Boylston 
Streets. At Wellesley College the same 
firm were the architects of the fine large 
dormitory known as Stone Hall, and of 
the School of Music. ‘They have left 
their mark in a particularly prominent 
way upon the city of Cambridge. The 


which goes by the name of its central 
component, Memorial Hall. This great- 
est of the eastern works, in whose de- 
signing Mr. Van Brunt has shared, rises 
within sight of the new library. Its tower 
may be seen over the roof of the manual 
training school. 

The library is Romanesque in style, 
and in this respect stands alone among 





Cambridge Public Library 


visitor who goes to inspect the college 
and its immediate surroundings _ loses 
much if he fails to see the group of 
buildings on Brattle Street occupied by 
the Episcopal Divinity School, the dormi- 
tory, memorial church, and other build- 
ings constituting an association of har- 
monious forms which every one admires. 
Their principal fame rests, however, upon 
a larger work, the largest and most impos- 
ing college building in New England, — not 
to include a wider area, — and one of the 
most unique buildings in the country: 
that combination of students’ dining 
apartment, Ruhmeshalle and _ theatre, 





the various buildings of Mr. Van Brunt’s 
which have just been mentioned. The 
Romanesque is the most popular of 
recently revived styles, and it is interest- 
ing to see how he uses it, to observe how 
he expresses himself in this language. 
The style is one which, as is well known, 
was brought into vogue by Henry Hob- 
son Richardson, and was used by him in 
Trinity Church, in Boston, and in almost 
all his works. In the interesting essays 
which Mr. Van Brunt has from time to 
time contributed to periodical literature, 
he has here and there expressed his 
views of the Romanesque style, and the 
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Interior of Cambridge Public Library. 


way in which it should be applied to 
modern uses. He has spoken in high 
terms and in a generous manner of 
Richardson, and of the value of what 
Richardson has contributed to American 
architecture. And this is worth noting, 
for Mr. Van Brunt was Mr. Richardson’s 
senior in the profession, and an estab- 
lished practitioner in Boston when Rich- 
ardson came into the field. It indicates 
how far he stands above a petty profes- 
sional jealousy. But underlying his un- 
divided approbation of the man, and _ his 
high appreciation of his work, there is a 
distinct note of disapproval of what he 
considers the tendency to exaggerate 
medizval effects, noticeable, perhaps, not 
so much in Richardson’s work as in that 
of his followers. In an Adantic article 
published in 1886, speaking of the 
Romanesque style, Mr. Van Brunt says 
that 


“it has the advantage of being an early and un- 
corrupted type, and it will be interesting to see in 
what direction and to what end its apparently un- 


exhausted capacities will lead us, by the course of 
constant and intelligent experiment to which it is 
now subjected. But these experiments are often 
open to the charge of an affectation of barbarism 
and heaviness inconsistent with our civilization. 
They have hardly broken loose from the bonds of 
precedent in the style, or shown signs of acquir- 
ing new elements with any tendency to that 
delicacy and refinement which are necessary to 
satisfy modern culture, or to that elasticity essen- 
tial to modern requirements.” 

For the choice and patiently studied 
work of Richardson in the Harvard Law 
School, Mr. Van Brunt has unqualified 
approval; but he refers to the gate lodge 
of Mr. Ames’s country house at North 
Easton, designed by the same architect, 
as a “specimen of boisterous Titanic 
gambolling.” The later work of Richard- 
son appears to him the most free from 
blemishes. The whole career of the 
great architect indicates, in the view of 
Mr. Van Brunt, progress toward what is 
highest and most valuable. It shows, he 
says, “a steady process of development 
from savage and brutal strength, to 
strength refined by study, enriched by 
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experience, and controlled by indomit- 
able will.” 

The public library at Cambridge fur- 
nishes an opportunity of showing how, in 
the estimation of Mr. Van Brunt, the 
Romanesque motive should be dealt with, 
and stands alongside his written words as 
an interesting commentary on Richard- 
son’s style. Certain points of resem- 
blance are to be noted between Richard- 
son’s library buildings and the new 
library at Cambridge. There are about 
the entrance the round arches, with their 
ornamentation of medizval carving, 
which Richardson brought into favor. 
There is the tower flanking the entrance, 
designed to contain the stairway to the 
second story, and which, in fact, serves 
that purpose here. There is the long 











wing or extent of front beyond 
this, with its solid lower wall and 
row of windows above. All of 
these are features which are no- 
ticeable in Richardson’s libraries. 
And there is a further superficial 

resemblance arising from the materials 
employed, Dedham granite being used for 
the wall work and a darker stone for the 
ornamentation. Picturesqueness of out- 
line and in the grouping of parts is an 
effect which is pleasing to Mr. Van Brunt. 


This we should conclude not only from 
his work here but from certain other 
work in which he has been concerned, 
such as the First Church and the divinity 
school. ‘The opportunity to introduce 
the quaint and elaborate Romanesque 
carving is also a chance which he gladly 
seeks and improves. ‘There is much of 
this about the entrance arches, and an 
elaborate band runs entirely across the 
end, carved with many quaint faces. More 
carving of similar character is bestowed 
upon the details of the windows above, 
and even the small corbels at the eaves 
are some of them chiselled into grotesque 
heads. But while there is a likeness to 
the work of Richardson insome respects, 
there is a marked difference in others. 
What is felt on a comparison of the work 
here and the work 
of Richardson of a 
similar order, — 
for example 
the Quincy 
and North 
Easton 





Hallway of Cambridge City Hall. 


libraries, —is precisely what one would 
look for on reading Mr. Van Brunt’s state- 
ment of what pleases him and what does 
not so fully meet his approbation in the 
Richardsonian manner. There is an 
intentional departure from the original 
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types in their massiveness, breadth, and 
much-emphasized solidity. There is a 
much greater lightness noticeable in the 
general aspect of the exterior, a tendency 
toward a more pronounced nicety of 
finish, and a studied avoidance of any- 
thing which could be called an exagger- 
ation of the medieval effect. 

Much thought has obviously been given 
to the arrangement of the interior, and it 
appears to be in every way convenient 
and adapted to its purpose. Van Brunt 
and Howe have built a number of public 
libraries, and seem to have made a close 
study of what is necessary for the con- 
venience and comfort of those who use the 
building, and for the safety of the books. 
The arrangements, in several practical re- 
spects, are in advance of those found in 
some of the Richardson libraries. ‘The 
zsthetic is not sacrificed, but it is not 
allowed to control where it would conflict 
with the most advanced ideas of what is 
important in interior appointments. In 
the libraries at Quincy and North Easton, 
referred to above, the books are so 
arranged as to contribute to the interior 
effect. They are not accessible to the 
public, but are placed in open alcoves on 
either side of the principal wing of the 
building, down which the visitor can 
look; and about these alcoves there is 
more or less ornamentation by way of 
clustered shafts, or carved capitals, or 
balustrades. Such an arrangement in- 
volves a sacrifice of safety. In the Cam- 
bridge public library, the books are kept 
in an isolated wing (not visible from the 
front of the building), and entirely shut 
off from the rest of the interior by a 
brick wall. ‘This wing is entered by two 
small doors behind the delivery desk, the 
lighter doors for ordinary use being for- 
tified by heavier fireproof ones behind. 
The interior of the book wing is a mere 
matter of iron floors, iron frames for 
bookshelves and bare brick walls. ‘This 
type of bookroom is now well known. 
There is no attempt made to impress the 
mind with any other sensation than that 
of the security of the books. It is made 
abundantly light by long windows ex- 
tending from the floor to the roof. The 
end of the wing is a mere brick partition, 
not a finished stone wall. It may be re- 


moved at any time, and the bookroom 
extended when more space is demanded. 
The first glance at the exterior would lead 
one to infer that the wing at the right 
which appears in the front view was de- 
signed to contain the books, but this is 
not its purpose. It is a reading-room, and 
contains in shelves placed directly against 
the wall, a number of reference books 
which may be taken down without applica- 
tion at the desk, and consulted at the tables 
occupying the open space in the centre. 
When the interior appointments of the 
library were under consideration, it was 
decided to provide for a memorial room 
on the first floor, where manuscripts, war 
relics, and other literary and _ historical 
matter of public interest connected with 
the history of Cambridge, might be col- 
lected. It was thought that, if the inter- 
est of Cambridge people could be aroused, 
this might become a very valuable feature 
of the library. The collection is now at 
its very beginning, but already possesses 
a number of objects of interest, and is 
destined to steadily increase. Many a 
town would do well to follow the example 
which is thus offered at the Cambridge 
library. Many of the smaller objects 
which the antiquary prizes are wholly lost, 
because there is no place to receive them 
when they are first dislodged from their 
regular resting-place. Among the things 
which have already found their way into 
the collection at Cambridge are the Euro- 
pean note book of Margaret Fuller, and 
a portfolio of her papers ; also a number 
of objects which are of interest from 
their associations, such as the lock, key, 
and hinges of the front door of the old 
Holmes mansion, removed to make way 
for the Law School, the old arm-chair and 
some other relics of Professor Popkin, a 
quaint old character, the last man to wear 
a three-cornered hat in the streets of 
Cambridge. A number of objects of 
artistic value have been given by Mrs. 
Anna L. Moring, a Cambridge lady of 
wealth who made various bequests for 
public purposes. Her bust stands in the 
Memorial Room. Several paintings, prin- 
cipally copies from well-known European 
masterpieces, presented by Mrs. Moring, 
hang upon the walls of the Memorial 
Room and in other parts of the building. 
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The library which Mr. Rindge has so 
finely equipped is doing a valuable work 
in Cambridge, in a field which the college 
library does not in the least reach. 


Great 


Council Chamber of Cambridge City Hall. 


pains are taken to increase the 
circle of readers and reach as 
many people as possible. There 
are six local stations in different 
parts of the city, where catalogues 
are kept, and where books can be 
ordered by the simple filling out of a 
slip such as would be made by a per- 
son calling for a book at the library. 
These slips are collected three times a 
week, and the books called for are sent 
out to the stations on the same day. The 
outside delivery system at the stations is 
highly appreciated, and the number of 
books drawn is constantly increasing. It 
is also a part of the system of the library 
to allot ten cards to each teacher of the 
grammar schools and higher grades. The 
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books ordered on these cards are dis- 

tributed by the teachers among the pupils, 

at their discretion, and are returned to the 

teacher and through her to the library. 
The library building 
is itself very much 
frequented by readers 
and persons in search 
of books. On almost 
any afternoon, a 
glance into its cheer- 
ful interior will suffice 
to convince one that 
Mr. Rindge’s gift is 
highly appreciated, 
and that the influence 
of the library is being 
increased by the at- 
tractiveness of its new 
home. 

The City Hall is the 
most prominent of the 
group of gifts which 
came after the libra- 
ry. The public an- 
nouncement by Mr. 
Rindge of his deter- 
mination to provide 
the city with a muni- 
cipal building, was 
contained in a letter 
dated at Los Angeles, 
November 3, 1887, 
and addressed to 
Mayor Russell. The 
demand for new ac- 
commodations for the 
city government was 
no less pressing than 
the demand for new 
quarters for the pub- 
lic library. For years 
the existing City Hall 

had been wholly inadequate for the pur- 
pose, and unworthy of a great city. Yet 
it had been impossible, under the pres- 
sure of many needs, to undertake so 
large a work as the providing of a new 
one. The proposal of Mr. Rindge cast 
upon the city the duty of providing a 
suitable site. After a little debate, the 
front of a block upon Main Street, just 
above the old City Hall, upon the oppo- 
site side, was selected. The choice 
seems a judicious one. The new build- 
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ing stands upon higher ground than the 
old, and therefore occupies a command- 
ing, as well as a central position. It is 
on the principal business thoroughfare of 
the city, and on the main artery which 
connects Boston with the College and 
old Cambridge. Dwellers on the Boston 
side of the Charles River, whose windows 
command an outlook over the neighbor- 
ing city, have seen a new tower rise and 
take its place among the existing spires 
of Cambridge within the last two years, 
at first appearing as a mass of scaffolding 
above the neighboring buildings, and at 
last defining itself as a large square shaft 
capped with a pyramidal roof. This new 
feature which has inserted itself in so 
prominent a way in the old prospect is 
the tower of the new City Hall. 

There is a pleasant historical sugges- 
tiveness about the form which the archi- 
tects, Longfellow, Alden, and Harlow 
have chosen for this building. In its 
general outline it is allied to a group of 
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traditional trait ; and it has also in other 
respects a likeness to that advanced type 
of civic building which was developed in 
the cities of the Netherlands when they 
stood at the forefront of European cities. 
Buildings erected for the secular public 
purposes of towns and cities form a very 
interesting succession of types as far back 
as they can be traced. The tower is the 
feature which is most constant through all 
the. successive changes of taste. The 
earliest charters granting municipal rights 
in France, it is said, always mentioned 
the privilege of erecting a belfry in con- 
nection with the municipal building, — 
the bells serving many important pur- 
poses, calling the citizens together for 
public assemblages, giving warning of 
some tumult in the streets, or perhaps of 
the sudden descent of some enemy upon 
the walls or gates. One use of them was 
made from the first which is also made 
to-day, the sounding of an alarm of fire, 
and in this respect there is a common 
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buildings which have a large historical in- 
terest and a large artistic interest. The 
tower was the leading feature of most 
medizval town halls. ‘This new building 


has in this respect a very ancient and 


Manual Training School. 


purpose which binds together all the cen- 
turies. In another particular, the anti- 
quary will note, in the exterior of the City 
Hall at Cambridge, the repetition of an 
exceedingly ancient feature. This feature 
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is the balcony in the centre of the front, 
just over the entrance. The medieval 
builders were as sure to introduce a pro- 
vision of this sort in their town halls as 
they were to erect a proper tower for the 
bells. It was the place of public proc- 
lamations. One may easily imagine the 
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In general outline it seems to be the 
late Gothic development of the town 
hall, or guild hall, to which the munici- 
pal building at Cambridge is most closely 
allied. The civic building, the building 
which stood for a joint movement of citi- 
zens whether of the muncipality or of the 




















Blacksmith Shop, Cambridge Manual Training School. 


surging crowd, the upturned faces which 
in old days thronged up to such a public 
rostrum, combating for the most favor- 
able places for seeing and hearing, help- 
ing out verbal arguments by a touch from 
the staff of a halberd or the blunt end 
of a pike. The printed announcements 
posted at the street corners, and the 
notices in the columns of the papers, have 
superseded, in our day, this way of bring- 
ing to the attention of the citizens the 
decisions and orders of their local rulers. 
And yet in a certain way the balcony of 
the City Hall at Cambridge is serving the 
old purpose and performing its old-time 
function. It bears inscribed on its face 
a proclamation of certain principles, 
which I refer to again later. It has a 
voice of its own, with which it addresses 
every one who comes near it. 


guild, reached its highest development 
during the medizval periods in the towns 
of the Low Countries. The Flemings were 
the merchants and artisans of Europe. 
Wealth poured in upon individuals, muni- 
cipalities and guilds, and part of it went 
out, or rather went into permanent shape 
in stately buildings. There is a great 
hall still to be seen to-day at Ypres, a 
little town not far from Lille, an enduring 
monument of this early prosperity, a 
massive and imposing building with a 
large square tower rising from the centre 
of the front. There are no gables, but 
high roofs sloping upward with a rapid 
pitch from the front and from the ends. 
Three tiers of windows indicate the divi- 
sion of stories within. It is by no means 
an isolated example of this style. Resto- 
ration or the substitution of renaissance 
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buildings have blotted out some of the 
older halls, or modified their original fea- 
tures. But the same type is still to be 
seen to great advantage in the rich facade 
‘at Oudenarde with its elaborate central 
tower, in the great city hall at Brussels, 
and in the building which looks down 
upon the marketplace at Bruges. ‘The 
tower at Brussels is not exactly in the 
middle of the front. The building is 
otherwise symmetrical and there is no ap- 
parent reason why the tower should not 
be at the precise centre of the length. 
According to the oft-repeated legend, the 
architect when he discovered that the 
tower was not in the middle mounted to 
the summit of it and jumped down, a 
matter of some three hundred feet. Many 
repetitions have not secured a wide cre- 


facade to the main street or square ; in the 
character of the roof which is high and 
recedes from the front instead of show- 
ing gables on the principal street ; and in 
the manner in which the whole design is 
strengthened and ornamented by a lofty 
central tower. 

While the City Hall may be associated 
in its principal lines with these prominent 
historical types, it does not follow them 
in matters of detail. In ornamentation 
all the buildings referred to are Gothic. 
The details of the new building at Cam- 
bridge are, in the common acceptation of 
the term, Romanesque. In other words, 
we have here, as in the library, one more 
example of the influence of Richardson, 
one more proof of the popularity of his 
style, and of the permanence of the im- 
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dence for this story. The belfry tower at 
Bruges is the subject of a familiar poem 
by Longfellow. The new City Hall at 
Cambridge is like all these Flemish 
buildings: in presenting a long principal 


pression which he made upon architecture 
in this country. Richardson built one 
city hall, which presents his familiar 
details ; but it is individual in design, and 
the present building does not resemble it 
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in general outline. There is perhaps 
here at Cambridge a suggestion of the 
master’s work in the court house at Pitts- 
burg. But it is not necessary to suppose 
that the designers of the new City Hall 
were influenced by any of Richardson’s 
buildings in particular, or did more than 
draw at will upon the details now com- 
monly associated with the Romanesque 
style as it is practised in this country, 
and which have become the property of 
the whole profession. 

The entrance of the City Hall, which 
one reaches by an ascent of nineteen 
steps from the sidewalk, makes a beauti- 
ful picture in itself. There is some carv- 
ing about the deep round arch and about 
the capitals at its base. Asort of wrought- 
iron network of a choice design protects 
the glass panels of the outer doors. ‘There 
is a screen, also in wrought-iron, over the 
semicircular light above, and upon it the 
arms of the city are very appropriately 
placed. Just inside this doorway is a 
vestibule with a mosaic pavement and 
brick walls, separated by glass doors 
from the principal corridor of the 
first floor. The brick walls of the 
vestibule are pleasing in color, and 
the panel on either side relieves 
their severity. A wide hallway ex- 
tending nearly the whole length of 
the building, parallel with the front, 
makes access to all the rooms on the 
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groundfloor very easy. The wainscot and 
other woodwork of this hall is of some 
light wood, oak or ash. Overhead, the 
beams which support the next floor divide 
the ceiling into compartments, and around 
these compartments runs a simple cornice, 
resembling the Corinthian cornice as it 
was rendered by colonial builders, and as 
it is seen about old doorways and porches. 
The principal general feature of the inte- 
rior halls is the stairway, rising by broad 
double flights from the basement to the 
upper floor. Windows at every landing 
flood it with light. All the interior space 
devoted to corridors and _ hallways is 
abundantly lighted, and a serious difficulty 
in the construction of large public build- 
ings has been satisfactorily met. Upon 
the line separating the stairway from the 
principal corridor on each floor are orna- 
mental pillars with capitals, motived by 
some ante-Gothic type, Romanesque or 
Byzantine, or both; and these, with the 
balustrades, furnish the principal decora- 
tion of the space allotted to the stairs. 











Drawing-room, Cambridge Manual Training School. 
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A glance from the windows of the 
stairway discloses the fact that the build- 
ing is not a solid rectangle, as would be 
inferred from a front or side view. It 
forms three sides of a square. When 
the increasing demand for office accom- 
modations makes it necessary, the capa- 
city of the building can be indefinitely 
increased by extending the side wings, 
or the square may be completed by add- 
ing a fourth block across the back. If 
that should be done, the windows of the 
stairway would look out into an enclosed 
courtyard instead of into the recessed 
space between the two side wings, as at 
present. Each of these wings, as now 
arranged, contains a large assembly 
room for one of the legislative branches 
of the city government, with windows on 
‘the outer wall. ‘They do not extend en- 
tirely to the inner wall, and the _possi- 
bility of a passage-way to other rooms 
beyond is not permanently blocked. ‘The 
Common Council sits in one of these 
large assembly rooms, the Mayor and 
Aldermen in the other. These chambers 
are very pleasing in their decoration, and 
such interiors would hardly have been 
possible twenty years ago. It is an inter- 
esting subject of conjecture whether they 
can possibly seem to us, after the lapse of 
twenty years, as insipid, meaningless, and 
generally tasteless as many of the rooms 
prepared and decorated for similar pur- 
poses a score of years back. One in- 
clines to think that the interior designers 
and decorators of the present day have 
got hold of something more lasting. 

In the Common Council chamber, 
above a high wainscot of light ash, a 
broad expanse of dull green wall, with an 
unobtrusive pattern in a slightly lighter 
tint, extends to the moulding at the lower 
edge of the frieze. The whole wall effect 
is very light, and “dull” is not used to 
indicate anything dark in shade. ‘The 
room extends through two stories, and 
the upper windows are just the height of 
the frieze. Or let it rather be said that 
the broad decorative band which I call 
by this name is exactly accommodated to 
the height of the upper windows, so that 
these cause no break in the continuity of 
the cornice or of the lower moulding. A 
light brown tint is used in the frieze, 
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divided into panels by borders of a lighter 
color in pattern. ‘The cornice above the 
frieze is of the most elaborate Corinthian 
type. Like the other carved and raised 
work, it is of an ivory white color with its 
finer lines emphasized by gilding, and 
forms a beautiful termination to the ver- 
tical wall. A shallow curve rises from 
the cornices to the flat part of the ceiling, 
which is checked off by cross beams of 
ivory and gold into square compartments. 
Twenty desks and chairs of heavy oak, 
simple in outline, are arranged in a semi- 
circle on the floor. ‘The raised desk and 
chair of the presiding officer and the 
benches outside the rail are massive and 
severe in design, and in keeping with the 
seats of the councilmen. 

The aldermen’s room is very similar in 
arrangement, and in the character of its 
decoration. But it is somewhat larger, 
and the coloring of the principal wall 
space is different, a terra-cotta tint being 
used instead of green. 

Mr. Rindge, in his broad plan of giving, 
embraced more than the library and city 
hall. He wished to do something toward 
extending educational privileges in a new 
direction, on a side where the public 
school system made no provision. As he 
expressed it in his announcement of his 
intent, which was made Nov. 3, 1887, he 
proposed to give the city an industrial 
school. A committee was nominated by 
him to inquire into different methods of 
industrial education. ‘The whole matter 
was carefully investigated by this com- 
mittee, and one of their number and a 
member of the high school committee of 
the city, visited several schools in different 
parts of the country. ‘This inquiry, and 
the deliberation upon plans occupied the 
winter and spring of 1887-8. 

As soon as the system of instruction 
to be followed was determined, the work 
of getting the building ready went for- 
ward with great rapidity. Ground was 
not broken until the middle of July, 1888, 
but pupils were received in September. 
The building was not entirely completed 
at that time, but it was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make it possible to begin the 
instruction of the first class. ‘There were 
no ornamental details in the interior to 
delay the finishing, and no lath and plaster 
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work to stand in the way of early occu- 
pation by its slow drying. Some of the 
later work about the building, and in put- 
ting in its fittings, was done by the boys 
themselves. : 

No one can visit the Manual Training 
School and inspect it while in operation, 
without being greatly interested in what 
he sees, no matter what may be his 
individual views as to the propriety of 
introducing manual training into the gen- 
eral education of boys. ‘To the visitor 
who goes through its rooms, the school 
shows the smooth working of a carefully 
designed and somewhat elaborate mechan- 
ism, and in seeing its orderly movement 
the same pleasure is to be had which one 
experiences in watching an_ ingenious 
machine doing its work without, jar and 
without friction. ‘The working hours at 
the Manual Training School correspond 
with the school hours of the public schools 
with one hour in addition. During these 
hours, on any school day, the boys may be 
seen at work. An inspection naturally 
begins with the woodworking room, 
where a part of the first year’s class com- 
mences its manual training. ‘The first 
thing that impresses one is that the boys 
like it. There are no evidences of inat- 
tention. ‘The class or division does not 
seem anxious to be somewhere else. 
There is no wistful studying of a clock 
or watch face. On the contrary, one has 
a feeling that if this boy here should be 
called away from his bench, or this other 
one should be made to look up from his 
lathe, he would resent the interference. 
It is quite possible that to the instructor 
who walks from point to point in the 
workroom there are differences between 
the boys. By daily contact he may dis- 
cover that one is less earnest and intent, 
as well as less capable, than another. But 
the effect of attention and interest is so 
much greater than in the ordinary school- 
room that the slight difference between 
different boys escapes one’s notice. 
Everywhere in the room there is activity, 
and everywhere there is apparently the 
same diligent, earnest work. 

The boys are of various ages, some 
apparently as young as thirteen. During 
work hours they all wear, to protect their 
clothes, the same outer suits of dark 
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brown and black duck, and a 
paper cap. 


round 
On one side of the wood- 
working room is a row of benches, not 
touching the wall but standing free from 
it. Itis at these benches that the first 


work of the course is done. The boys 
may be seen here busily engaged making 
mortises and tenons, learning how to dove- 
tail pieces of wood together, cutting 
grooves in flat pieces of wood and ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the various ele- 
mentary processes of joinery. They pay 
little attention to each other. What 
each has in hand seems to be sufficient 
to occupy his mind. On the other side 
of the room are a number of lathes con- 
nected by belts with the shafting over- 
head. Another division may be seen at 
work at these lathes, learning how to 
make the various forms which appear in 
combination in turned work. There is a 
certain fascination in watching the pro- 
cess of wood-turning, as there is in 
watching the shaping of clay on the 
potter’s wheel. With the help of the 
machinery, the wood seems to yield as 
easily to the touch of the workman in 
one case as in the other. In either case 
the forms seem to be produced with very 
little expenditure of energy, and by the 
law of its production the finished work 
cannot fail to have perfect mathematical 
symmetry. The boys seem to take a 
great interest in seeing the wood shape 
itself under their touch into the likeness 
of the drawing which hangs before them. 
The work which is executed in this room 
and the other rooms is not done from 
models, but from drawings carefully 
figured with all the necessary dimensions. 
These drawings are reproduced to the 
necessary number by “ blue-printing”’ 
from the original. A blue-print, showing 
what he is to do, is suspended or fastened 
in a convenient position before each boy 
at work. 

The inspection of the school may be 
continued by a visit-to the ironworking 
room. ‘This is similar in shape and size 
to the woodworking room. ‘The student 


is taught here the general principles of 
working iron when it is cold, and how the 
same effects are produced upon the metal 
which he produces upon wood with the 
woodworking 


common tools and ma- 
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chines. 
urally much more limited and the impor- 


The utility of hand tools is nat- 


tance of machines greater. 
learn what can be done with the cold 
chisel and file; but the more attractive 
part of the work appears to be the drill 
in the use of machines. 

‘The visitor would miss one of the most 
interesting class-rooms if he should fail to 
glance into the blacksmith shop. Fifteen 
separate forges allow quite a number of 
boys to work together. ‘The work in the 
forge-room is found to possess great at- 
tractiveness for the students, and with 
so many forges in operation, and so many 
hammers going, it presents a very lively 
and stirring scene to the visitor, — not 
apt to offer much resemblance to the 
schoolroom of his own recollection. For 
‘educators, who see in the manual training 
school the solution of many problems of 
the future, the “ anvil chorus ” which may 
be heard here on any morning would pos- 
sess something more than a mere senti- 
mental interest. 

When the plan of instruction to be 
followed at Cambridge was under consid- 
eration, Mr. Rindge’s agent visited, 
among other schools, that of Professor 
Woodward, at St. Louis, where the name 
“Manual ‘Training School” was first de- 
vised and applied. ‘The system adopted 
at Cambridge is similar to that followed 
at St. Louis, but does not follow it in all 
particulars. In the routine of the Cam- 
bridge school there are a number of 
incidental features which are novel, and 
give it, to a certain extent, an individual 
character. ‘There is not space to enlarge 
upon these here, but at least a mention 
should be made of the fire drill, which 
has been brought to a high degree of 
perfection, both as an exercise and a 
practical lesson for a possible practical 
emergency. Hose carriages and ladders 
are kept in the building. ‘The pressure 
at the street hydrants is such as to render 
an engine unnecessary. At the alarm of 
fire, the boys who take part in the drill 
rush out from the school and workrooms 
in a manner to astonish the beholder, 
and only a very few minutes are needed 
to get a stream of water on the building. 
A school of this character can hardly 
continue in existence very long without 


The boys 
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developing new features. There is a 
constant accumulation of new ideas, and 
the latest school to be founded has certain 
advantages over its predecessors. ‘The 
Cambridge school is already exercising 
an influence of its own as a model. 
Within a few months it has been visited 
and inspected by a representative of the 
school system of one of the leading cities 
on the Pacific Coast. -Finely executed 
plans, prepared by the boys in the draw- 
ing-room of the school, have been taken 
by him to the West, and the arrange- 
ments which have been favorably viewed 
at Cambridge may make a new appear- 
ance on the other side of the continent. 

The building in which the work of the 
manual training school is done, is built of 
brick and stands upon a roomy site next to 
the public library. ‘The library faces Broad- 
way, with its side upon Irving Street. 
The manual training school building 
faces Irving Street, and its entrance is 
but a few steps from the entrance of the 
library. ‘There is little ornamentation 
about the manual training school, in the 
sense of carving or anything of that char- 
acter which has no constructive purpose. 
But the architects, Rotch and ‘Tilden, 
have drawn the essential lines in such a 
way that the building is by no means 
bleak or box-like in’ appearance. It 
furnishes a good illustration of how an 
architectural work may be made satis- 
factory to the eye without ornamentation 
in the common acceptation of the term. 
Such architecture would be pronounced 
by many critics the best of all architec- 
ture, in that it does not rely upon senti- 
ment for any part of its effect, but upon a 
frank avowal of its purpose, and a judi- 
cious arrangement of those parts which 
are necessary to enable it to perform that 
purpose. 

A question naturally presents itself as 
to the connection which the Manual 
Training School has with the regular pub- 
lic school system of Cambridge. It is 
also natural to inquire where the boys 
come from who work at the benches and 
anvils, and how they get the instruction 
in English branches which boys of this 
age should be receiving. ‘The situation 
is in some respects a peculiar one. ‘The 
school is supported by Mr. Rindge, but 
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is conducted as a part of the public 
school system of Cambridge. ‘The build- 
ing in which the work is done, was built 
by Mr. Rindge ; the cost of the materials 
upon which the boys work, the expense 
of running the machinery, and the salaries 
of the skilled mechanics who serve as 
instructors are paid from his purse ; and 
he has announced his intention of con- 
tinuing to meet the running expenses 
of the school for an unspecified period. 
But the boys are public school boys, the 
instruction is free, and the work done at 
the Manual Training School counts as 
a part of the public school work. Under 
the present arrangement, each Cambridge 
boy who enters the English High School 
has his option of taking a course of pure 
head work, or a course of part head work 
and pirt hand work. If he elects the 
latter, he drops one study of the regular 
high school course, and only one study. 
In the place of the study which is 
dropped he receives instruction for three 
hours a day in manual training at the 
Manual Training School. Mechanical 


driwing is included under the head of 


minual training, and the other incidental 
features of instruction and work at the 
school. ‘Two-thirds of the time is spent 
in the shops, and one-third in the draw- 
ing-room. Great attention is paid to the 
drawing, and some very fine work is pro- 
duced. The regular high school course 
covers three years, and the manual train- 
ing course is arranged for three years, 
side by side with it, and occupying the 
same proportion of the student’s time in 
one year that it does in another. It is a 
very popular course. ‘Thus far about 
three-fourths of each class have chosen it 
in preference to the course of pure head 
work. While this stands at first thought 
as the choice of the boys, it signifies also 
the choice or at least the assent of the 
parents, as no boys are allowed to take 
the training school course against the 
consent of their parents or legal guardians. 
A number of students from the Lawrence 
Scientific School, a department of Har- 
vard University are also at present taking 
a course at the Manual Training School. 
A prominent western educator, in a public 
address delivered in 1882, said, “I doubt 
if one could find on American soil a more 
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unpromising field for a manual training 
school than beneath the lofty elms of 
Cambridge or New Haven.” ‘The idea 
underlying the statement was, that there 
was something in the atmosphere of an 
Eastern university town — where culture, 
in the sense of literary and esthetic train- 
ing is placed upon such a high pedestal, 
—which would make it impossible for a 
training school to flourish. A visit to 
Mr. Rindge’s school is far from giving 
one the impression of an institution suffer- 
ing from contact with surroundings un- 
suited to its development or an unfavor- 
able atmosphere. It seems to be deeply 
rooted in popular favor, and bids fair to 
hold its ground as well as the old elms 
themselves. 

Mr. Rindge, as a man, presents many 
admirable personal traits. If a sketch of 
his life were to commence, as biographies 
usually commence, with the date of his 
birth, it would be apparent from the in- 
troductory words that the whole story 
would necessarily be very short, and that 
there could be, in the nature of things, 
no long narrative either of connection 
with business affairs or other public con- 
cerns. He was born in 1857, and when 
he gave his gifts to the city he was only 
twenty-nine years old. ‘That part of 
his life which is properly public is there- 
fore just beginning. 

His early life was spent in Cambridge, 
and in the fall of 1875 he entered 
Harvard. He proved not to be very 
strong physically and did not complete 
his course. ‘The New England climate is 
too rigorous for him, and he has been 
compelled to go elsewhere in search of 
a permanent residence. He lives at 
present in California. From time to time 
he has returned to the East fora short 
stay, but the change is apt to have an 
unfavorable effect upon his health. When 
the time drew near for the formal opening 
of the City Hall last December, Mr. 
Rindge came to Boston, but he became 
iil soon after his arrival, and could not be 
present at the exercises at Cambridge. 
He has since returned to California. 

Upon the death of his father, which 
happened several years ago, Mr. Rindge 
inherited the largest fortune which ever 
descended to a Cambridge boy. When 
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he came into the possession of this great 
property he appears not to have looked 
upon it as a power placed in his hands 
exclusively for his own gratification. He 
began to deliberate upon a plan of some 
public work which should be a benefit to 
Cambridge. An idea recommended 
itself to him, and he went to work care- 
fully elaborating it. ‘The first project was 
quite matured, and work all but com- 
menced, when his thoughts recetved a 
turn in a new direction. Among Mr. 
Rindge’s college classmates and close 
personal friends was William E. Russell, 
now Governor of Massachusetts and in 
1887. Mayor of Cambridge. Mayor 
Russell, without knowing of Mr. Rindge’s 
project, but knowing his generosity and 
his means, brought to his knowledge the 
need of the Cambridge public library. 
It was not done with the intention of ask- 
ing him to build a library. Buta subscrip- 
tion paper had been started by citizens 
of Cambridge looking to the raising of 
funds for a new building, and as Mr. 
Rindge happened to be at the East, and 
in Boston, while the paper was in circula- 
tion it was natural that the movement 
should be brought to his notice. ‘The 
paper, as it happened, was brought to his 
attention on the day before that on which 
he was to definitely bind himself to his 
first project, and make contracts for the 
commencement of work. 

The laying before him of this move- 
ment, — while its immediate effect was 
to draw from him an avowal that he had 
committed himself to another project 
and could not contribute to the library — 
resulted in his deferring his intended 
action and led ultimately to a new direc- 
tion being given to his thoughts. Before 
this his plans had been kept to himself. 
He now unfolded his projects and desires 
to Mayor Russell, and discussed them 
with him. ‘There was another very val- 
uable adviser drawn in to take part in 
these counsels. ‘This was Col. T. W. 
Higginson. As a result of the inter- 
change of views with Colonel Higginson 
and Mayor Russell, Mr. Rindge, in June, 
1887, announced his intention of giving 
to the city a building for the public 
library. » It was but part, as the reader 
knows, ot an extensive system of gifts 
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which was to be subsequently carried out, 
The whole plan of these gifts was care- 
fully discussed and matured by Mr. 
Rindge and his able advisers. Under 
the advice of Mayor Russell and Colonel 
Higginson he gave a far more practical 
turn to his intended benefactions, and 
while not abandoning in all respects his 
first plan he modified it in very essential 
particulars. The accident which led 
Mayor Russell to make his communica- 
tion to Mr. Rindge the day before he had 
irrevocably bound himself to the execu- 
tion of his first project, instead of the 
day after, must be considered one of the 
most fortunate which has happened in 
the history of the city of Cambridge. 

Mr. Rindge has a profoundly religious 
nature. And he is not only one of 
those who are deeply moved by religious 
truths as a matter of personal experi- 
ence, but he believes also in the prom- 
inent advocacy of religious and moral 
principles. It was his wish that some 
verses of scripture and maxims of con- 
duct should be inscribed upon the wall 
of the library, and this was in fact a 
condition of: his gift. His wishes in this 
respect met with a ready acceptance and 
have been fully carried out. The city 
government unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions expressing their gratefulness for the 
gift, and willingness to conform to Mr. 
Rindge’s desires. These resolutions were 
laid before the board of aldermen by 
Mayor Russell himself. I quote them 
because they indicate the attitude of the 
city and the appreciation of Mr. Rindge’s 
generosity. 

“ Resolved, that the city of Cambridge accepts 
with profound gratitude the munificent gift of Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge, of land and buildings for 
a public library, as stated in his letter of June 14, 
1887; that the city accepts it upon the conditions 
stated in said letter, which it will faithfully and 
gladly observe as a sacred trust, in accordance 
with his desire. 

“Resolved, that in gratefully accepting this 
gilt, the city tenders to Frederick H. Rindge its 
heartfelt thanks, and desires to express its deep 
sense of obligation to him, recognizing the Chris- 
tian faith, generosity and public spirit that have 
prompted him to supply a. long felt want by this 
gift of great and permanent usefulness.” 


It was also Mr. Rindge’s wish that an 
inscription should be placed upon the 
front of the city hall. ‘The inscription 
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has been already indirectly referred to. 
It occurred to the persons who designed 
the building to place it upon the front of 
the balcony, or upon what is constructed 
in form as a balcony, and there is a 
certain special appropriateness in this. 
The inscription was prepared by Mr. 
Rindge himself, and read as follows: 


“God has given commandments 
From these commandments, men have framed 
laws by which to be governed. It is honorable 
and praiseworthy to faithfully serve the people by 
helping to administer these laws. If the laws are 
not enforced, the people are not well governed.” 


unto men. 


It is due to Mr. Rindge to say that he 
has won the warm personal regard of alli 
those who have been drawn into relations 
with him during the progress of this work 
at Cambridge, and of those who are in con- 
tinuous relations with him in the manage- 
ment of the Manual ‘Training School. He 
has shown himself to be of a warm-hearted, 


friendly, and sympathetic nature. ‘The 
whole-souled confidence which he has 
reposed in his agents has been very 


gratifying to them, and some of them 
have publicly spoken of this. 
A trait which has been as noticeable 
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from first to last as any of his persona: 
traits is his refusal to put himself per- 
sonally forward, or to court popular notice 
or approbation in any way. ‘There is not 
a line or letter anywhere about any of the 
buildings to indicate who was the giver of 
them, or even that they were a private 
gift. All such tributes are conspicuously 
absent because Mr Rindge requested 
that there should be no mention of himself. 

It is certainly a most unusual and 
noteworthy chapter of history which has 
been enacted at Cambridge during the 
last three years. No one has ever done 
so much for the city as Mr. Rindge has 
done. Any one of his gifts would have 
been a generous benefaction in itself. - But 
that he should join all of them together, 
and, furthermore, that he should make 
these public gifts as a young man, with 
every temptation to make his immediate 
pleasure his immediate aim; that he 
should do this, not as a citizen still in the 
midst of his fellows, but as one acting 
from the other side of the continent, 
where his lot has been permanently cast 
with another community, — there is some- 
thing exceedingly remarkable about this. 
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By Alice Morse Earle. 


ATE and I decided 
to go spinet-hunting. 
Our fond hope was 
to obtain a wonder- 
ful spinet which we 
had heard was hidden 
in a farmhouse in a 
little town in the 
heart of Massachu- 

setts. That is, we had not exactly heard 
the wonder called a spinet; but we felt 
sure it must be one, for the old farmer, 
who was our antique-forager, had said it 
was like a small piano, and very old and 
very queer,—and we were positive it 
would prove to be either a harpsichord 
or a spinet. 

“Qh, Anne!’ Kate said in ecstasy, 

“Think how lovely it will look in our 
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music-room by the side of our new grand ! 
How interesting it will be to our musical 
friends to see the points of difference and 
note the progress made in the manu 
facture of pianos. We will keep it just as 
it is — quaint and old-fashioned ; we will 
have it cleaned and mended, but not re- 
strung or changed. And when we give 
our musicale in the fall, we will have 
some one read a paper on the evolution 
of the piano from the harpsichord and 
spinet. I do hope the case will be inlaid.” 

In order to reach the farm which held 
this precious spinet, we should be obliged 
to take a stage-coach in the afternoon, 


which would carry us to Pardon, and 
there we should remain over night. 


Early in the morning we could drive to 


the old farmhouse which we had _ heard 
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contained the treasure, and then take the 
return coach in the afternoon. 

So. one cloudy, cold spring day, we 
rode with chattering teeth and shivering 
limbs on the outside of the jolting old 
stage to the country inn on the outskirts 
of the village of Pardon. We clambered 
down, and the stage rattled off. Pardon 
is one of the loveliest of New England 
villages. It is situated on the highest 
point of a terrace-like series of hills, the 
ascent of which would appall any one but 
a New England farmer or a New Eng- 
land horse. Why the town should have 
been located on the top of this hill cannot 
be understood. It is cold and bleak in 
winter, and all the pastures and good 
lands lie so far down the hill, that it en- 
tails much tedious and hard climbing 
from them to the houses of the village. 
But our grandfathers dearly loved a 
“sightly ”’ location; and they found it in 
Pardon and so located their town there. 
Many years ago, the much-travelled turn- 
pike had been built through the centre of 
the town. The road had gone straight 
up hill and down hill in the uncompro- 
mising way our ancestors delighted to 
go,—up, up the sharpest ascents, and 
down, down the steepest declivities, 
obtaining thereby the loveliest views — 
though we can hardly believe the stern 
old Puritans had that in their mind, in 
the construction of their highways. But 
now there was a road built around the 
base of these hills, and all the passers-by 
went and came by the “New Pike” 
and seldom any one went up and down 
the steep Pardon hills but the Pardon 
dwellers, the ubiquitous tin-pedlar, the 
few necessary tradesmen, and the stage 
with stray wanderers like ourselves. 
Once a day the Barre stage passed 
through the village, but rarely stopped, 
except to water the horses. No summer 
boarders had yet invaded this dull Yankee 
paradise, and the old people lived their 
monotonous New England lives quite un- 
disturbed. 

This Pardon inn was a picturesque old 
colonial house, with a great square 
chimney in the centre. It was  sur- 
rounded on three sides by a piazza so 
narrow that two persons could not walk 
it abreast. If you met any one whom 





you wished to pass, either you or he must 
step down to the greensward below. In 
fact, it was not a piazza at all, it was a 
shelf, or ledge, or narrow, unroofed plat- 
form all around the house. On the ledge 
in front of the house were ranged a row 
of six or eight kitchen chairs — their 
front legs on the extreme edge of the 
ledge. ‘Three or four of these chairs 
were occupied, at the time of our arrival, 
by elderly men, evidently farmers, who 
rested their heavily shod feet on the 
front rounds of the chair, or let them hang 
unsupported over the edge of the piazza. 

We went immediately into the inn 
parlor, to try to warm our chilled bones, 
and found it a most astonishing apart- 
ment. ‘The walls had. been decorated 
fifty years ago by some travelling artist, 
and his work was evidently preserved as 
a triumph of high art. Ten or twelve 
portraits, presumably of the various mem- 
bers of the family, were painted upon the 
plastering, and these were adorned with 
imposing simulated gold frames, ap- 
parently held in place by rich varicolored 
cords and tassels. Wooden-faced, un- 
shaded, non-perspectived daubs_ were 
they, but still they had that indefinable 
quality which made us feel that they were 
good likenesses. 

It was curious to see, also, the marked 
likeness our landlady bore to the hard- 
faced old daub of a grandfather on the 
wall; had you dressed her in a brass- 
buttoned blue coat and high “ stock,” she 
would have been far more like the por- 
trait than most portraits are like their 
originals. 

A red-hot stove and six enormous 
cuspidores graced this parlor. A preserved 
funeral-wreath, and a ghastly row of little 
oblong silver disks, which proved to be 
coffin-plates, were over the mantel. ‘The 
centre table bore a bunch of woollen 
flowers and fruit under a glass shade, and 
gilt volumes of Martin Farquhar ‘Tupper 
and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 

The sound of voices from the men on 
the piazza came in through the window, 
which we had immediately opened, and 
we discovered with some horror that they 
were discussing the details of a murder 
which had been committed in Pardon 
some weeks previously. A poor old in- 
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sane father had killed his son, a hard- 
working farmer, and the widow and little 
children were left without means of 
support. 

“Tt is certainly true,” said Kate, “ that 
the most terrible murders and crimes are 
committed on these New England farms. 
The men and their wives talk these crimes 
over, and revel in the details, and sit and 
‘mull’ over them until the idea _ gets 
into their brains, and then they go and 
do something themselves. Why don’t 
they lock that manup? You heard what 
they said, that he is at liberty still?” 

“ Kate,’ I answered her vehemently, 
“it is not so. New England farmers are 
most intelligent and virtuous as a rule ; it 
is only in isolated cases that you will find 
ignorant crime, and even then it doesn’t 
compare with city wickedness.” But 
Kate still argued unconvinced. 

At quarter before nine, our hostess, 
who was a stolid, rawny, elderly woman, 
gave us an ill-smelling oil-lamp, and we 
went disconsolately to bed. ‘The low- 
studded bedroom exhaled that musty, 
woody smell, which is often found in 
rooms furnished with old mahogany fur- 
niture and kept habitually’ closed. | 
threw open the windows to let in the 
fresh air. ‘The little village was quite 
still, even at that early hour, and as the 
inn was at quite a distance from any 
other house, and surrounded by trees, not 
a light was to be seen. 

The room contained a plain, high, four- 
posted cherry bedstead, which, without 
valance, tester or curtains, looked like the 
skeleton of a bed. The bed-clothing 
bulged out over the sides and foot in a 
way which suggested feathers—and ex- 
amination proved this to be true. A 
most diminutive washstand with diminu- 
tive pitcher and basin of pink and white 
English ware stood in a corner of the 
room. ‘Two gloomy mahogany bureaus 
and two light-blue painted chests com- 
prised all the remaining furniture of our 
apartment. An examination of the doors 
discovered very heavy locks without keys. 

“T am going to ask for some keys,” 
Kate said. 

“No, you must not,” I answered. 
“ How absurd it would be! We knowall 
about this house ; why should we wish for 
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keys? Why, they don’t even lock the 
outside doors.” 

When at last we climbed upon the bed, 
it proved, as we feared, overwhelming 
We sank in despair in its feathery depths 
We rose from one billow only to sink in 
another. We drenched our handker 
chiefs in cologne to try to drown the 
henny smell, but it rose undestroyed and 
unconquerable, as did the feathers them- 
selves. At last Kate, being young and 
strong and overpoweringly healthy, fell 
asleep. But I could not sleep. The 
feathers were too hot and soft, and the 
stillness too oppressive. ‘The only sound 
which broke the intense quiet, —were a 
series of soft footsteps around the ledge 
of a piazza, and the deep barking of the 
old spotted coach-dog, that we had seen 
in the yard. 

Suddenly I saw, shining under the 
closed door, a light, but heard no sound. 
Every nerve quivered, and my senses of 
sight and hearing were quickened to the 
highest life. At last, the door softly 
opened, and a woman’s form quietly en- 
tered from the hall. All was _ so still, so 
utterly noiseless, that she might have been 
a ghost—the ghost of some old occu- 
pant of the inn. But I did not fear a 
ghost ; I feared the living. I thought ina 
second of the unlocked doors, and the half 
insane or idiotic farm dwellers, who might 
freely enter here. She might be some 
poor demented creature who lived in the 
house — or they might all be thieves! | 
lay motionless in an agony of terror, lest 
an involuntary movement should cause the 
rope network holding the bed to creak 
and groan, and so attract to me the atten- 
tion of the frightful visitor. Not that 
she was really frightful. She was a tall, 
rather bony young woman (I could see 
vaguely by the candle which was placed 
on the floor outside the door), and she 
was not our landlady. She just glanced 
at the bed as if to assure herself that 
we were fast asleep, then lifted my dress 
from the blue chest on which my clothes 
were reposing, softly left the room, and 
closed the deor. 

I waited an agony of minutes before I 
awakened Kate ; but at last I roused her. 

‘What is the matter, Anne?” she said 
in a sleepy voice. 
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“Oh, do whisper, Kate dear, don’t 
speak so loud. Such a frightful thing 
has happened! A woman has just been 
in our room and taken away my dress. 
What can it mean? Do you think she 
will come back? Whom can we call to? 
Oh! we may be in a trap—such awful 
crimes are committed in the country! 
What can we do?” 

“Anne, will you go to sleep? — you are 
dreaming. Ican see a heap of clothing 
on your sea-chest. Your dress is proba- 
bly there all safe. Get up and light the 
lamp, and see if it isn’t there just as you 
left it. Your burglaress didn’t get your 
money, anyway, for it is pinned into your 
corsets. Now do go to sleep, and let me, 
too.” 

“ Kate,” I said, “I wouldn’t get out of 
bed and light that lamp for a thousand 
dollars. I am not dreaming. I shall 
not go tosleep. I shall stay awake and 
see what she will do next.” 

Kate did not answer —she was asleep. 

“Well,” I thought, “let her sleep, poor 
girl. It would do no good to keep her 
awake to meet her fate. We are to be 
robbed and perhaps murdered in our 
beds— but what can we do? ‘Thesé two 
blue chests are doubtless the sea-chests 
of sailors who came here on the way to 
their homes, and were never seen again. 
Never, never, if I survive this night, will I 
sleep in a strange house again. Hark, 
what noise is that?” <A strange low 
clattering sound was heard. “It is a 
grindstone ; they are doubtless sharpen- 
ing knives and hatchets.”’ 

Now, I had never heard a grindstone 
sharpening knives ; but I felt, I knew in- 
stinctively, that this was it. She would 
soon come upstairs again with the sharp 
knife ; — but if we kept still, as if asleep, 
she might not harm us. The noise went 
on in its dull, low clatter; it stopped — 
now she is coming; no,—the noise 
again; again it stopped —went on and 
on; and the next thing I heard was our 
landlady’s sharp voice, as she rapped 
vigorously on our door, saying, ‘Come, 
it’s time to get up — breakfast is ready ; ”’ 
and I saw the bright morning light 
streaming through half-shaded windows 
into our room. 

Yes, I had fallen ignominiously asleep 


while “standing watch.” ‘The monoto- 
nous clatter of the grindstone had lulled 
me to sleep, in spite of my agony of fear. 
I sprang out of bed. ‘There was my 
dress on the chest just as I had left it 
the night before. 1 searched the pockets. 
All my possessions were still there, and 
in perfect, untampered condition. At 
my bewildered and _ disappointed face 
Kate burst into a fit of laughter. 

“You silly woman! Did you think 
your dream was real? Indeed, Anne, 
you are getting to be foolish and senti- 
mental. The idea of. waking me up be- 
cause you had the nightmare and dreamed 
a bad dream! ‘That silly moonshiny way 
will grow on you; I don’t know what it 
will lead to. Come, hurry and dress, 
else we shall not have time to go to the 
Maybee farm and get back by eleven 
o’clock, in time for the stage. But per- 
haps you would like to stay here another 
night ;—a feather bed and a ghost are 
not to be met with every night.” 

I maintained a dogged silence on the 
subject of the ghost, but dressed, think- 
ing and thinking. Was all that agony of 
fear only imagination? Could a dream 
be so real? But I certainly was wide 
awake when I heard the grindstone, and 
I will not leave the house until I find out 
at any rate about that noise. 

We sat down to a true New England 
fried breakfast — doughnuts, fried pork, 
and griddle cakes; and Kate, who lives 
for music, began immediately to inquire 
about the spinet. Yes, our landlady had 
heard of some musical instrument that 
the Maybees wished to sell; but “ What 
is a spinet? Ye don’t mean a spinning 
wheel, do ye?” We explained that we 
meant a little old-fashioned piano. 

“‘T ain’t never seen none there ; but if 
she’s got one, she’ll sell it. Orvilla May- 
bee’d sell her collar bone rather’n not 
make money. Alvira, bring in some more 
griddle cakes.” 

The door opened, and a woman entered, 
bearing a plateful of smoking hot griddle- 
cakes. Is it? — it must be — yes, it is — 
my ghost, my midnight maurauder, my 
spook! I stared at her with open mouth 
and eyes as she calmly and unconcern- 
edly moved around the table. Surely I 
cannot be mistaken — the same tall, bony 
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figure and long neck! Have I second 
sight? and have I known Alvira in my in- 
ner consciousness? or did she really in 
the flesh (or in the bones) enter our 
room? Perhaps she is a somnambulist. 

Kate interrupts my thoughts. ‘ What 
is the matter, Anne? You look’ —she 
said it with mischievous satiricalness — 
“as if you had seen a ghost !”’ 

By this time Alvira had disappeared ; 
and we saw her no more until, just as we 
were to leave the house, she appeared on 
the ledge. I turned to her, and said with 
a sudden impulse:. “Alvira, did you 
come into our room last night, and take 
my dress?” 

A dull flush rushed into her sallow face. 
She hesttated, looked at the driver, then 
at me, and said doggedly, “ Yes, I did.” 

I turned upon the amazed and discom- 
fited Kate. 

“And won’t you tell me, Alvira, what 
you did it for; and what was that grind- 
ing noise I heard so long?” 

Without a word she disappeared into 
the house. I stood amazed, undecided 
whether to follow her or to give up the 
inquiry, when she stepped out upon the 
ledge with the skirts of a dress in her 
hand. It was the fac-simile of mine, ina 
cheap light brown cashmere. 

“T am going to Boston next week,” 
she said, in a low voice, “and I didn’t 
know how to make my dress, and | 
thought if I had yours to look at, I could 
make mine like it. I hope I didn’t wake 
ye, and frighten ye. I guess ye heard my 
sewing-machine.” 

“ Alvira,’’ I said, staring at the dress, 
whose every fold and draping hung as 
gracefully as those of my city-made gown, 
“come to New York; change your name 
to Connolly — O’ Donovan — Egan — put 
Madam before it, and you will make your 
fortune.” ‘There was one place in my 
costume where the folds of the drapery 
were caught and held together by a carved 
wood clasp. I took her scissors, cut the 
stitches that held it in place, and pulled it 
off. “There, take this clasp and put it 
on your dress, as a token of my gratitude 
to you for proving to my sister that I am 
not a ghost-seer, not visionary, not a 
foolish moonshiner.”’ And we mounted 
the wagon and drove off. 
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“Well,” said Kate, “that is the stran- 
gest thing I ever heard: of. Why didn’t 
she ask to take the dress? How she 
looked when you asked her about it! 
And the grindstone you heard was an old 
rattletrap of a sewing-machine! ‘Think 
of such dressmaking talent being wasted 
here in this village!” 

Our driver was a tall, wiry Yankee, 
whose only visible attire was a moth-eaten 
fur hat, a woolen shirt, a pair of heavy 
boots, and faded overalls, held in place by 
a single suspender. He looked too thinly 
clad for the raw spring weather, but 
seemed perfectly comfortable and con- 
tented in his light clothing. We had 
been warned that he did not call himself 
a farmer, but a poet; and it was hinted 
that he was a little “luny.” He had 
begun his rhyming career with the com- 
position of epitaphs for all the village 
inhabitants, both living and dead; and 
from thence had advanced to the con- 
stant use of rhymes in everyday life and 
had acquired the name of “ Rhyming 
Darius.” “He lisped in numbers and 
the numbers came’”’; and proudly did he 
display his talent to us prosy city folks. 
He also combined with his vocation as 
poet the additional talent of employing 
intensely legal forms of speech; for he 
had at an early period of his life been a 
witness in some country trespass case, and 
had since then always spent a day “in 
court,” whenever the rare days of idleness 
of a New England farmer would permit. 
As a result, he always cross-questioned 
every one with whom he had any conver- 
sation, and adopted, as far as he cou!d re- 
member, a lawyer’s phraseology and legal 
terms. He had a wily manner of evading 
questions, and seldom gave a direct 
answer; so between questions and 
answers we held “open court” all the 
way to the Maybee Farm. 

Our poet also made a strange intro- 
duction of the letter U into words— 
which use he evidently regarded as some- 
thing extremely eloquent and scholarly, 
but which produced some very astonish- 


ing variations in our vernacular speeches 
He was much excited at Alvira’s nocturnal 


use of my dress; for he had heard my 
questions to her, and he poured forth a 


perfect volley of rhymed questions upon 
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us as he drove, seated sidewise, fixing us 
“with his glittering eye ”’ : 


“Why didn’t she apply to ye pursunal 
Aw’ ask ye fur the garment? 
Did she retain the artucle 
Long enough to bring a warrant? 
Did she take it with malice of forethought 
Or uppre-med-ure-tated ? 
Did she terrure-fy ye very bad 
A-purloinin as ye stated ? 
What air ye gain’ to do? 
Did her mother know it too? 
Why didn’t ye holler out? 
An’ ask her what she’s about?” 


At last, to stop his flood of inquiry, 
Kate began to question him, to draw him 
out about the spinet. 

“Do you know the Maybees well?” 


“ Wall — I may perhaps assert 
And assure-vure-rate I do; 
At any rate I know him 
And I s’pose I know her too” 


“«Ts it an old farm, and an old house?” 


“It ain’t so old as some, 
And it’s a little older’n others. 
The farm’s older’n the house; 
It used to be my brother’s.” 


«How long have you known them?” 


“ Oh — quite an in-ture-val, 
But I ain’t known ‘m all my life; 
I’ve known him sence I was two year old, 
And a leetle longer his wife.” 


“Do you know whether they have an 
old spinet?”’ 


“Tl tell you in a minute 
If you'll tell me what’s a spinet?” 
“Tt is like a little old-fashioned piano. 
Have they got such a one? Is it old? 
Is it small? Describe it to us.”’ 


“They’ve the funniest thing you ever see; 
Its just as curious as it can be; 
How to dure-scribe it just beats me; 
Spinet’s the name for it down to a T, 
It ain’t so big as some pianutres, 
And it ain’t so small as othures; 
’Tain’t so old as some you'd see 
And ‘tain’t so new as it might be; 
That is all that I can say. 
I heard old Maybee tell one day 
He'd a mus-ure-cal com-bure-nation 
He’d be glad to sell for a very small sum; 
T’was as old and mean 
As any he’d seen 
And he’d like to sell it, he says, 
Before it drops to pieces,” 


We looked at each other in amazement 
at this strange specimen of Yankee 
humanity — that is, we did it whenever 
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his gaze was averted long enough to give 
us any chance to look at each other. 
We sank back in despair of ever receiv- 
ing a definite description. and resigned 
ourselves to his renewed questions. Kate 
tried to parry him with some of the skill 
which he himself displayed, but failed 
ignominiously under the scathing sharp- 
ness of this “lawyer” of thirty years’ 
experience. We _ finally answered his 
rhyming questions with as much direct- 
ness and truth as the chief witness in a 
murder trial. As we alighted from the 
wagon and were about to enter the May- 
bee door, Darius pulled me back by the 
sleeve and whispered : 
“Ve mustn’t mind, Miss Maybee, 
If ye tind her a leetle cross; * 
She ain’t at all e-lab-ure-ate 
Any more than my old horse. 
She won’t show any man-ures 
When you ask to see her pianure.” 


A sharp-featured young woman ad- 
vanced to meet us. Her hair bore two 
partings, an inch apart, and the middle 
lock was strained painfully back. Her 
young but not beardless face was curiously 
mottled with yellow patches which showed 
plainly that dyspepsia and __ biliousness 
had marked her for their own. She 
looked so sour, so sharp, so devoid of 
“man-ures”’ that we quailed visibly before 
her keen black eye. What new specimen 
had we here? Into what world was our 
spinet-hunting carrying us? 

Kate began the conversation very mildly 
by saying that she heard that Mrs. May- 
bee had some china that she wished to 
sell. You must always lead up to a trade 
with a Yankee. 

“Then you’ve heard a lie,’ the acrid 
voice broke in. 

“But surely we have heard that you 
have a piano to sell?” 

“Well, I ain't. I’ve got a musical 
combination, but I ain’t so awful anxious 
to sell it.”’ 

For minutes we stood there, facing this 
resentful being, who showed no desire to 
have us seat ourselves, while we pleaded, 
we praised, we cajoled, we apologized, 
and we questioned, until, at last, she al- 
lowed us to see her precious spinet. We 
entered the gloomy “best room”’ where it 
stood, gave one glance at it, and sank on 
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the haircloth sofa. It was a melodeon — 
a forlorn, broken-down, old melodcon — 
to which some farm-tinker had added an 
oblong frame strung with cat-gut and 
wire strings, in the apparent hope of 
forming some instrument of the nature of 
an Eolian harp. 

Tears of disappointment sprung to 
Kate’s eyes; but the contrast, the revul- 
sion of feeling, the sense of the ludicrous, 
was so keen, that we both gave way to 
hysterical laughter; we could not sup- 
press it. Where, alas! were our “man- 
ners’? I was the first to recover my 
self-possession. I turned to Mrs. May- 
bee, who stood before us speechless with 
angry astonisnment, and said pacifically : 
“You were very good to let us see it. 
It is not quite what we expected to find. 
It is so much newer than an old spinet ! 
I fear my sister could not afford to buy 
it — as she has one piano already. It is 
very curious and very ingenious, and no 
doubt you will sell it to some one.”’” We 
were walking slowly toward the open door 
in the hope of immediate escape; but 
we were not to escape so easily,. not with- 
out punishment for our adventurous raid. 
As we drew back, Mrs. Maybee advanced ; 
and it seemed for a while that we should 
be obliged to buy the old melodeon and 
take it off with us. But I seized upona 
diversion, a godsend, in the shape of a 
row of window-plants in the kitchen. 
One fine geranium flourished in a “ cop- 
per lustre”’ pitcher, which had had a 
hole knocked in the bottom, to permit 
the water to drain out. I immediately 
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began to admire that geranium, and of- 
fered Mrs. Maybee a dollar for the pitcher 
and plant. ‘This diverted her mind from 
the unfortunate “spinet”’ ; and after much 
sharp talk and bargaining we paid her 
one Uollar and seventy-five cents for the 
geranium and pitcher, rush¢d from her 
inhospitable door, and drove away with 
our poet. ‘The True Story of the Life, 
Temper and Adventures of Orvilla May- 
bee,” related to us in legal verse by 
“Rhyming Darius” on our homeward 
drive, made us wonder that we escaped 
unharmed from that New England vixen. 

So our broken lustre pitcher was all 
that we had to carry home with us from 
our “spinet hunt.”” And I will close this 
little chapter of New England experience 
with a simple statement of the cost of the 
lustre pitcher and the geranium (which 
died when transplanted). 


Two fares to Pardon and return. . $4. 





—— 00 

Bill for supper, bed, and breakfast for two 1.50 
Wagon, poetry and legal advice . . . ad 

Paid Mrs. Maybee for pitcher 1.75 

Total cost of pitcher $8.25 


As I have since seen a fac-smile of our 
lustre pitcher (only whole and unbroken) 
in a bric-a-brac shop, ticketed $2.00, we 
cannot consider the trip financially suc- 
cessful ; though, truth to tell, it was far 
more so than many another trip we have 
taken in search of antiques. Our dis- 


appointment over the poor non-existing 
spinet would have extingnished the ardor 
of any one but a true “antique-hunter,” 
in whose breast hope springs eternal. 
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HE separation of 
the white and black 
races in the South 
became in some re- 
spects more marked 
after the emancipa- 
tion of the latter, 
than it had been 
before. Domestic service ceased as a 
rule to produce intimate relations. With 
the rise of political antagonism, each race 
was left largely to solve its own prob- 
lems alone; or rather, each was left to 
attempt such solution alone. 

Cable has drawn attention to the reso- 
lute determination with which the freed- 
men, during the reconstruction period, laid 
the foundations of an educational system. 
They were aided by northern men and 
women. 

The religious history of this people is 
suggestive. It can only be outlined here. 
Before the war, white ministers preached 
to the slaves, with more or less regularity, 
such doctrine as they desired them to 
hear. After slavery was abolished, the 
colored people generally withdrew from 
the charge of the white churches, but one 
branch of the colored Methodist church 
continued for many years under the juris- 
diction of the white bishops, although it 
maintained negro ministers. At a com- 
paratively recent date it has begun to 
have colored bishops. 

During slavery, it was very difficult for 
a colored man to obtain license to preach ; 
and in some localities any unlicensed 
negro, whether bond or free, was liable to 
very severe punishment if he preached or 
prayed in an assemblage of colored per- 
sons. Nevertheless, there were men who 
defied the public law and the private pro- 
hibition of their masters, and carried on 
religious work among their comrades. 
These men were called “ exhorters,” and 
after emancipation they began the task 
of establishing among the freed people 
some regular religious life. I have been 
told by two or three responsible colored 
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By Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 


people of large experience in the South, 
that uneducated as these exhorters were, 
they were mostly men of character and 
integrity, well fitted for the labor which 
they undertook. ‘The northern colored 
churches, notably those in Pennsylvania, 
sent men south to aid in the organization, 
and finally the present system of churches 
and sects was evolved. 

One of the foremost colored educators 
of the South corroborates the statement 
made to me by other persons, that those 
colored preachers who are now found to 
be unfit morally and mentally for their 
office are generally men of a younger 
generation than the “exhorters.” ‘They 
are men who, since the abolition of slav- 
ery, have conceived the idea that a min- 
ister’s calling is an easy and gentlemanly 
one. 

A description of some colored meet 
ings I have attended may give a tolerably 
correct idea of the character of such 
gatherings in the far South. It must be 
remembered that my special and personal 
acquaintance with these things is princi- 
pally limited to one of the less enlight- 
ened regions in the South, where the 
conditions of slavery were particularly 
hard, and the educational influences of 
freedom have been somewhat restricted. 
In the districts, such as the Port Royal 
Islands of South Carolina, where secular 
and religious instruction has been given 
the negroes by northern missionary 
teachers since the war, very different 
phenomena are to be noted from those 
characterizing the “ Black Belt’ country, 
In the neighborhood of the great univer- 
sity of Atlanta, the aspect of the people, 
even on the streets, differs from that in 
southern Georgia, and the schools at 
Tuskegee and Hampton undoubtedly have 
the same effect in leavening the whole 
mass of negroes about them, and produ- 
cing in them an appearance of moral and 
mental intelligence. A careful study of 
both the better and the worse portions of 
the South is necessary to enable the stu- 
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dent to obtain any comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with the present condition and 
potential character tor good or ill of the 
negro race. I can undertake only to fur- 
nish a small part of the material for such 
study, by presenting such phases as have 
come to my knowledge, and which repre- 
sent the state of affairs in certain impor- 
tant districts of the country. ‘The 
description of some of the meetings of col- 
ored people, which I have attended, may 
give a tolerably adequate idea of such 
gatherings in the far South and of the 
character of the preaching and services. 
On one occasion, I entered a small, 
unpainted building, heated by a smoky 
stove, the pipe from which was stuck 
through a window, as there was no chim- 
ney. Here a man of rather remarkable 
ability officiated. In his sermon, he de- 
clared his disbelief in the propriety of 
educating men for the ministry. Minis- 
ters, he said, are called of God, they were 
not made by education. He had himself 
received his summons in the days of slav- 
ery, when indeed he wished God would 
not command him to preach, so bitter 
was the punishment meted out to a slave 
exhorter. He described with great dra- 
matic force the way in which a negro, 
who had been caught preaching by the pa- 
trol, was the next morning laid out on the 
ground and forced to sing hymns while 
the overseer flogged him. Continuing 
his address, this preacher passed to the 
discussion of political themes and the 
present condition of his race. His peo- 
ple, he said, were in despair, in the state 
where he lived. They were too poor to go 
East, too poor to go West, and bound down 
to suffer where they were. Ifthere is a bet- 
ter country anywhere, they want to go to it, 
“1 don’t want,” he said, “to stay here 
with him that was my taskmaster, always 
trying to push me down, when I try to 
get up. Here we are together. He 
don’t love me, — of course he don’t. It 
wouldn’t be natural if he did. Do I love 
him?” When he had asked this perti- 
nent question, he leaned forward over his 
desk and hissed out his answer in a tone 
charged with satirical feeling: ‘“ Do I 
love him? Oh—I’m just lovesick for 
him! But I can’t get any return to my 
affection.” “The ablest and best men in 





Z ’ continued the preacher, “ will 
talk about ‘ niggers.’ If there’s any world 
where they don’t talk about ‘niggers,’ I 
want to go there; and then with a 
yearning note in his voice, he added, 
“That’s one thing I love Jesus for. He’s 
going to put an end to all this trouble by 
and by.” 

This man is said to think that every 
word in the Bible is literally true; and 
consequently, he not only maintains with 
some more celebrated negro minister, 
that the earth is flat, but believes that the 
stars actually sang as reported in the 
Scriptures. He compares the doctrine 
of evolution to “a flop-eared mule, sure 
to fling its rider into hell.” He puts his 
own interpretation on creeds, however, 
and holds to a rather curiously modified 
version of the doctrine of the vicarious 
atonement. Moreover, he alters the 
Lord’s prayer, and substitutes for one pe- 
tition these words: “Thou hast never 
been inclined to lead us into temptation.” 
He says, “he has no use for merely emo- 
tional religion ; a monkey can have that.” 
He believes that the human race was 
originally under an order of predestination, 
and was gradually developed out of it, 
until at the coming of Christ, man became 
an entirely free agent, wholly responsible 
for his own destiny. A belief in predes- 
tination, he says bluntly, “ has sent many 
beautiful young men and ladies to hell.” 
He deprecates the practise of blaming 
“my devil’? — as, owing to some wholly 
inscrutable reason, he calls Satan — for 
the evil done in this world. It is not the 
devil, he says, who gives light weight and 
short measure, nor has the devil ever 
been heard to utter a profane word. 

This man has but a small religious fol- 
lowing. Many of his own people distrust 
him, and his general reputation is not 
good, although his sermons lay a great 
deal of stress upon the importance of 
doing right. ‘To do right, he declares, is 
to pay the rent due from man to the 
Lord of the vineyard. He is said to be 
perfectly fearless in expressing his politi- 
cal opinions, and will say to white south- 
erners the same things about the southern 
situations that he says to negroes or to 
northerners. He has been known in pri- 
vate to favor the disfranchisement of the 
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negroes, if they are to remain in the South, 
“‘ Because,” he says: 


*«* We, who have been slaves, will bear it when we 
are tricked and driven from the polls. We know 
why the whites feel towards us as they do, and 
we've got the old slave fear in us still. But 
twenty years hence how will it be? My boy 
there is not going to put up with what Ido. He’s 
never been a slave. If he goes to vote and they 
try to hinder him, he’s going to knock somebody 
down. And then there will come bloodshed and 
a race war. I want to save him from that.” 


Some of the churches, both in town 
and country districts, are very rudely con- 
structed. I have been in one where there 
was no glass in the windows and where 
the flooring was not complete, so that the 
swampy ground was exposed to view. A 
stove pipe stuck through the wall or a 
window served, in some instances, in place 
of a chimney. 

The preachers speak better or worse 
English according to their education or 
the degree of excitement under which 
they labor at the moment: for the more 
excited a negro becomes, the more he 
relapses into dialect. Hymns have been 
generally “ deaconed off” in the colored 
churches I have attended, and for the 
very good reason that most of the persons 
present have had no hymn-books, and 
could not read them if they had. ‘The 
minister or leader therefore reads two 
lines aloud ; these are sung, and then he 
reads two more, and the process is con- 
tinued to the end of the exercise. The 
singing of hymns is ordinarily very bad. 
The musical faculty of the Africans fails 
them when they attempt the congrega- 
tional rendering of church music; but 
when the audience becomes excited and 
ceases to struggle with these alien har- 
monies, it will sometimes yield to the 
genius of its race,and burst into a wild 
song whose musical and emotional qualities 
are fascinating. Responses are frequently 
made by the auditors to the preaching 
and praying, and these occasionally take 
the form of a low murmur called “ moan- 
ing,” which breathes a subtle pathos and 
suggests the wind among the branches of 
the southern pines. It is an inarticulate 
cry from the soul of a savage people, 
upon whom its masters have imposed the 
religion of a civilized world. 


I was once very much impressed by 
the part borne in the service by the congre- 
gation in a Methodist church. ‘The min- 
ister was nearly white, a man of some 
education and refinement of manners. I 
had met him before, and had heard him 
tell how his house had been fired into the 
night before election day, when he had 
resided in another county from the one 
where he now preached and had been a 
candidate for office. ‘Throughout his 
prayer, the day I attended his church, 
the audience maintained a constant under- 
tone of response. ‘ Oh yes,” they mur- 
mured ; “ Yes, yes,” and “yes” again; 
“Oh, Lord;” and once there came an 
impressive call on “God Almighty.” At 
first this echo-like accompaniment was 
nearly as energetic when the minister 
enforced some moral duty upon the atten- 
tion of his hearers as when he gave utter- 
ance to his, sentiments and _ feelings. 
Towards the close of the meeting, how- 
ever, the passional element gained the 
ascendancy, and the groans, the cries, and 
“moaning ”’ all expressed the fervor of 
religious enthusiasm, and not any ethical 
inclination or determination. At all 
times the congregation sustained its part 
in the worship with due decorum and 
proper subordination to the minister’s 
role. The effect was solemn. ‘The whole 
audience prayed as one being, and soft 
ejaculations filled the house like a body 
of incense rising to the Lord. It seemed 
impossible that the preacher should not 
catch some helpful inspiration from the 
almost palpable atmosphere of emotion 
about him. The exercises had an infor- 
mal character that made them very inter- 
esting. The elder addressed the people 
in the manner a superintendent of a Sun- 
day school might use to an assemblage of 
children. He was introducing some new 
forms and ceremonies into the service, 
and spent some time teaching the congre- 
gation how to participate in these. He 
frequently interrupted them or himself 
with explanations and instructions. He 
chanted the responses to his own part so 
as to show his listeners how to do it. 
Sometimes he stopped the people abruptly 
when they were reading, saying, ‘“ You 
don’t read loud enough. Now, all of 
you that cam read, do read.” Again he 
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cried out, “‘ Not so fast. This is the way 
you do ;” and then came a good-natured 
imitation of their rendering of the passage 
in question, followed by the command to 
“try it again.” This was all very simply 
and amiably done, and it was evident that 
the manner of it was suited to the char- 
acter of the audience and calculated to 
produce the desired results. A dozen or 
more men and women served as a choir, 
and gave direction to the congregational 
singing, which somewhat'‘lessened its pe- 
culiarities. ‘The elder spoke ot the need 
of acting in unity, and*by way of illustra- 
tion referred to the cathedral at Nassau, 
which he had visited. Before proceeding 
with the subject he had under considera- 
tion, he interpolated a quick remark, say- 
ing, apropos of nothing, “ They don’t 
make any distinction there. The Gov- 
ernor General sat in one seat, and right 
behind him was a family of the blackest 
persons you ever saw.’”’ The conscious- 
ness that they are living where “ distinc- 
tions ’’ are made, seems to be ever present 
in the minds of many of the more intelli- 
gent and educated colored people. Only 
one person who would be called white was 
in the church this day, but there were 
several there whose skins were fair enough 
to merit this description. Some of the 
comely quadroons exhibited traits of 
features and coloring akin to those of the 
French Canadians. 

The qualities common to human nature 
were pleasantly perceptible in the meeting. 
A man played roguishly with a baby in 
front of him; young girls giggled irre- 
pressibly, with their heads bent low, in 
prayer time ; and one small infant wailed 
frequently, and required much dandling 
and hushing into silence. A husband 
and wife came in rather late, leading a 
small child. The mother had brown 
hair, and a skin of pale, pretty yellow 
tinge. The father’s eyes were blue, his 
cheeks were ruddy, and he had’a blond 
moustache. He caressed and fondled 
the child after they sat down, and both 
parents smiled happily at each other 
over the little one’s head. A great sense 
of the difference between slavery and free- 
dom swept over me, as I watched them 
manifest their frank and wholesome joy ; 
for I thought of the wrong by which they 


had come to be what they were, and 
realized how, through many generations 
of their ancestors, father and mother had 
not walked like them into church, leading 
a child between them. 

The collecting of money in colored 
churches in the South, is conducted in a 
peculiar manner. ‘The minister comes 
down from the pulpit, and standing by a 
table, states how much money must be 
raised that day, and the object for which 
it is needed. He remains waiting, and 
members of the congregation come up 
voluntarily and deposit their offerings on 
the table. From time to time, he counts 
the sum received, subtracts it from the 
amount required, and calls for the re- 
mainder. A man frequently goes through 
the aisles with a contribution box, to pick 
up coins from any strangers or persons 
afflicted with shyness. But most of the 
gifts are made by the people who go for- 
ward themselves. ‘Their zeal is constantly 
stimulated by remarks from the minister, 
who perhaps assures the audience that he 
shall stand there till the desired quantity 
is given, and that he thinks them too po- 
lite to keep him waiting very long. All 
the while, the choir or a portion of the 
congregation sing, with ever-increasing 
fervor. ‘Give us another song,” cries 
the preacher, “our people won’t give 
unless you sing. I want only one dollar 
and forty-five cents more. A short song 
ought to bring that.”” On such occasions 
as this, a visitor is likely to hear some 
sweet wild melody, like the one that has 
the refrain of 

“ Ring those charming bells.” 


I have seen one or two displays of re- 
ligious emotion, which, though probably 
hysterical, were still affecting. I was 
present one evening when a young girl 
was received into the church and knelt to 
partake of her first communion. A large 
number of men and women partook with 
her, all kneeling in a half circle around 
the elder, who passed quickly from one to 
the other, uttering in low, swift, but rather 
musical tones the prescribed formula. 
One woman who had communed earlier 
in the day, followed the others from their 
seats, and crouched just outside the ring. 
She buried her face in her hands and 
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cried violently during the administration 
of the rite, then retired to her former 
seat, whence her smothered sobs filled 
with a heart-breaking agony sounded 
through the church. I was told after- 
wards that she was quite an old woman and 
had suffered great hardships when a slave. 

Once I spent a Sunday forenoon wan- 
dering about roads lined with negro shan- 
ties, watching the people. Afterwards, 
[ came to know in that town some intelli- 
gent colored men and women, whose vir- 
tues were stimulating others to rise to 
higher levels in life; but at that time I 
did not know them, and I was profoundly 
depressed by the strangeness and squalor 
of what I saw about the streets. ‘hese 
dusky people seemed so un-American, so 
alien to American hopes and ideals, that, 
existing as they do in a region of the 
country recently unsympathetic with 
national aims, their presence appeared to 
indicate the possibilities of great problems 
for the patriot and the Christian. In the 
afternoon I went to church, wondering if 
I should find there any influence which 
might inspire the worshippers with the 
idea that any sort of happiness was bet- 
ter than that to be obtained by basking in 
the sunshine, sitting in dirt, gossiping un- 
couthly and sucking sweet juices from 
stalks of sugar cane. 

The unpainted meeting-house was 
whitewashed within and decently clean. 
The audience came in_ slowly, and 
amounted finally to seventy-five or eighty 
persons. Most of the people were pretty 
well dressed, and there were only two or 
three women present who wore calico 
substitutes for regular hats or bonnets. 
‘The men sat onone side of the room, the 
women on the other. ‘The hymn was 
deaconed out and the singing was bad. 
The preacher was a visitor from another 
town. His prayer was vehement in man- 
ner and crude in thought and expression. 
It contained very little reference to prac- 
tical needs or duties. He thanked God 
earnestly on behalf of his hearers, because 
they were still alive, because ‘“ the blood 
had not congealed in their veins, and they 
were still walking actively on the stage of 
life.” His sermon, like his prayer, was 
filled with incoherent fancies drawn from 
passages in the Bible, and it was delivered 


with an unction that drew sympathetic 
responses from the congregation. ‘These 
utterances came most frequently from the 
men, but occasionally a feminine groan or 
murmur could be heard. It cannot be de- 
nied that the grafting of a little book knowl- 
edge on the wild African stock sometimes 
produces a most curious mental growth. 
This man’s ignorance and the savage and 
untutored nature of his mind were cer- 
tainly remarkable, yet from his lips fell 
readily words of three or four syllables 
which were often rightly pronounced. It 
was unnecessary, gf course, to use them, 
but still they were generally brought into 
such relation with the other parts of his 
sentences as to show that the speaker 
really had some notion of their meaning. 
Sometimes, however, he made a funny 
slip, as when he spoke of inflicting on 
Satan an “incursable wound,” and said 
that the angels were summoned to be- 
hold “the transery” of the Saviour’s 
death. He described the last coming of 
Christ with unaffected delight in the 
imagery furnished by the Bible and sup- 
plemented by his own inflamed fancy. 
He called Christ “General Jesus,” and 
said he would wear the rainbow around 
him like a “neck-tie—ah !” He 
scarcely spoke of moral truth or duty. 
He uttered a sneer at hypocrites, and he 
suggested that the enemies that impede 
the progress of the modern believer to 
Canaan are the vices of lying and back- 
biting. ‘These two remarks embodied all 
the ethical teaching there was in his ser- 
mon. His theology was rudely primitive, 
and his religion appeared to be a supersti- 
tion of low order, but although his 
thoughts were extremely confused and 
worthless, he possessed some real dramatic 
ability. It is true that he located Lisbon 
in South America, but he nevertheless 
gave a brief description of the famous 
earthquake, which was sufficiently realistic 
te be effective. His account of the res- 
urrection of the dead was quite vivid ; 
and when he enacted the part of angels, 
who, he said, would lean over the grave of 
the exile from Eden, and cry out “ Adam, 
come ¥O’TH,” it was not hard to imagine 
that the old gardener would be likely to 
obey such an energetic summons. I did 
not feel, when I left the church, quite 
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prepared to answer the question that had 
presented itself to my mind, whether such 
preaching was much more beneficial to 
the people than an hour’s basking in the 
sunshine would have been. Still, I was 
inclined to the opinion that it was better 
for their imagination to receive even such 
poor stimulus than for them to pass their 
lives going through an unbroken succes- 
‘cession of animal pains and pleasures. 
The final conviction certainly remained 
with me, after such consideration as I 
could give to the religious phenomena 
that came in my way, that the wonder is 
that a people having the antecedents of 
the southern negroes, and isolated as they 
now are from much improving contact 
with superiors, should still exhibit any 
notion whatever of the pure principles of 
Christianity, and be able to organize and 
support churches which at all embody its 
spirit. Their self-sacrificing devotion to 
church work is proverbial. No people 
on earth, whose condition can be fairly 
compared with theirs, have seen more 
clearly than they the need of educational 
and religious institutions, or have made 
more heroic efforts to provide them. 

The kind of help which the negroes 
need in their attempts to lead a rational 
and moral life was given very quietly dur- 
ing a couple of seasons, in a county in 
the far South, by two ladies, whose work 
deserves description for two reasons: it 
was very well suited’ to the necessities of 
the colored people, and it was of a kind 
which it would be comparatively easy for 
any resident or visitor in the South to 
inaugurate and sustain. The great wil- 
lingness of the negroes to gather together 
for instruction deprives the missionary work 
among them of half its terrors. They 
may not always profit permanently by the 
teaching they receive, but they are eager 
to experiment with themselves in the 
character of learners. The ladies, to 
whom reference has been made, Mrs. G. 
and her daughter, drove about the coun- 
try and made friendly acquaintance with 
various colored women in different ham- 
lets. ‘These negro women were then in- 
vited to gather their friends together one 
day in each week, and their new acquain- 
tances came out by appointment and 
talked to and taught them. Usually, the 
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village churches were secured for these 
weekly meetings, which speedily resolved 
themselves into a species of secular Sun- 
day schools. I visited one of the largest 
of these gatherings, which was held on 
Wednesday forenoons, during the winter 
months, when labor was not imperative in 
its demands on the time of the women 
and children. A hundred and thirty per- 
sons were present, among them half a 
dozen men. Some of the latter had 
walked across country from a village 
some miles distant, to beg Mrs. G. to 
visit their neighborhood. A few of the 
women were old; their grandchildren 
were scholars and they came to listen. 
One young mother brought her nursing 
baby. Classes were formed, and all the 
natives who could read helped the visitors 
to teach those who could not, and each 
child was promised a New ‘Testament as 
soon as he was able to read a single sen- 
tence correctly. A part of the morning 
was devoted to sewing, and part to sing- 
ing and other general exercises. The 
older women who had not courage to try 
to read were glad to gather in the sun- 
shine outside the door and listen to any 
visitor who would read the Bible or talk 
to them. In this group was the “doctor,” 
a woman who evidently acted as a mid- 
wife. She had her apron full of herbs 
which she had plucked on her way to the 
church. She was very tall and very black, 
and she had a misshapen cheek and a 
mouth which betrayed her habit of chew- 
ing tobacco. In spite of her rather re- 
pellent appearance, her smile was kindly, 
and she gently claimed the young infant 
in its mother’s arms, as being, in a cer- 
tain sense, also her child. She spoke so 
strange a dialect, I found it almost impos- 
sible to understand her, but I found out 
that she came originally from “the salt,”’ 
by which she meant from some place on 
the seashore. She, and a number of other 
slaves were sent to the neighborhood where 
she now lived, during the war, in order to 
get them out of the reach of the north- 
ern army. She said that the labor im- 
posed upon the slaves was harder in this 
inland country than in the coast region 
whence she came. ‘The liberators found 
her and her comrades, notwithstanding 
the efforts of their owners to hide them. 
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And she had been so fortunate as to 
get possession of fifty acres of land which 
she had paid for since she became free. 
I looked at the uncouth creature with 
added respect when I heard this, and 
wondered how she had known enough to 
try to buy land immediately after her 
emancipation, — and especially how she 
had been able to get a sure title and 
to make her payments. I knew enough 
of the state of affairs which followed the 
close of the war to realize the difficulties 
under which she must have labored, 
when she and her fellow slaves were turned 
adrift on the wayside of their native land 
and forced, if they would have a footing 
for their naked feet, to create it with 
their naked hands. 

A second woman was also said to be a 
*‘ doctor,” and no hint was given to lead 
me to conclude that these women at- 
tempted to increase the efficacy of their 
medicines by charms and spells. I am 
told, however, that nearly all native “ doc- 
tors,” male or female, among the lower 
classes of the negroes, are believed to dab- 
ble in witchcraft and are popularly called 
“conjure doctors.”’ It is therefore prob- 
able that my black friend from “the 
salt’’ reinforced her natural intelligence 
with uncanny lore. 

When talked with about some funda- 
mental principles of morality, the elder 
negro women listened with childlike 
simplicity. ‘The importance of the mar- 
riage institution was explained to them. 
They seemed to understand somewhat of 
the argument, and nodded and murmured 
an emphatic assent when they were re- 
minded that it was almost universally the 
case, where marriage was not regarded, 
that the care of the children was thrown 
solely on the women. ‘The “doctor” 
declared quite proudly that her daughter 
“Susannah ” had been married for two 
years, and another woman said that they 
had a minister in their village, who could 
perform a legal ceremony, and added 
that “ most of the younger couples around 
there were reg’larly married.” She also 
said that the mothers like herself tried to 
instruct their children in elementary 
morals; but sometimes, she observed, 
apologetically, “talking to children did 
not do much good.” 


Mrs. G. asked one of the visitors on 
this occasion to address the assemblage, 
and the speaker addressed her remarks 
especially to a group of about twenty-five 
girls who sat in front of her. They were 
from fourteen to twenty years old. She 
told them that they could choose whether 
they would be good daughters and sisters, 
and whether they would fit themselves to 
be good wives and mothers. Freedom had 
brought to them this opportunity for 
choice, and had therefore laid upon them 
a greater moral responsibility than that 
their parents had known, whom slavery 
had often rendered unable to fulfil domes- 
tic obligations. The girls listened thought- 
fully, and encouraged by their attention, 
the lady went on to speak very plainly of 
their duties as women who were yet to 
marry and to rear children. I watched 
them all the while quite closely. Not a 
silly giggle, not a single self-conscious 
look, not one light smile greeted these 
remarks. Those dusky young creatures 
looked straight at the stranger who spoke 
to them and their eyes were earnest and 
serious. It was impossible not to feel in 
their presence that, notwithstanding all 
the errors that spring from ignorance, 
savagery, from a peculiarly exposed con- 
dition of life, and from an inheritance in 
the common frailty of human nature, 
there are still sound qualities in negro 
womanhood, which have not yet been 
wholly spoiled, and which, under favor- 
able circumstances, may develop into 
sources of moral health and strength to 
future generations. 

These country negroes seemed to set 
two goals before them, intheir desire for 
education: they wanted to learn to read 
the Bible and to write their own names. 
Mrs. G. gave them slips of paper with 
easy words written on them, which they 
took home, copied, and then returned 
for inspection. Some of these papers 
came back with amusing variations of the 
original text written on them. One man, 
after experimenting with his copy over 
part of the page, wrote at the bottom, 
“Harrison is now our President, thank 
God.” 

The conduct of the masses of white 
southerners in regard to the education of 
the negro varies in different localities, 
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and of course the attitude of individuals 
differs with their personal idiosyncrasies. 
This attitude ranges from that expressed 
to a friend of the writer, by a Georgian, 
to the effect that ignorance is the best 
condition for a laboring people, to the 
stand taken by Cable and by Lewis H. 
Blair of Richmond. 

The utterances of common men some- 
times constitute a more faithful index of 
popular opinion than the speeches and 
writings of nobler minds, and I cannot 
forbear from referring here to the remark 
of an Episcopal clergyman, of merely 
average intellectual rank. He is a native 
southerner, and in a discussion of the 
merits of institutions, and being possibly a 
little excited by some criticism passed 
upon the system which had _ prevailed 
in his state, he retorted that, in his opin- 
ion, compulsory education was as bad as 
slavery. 

The objection to mixed schools is very 
strong, and probably found its highest 
expression in the attempt to pass the 
Glenn bill in Georgia, a few years ago. 
This bill provided that any teacher who 
taught both white and colored children in 
the same school should be liable to a fine 
of a thousand dollars, to twelve months in 
the state prison, or a year’s service on the 
chain gang, —to any one, to either two, 
or all three of the penalties, at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. This bill was passed 
by the Georgia legislature by one hun- 
dred and forty votes to two in opposition ; 
the two members who voted against the 
bill were colored men, and the only 
negroes inthe legislature. ‘This bill after- 
wards passed the state senate with some 
modification which necessitated its return 
to the lower branch of the legislature, and 
it was dropped. 

Mr. Lewis H. Blair has written boldly 
in favor of abandoning the policy of main- 
taining separate schools. He says, “ Sep- 
arate schools are necessarily injurious to 
both colors. To the black they are a 
deliberate affront, and their tendency is 
to keep the whole negro population in a 
degraded condition ;” and he adds, of the 
effects produced on the whites, “ One 
reason, most likely, why the South has 
always shown, and stil! shows, so little 
intellectual development, apart from law 
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and politics, is because the whites have 
been possessed of the idea that the height 
of superiority is a white skin, and they 
have been content with that kind of emi- 
nence. Mixed schools will, in time, 
emancipate us from this fallacy.” 

I quote these sentences, because they 
express opinions which differ from the 
views that seem to prevail in the South; 
and, while it remains to be seen whether 
they will ever be generally adopted, it is 
still interesting, historically and ethically, to 
note the fact that they have been already 
published in a southern city by a southern 
writer. 

Two very intelligent colored teachers 
told me, in Macon, Georgia, where the 
colored schools are practically free, that 
there is no active hostility to the instruc- 
tion of the negroes ; while in Chattanooga, 
one of the schodlmasters said he believed 
the white people of that city were very 
much in favor of the education of the 
blacks. In one county in a state in the 
extreme South, nine thousand dollars was 
devoted during a recent year to the sup- 
port of schools, and the number of chil- 
dren of both races enrolled as pupils was 
forty-four hundred. There were many 
other children in the district, of proper age, 
who did not attend school at all. ‘There 
were no free schools in the county town. 

Teachers who wish to receive a portion 
of the public money are required to pass 
examinations, after which they receive 
certificates. They then contract with the 
county commissioners for a share of the 
public fund, larger or smaller, according 
to the size of their schools. The money 
is allotted fora certain number of months, 
usually from three to five in the year. It 
is not ordinarily enough to support the 
teachers throughout a year, and the gen- 
eral, if not the invariable custom is to 
charge a small fee to each pupil, and the 
schools are frequently kept open for a 
longer time than that for which the 
county pays. In the agricultural and 
forest regions of this county, the charge 
averages from fifteen to twenty-five cents 
a month for each scholar. In the town, 
the rate is from fifteen cents to a dollar, 
according to the advancement of the 
pupil in his studies. The public money 
is paid at the close of the year. 
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In the county seat there were, at the 
time we are considering, two colored 
schools which received support from the 
public fund. ‘There were, however, other 
small schools in existence, sporadic insti- 
tutions, which often endured for but a 
little while. As I write in the interest of 
good education, I am obliged to say that 
as close an investigation into the matter 
as I could make, left me convinced that 
the best colored teachers are not always 
the ones to whom is extended the most 
encouragement by the white citizens or 
their agents. ‘There was in a former year 
one free school in the place. It was 
entirely supported by a northern lady. It 
was kept ina little one-roomed hut in the 
outskirts of the town. Some of the chil- 
dren came in from the adjoining country. 


‘Their ages ranged from seven to twelve 


years. They were all beginners. They 
sat on a bench extending along the sides 
of the room. ‘They had no desks and no 
apparatus, except a few primary school 
books. ‘The teacher was a young girl, in- 
competent to do more than start them in 
learning to read. She pronounced her 
words imperfectly and after the usual 
negro fashion. Another young woman 
had a school in a tiny shanty, which was 
heated bya small stove, the pipe of which 
penetrated the wall. The building had 
no window, and all the light came through 
the door, or stole in at chinks in the wall 
and roof. The room was not more than 
eight or ten feet square, and thus enclosed 
from the sunshine, ten or twelve children 
sat crowded together and studied at 
imminent risk to their eyesight. The 
teacher heard them recite, one at a time, 
and taught them apparently quite thor- 
oughly in the elements of reading and 
spelling. She had asweet, sad face and a 
gentle manner, and she enunciated her 
words clearly and correctly. 

A larger school was kept by a man, who 
had made commendable efforts to obtain an 
education, as he had passed some time at 
a college for negroes. His attempt had not 
been successful. Probably his original en- 
dowment of brains was small, and as his 
age indicated that he must have been a 
slave till he was grown to manhood, his 
powers had very likely been lessened by 
the postponement of all schooling till he 





had arrived at maturity. He was a good 
and kindly man, but he beamed with 
delight over a recitation in physical geo- 
graphy which amounted to nothing more 
than the repetition of a few of the princi- 
pal words in a paragraph, without any 
effort on the part of the scholar to incor- 
porate them into a sentence. In his 
grammar class he allowed the pupil to 
say that the adverb “ mortified” the verb. 
Many of the parents who sent their chil- 
dren to him were of course too ignorant 
to judge of his acquirements, and no one 
in the town appeared to object to the 
cultivation of ill-grounded vanity and to 
the diffusion of dangerous misinformation, 
of which such a school is the __ prolific 
source. 

I found in one town in the Black Belt 
a school kept by a colored man and his 
wife, both of whom had obtained moder- 
ately good educations at Atlanta. The hus- 
band, Mr. H. is a full-blooded negro ; his 
wife has a slight trace of white blood in her 
veins. They are inthe prime of life, but 
were both born slaves, and he was sixteen 
years old when he began to go to school. 
When I first knew them, they assembled 
their pupils, to the number of about a 
hundred, in a large room in the lower 
part of a warehouse. ‘The colored peo- 
ple of the place aided him to raise the 
money to buy a lot of land, and then pro- 
cured by gift, loan, and subscription the 
means to erect a schoolhouse. ‘The 
property has been put into the hands of 
trustees, who are to hold it for educa- 
tional purposes. ‘The teacher who occu- 
pies it is not to be required to pay rent, 
although thus far, since it is Mr. H. who 
has the use of it, he contributes im various 
ways to the support of the institution and 
to the liquidation of the debt a full equiv- 
alent for the rent he had paid elsewhere. 
This school is made up of pupils of all ages 
and degrees of color. I have seen there 
red-headed children who were said to be 
allied to the negro race, and were there- 
fore unable to attend the white schools. 
One of the scholars was a Baptist minis- 
ter; another, a night-watchman from a 
hotel. He was a full-grown man and 
came in his livery of service and took his 
place among the beginners. As a rule 
the boys and girls were dressed as neatly 
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as the children one would see in a north- 
ern village school. Their faces aver- 
aged to express as much intelligence. 
Their docility was very great. Colored 
children seldom seem to be nervous or 
restless. Their ability to sit still and 
wait till the moment of movement arrives 
contrasts surprisingly with the expendi- 
ture of force in wiggling to which juvenile 
Yankees are prone. 

Mr. H. had a softly modulated voice, 
and spoke with sufficient accuracy of 
grammar and pronounciation. His man- 
ner was singularly calculated to soothe the 
children. He appealed habitually to their 
moral sense, and gently insisted on the 
necessity that they should learn self-con- 
trol, and that they should be guided by a 
sense of honor in the performance of their 
duties. His attainments enable him to 
prepare scholars to enter the college at 
Atlanta. One boy who went there from 
Mr. C.’s school was the son of a man who 
was especially zealous to provide his chil- 
dren with everything which he thought 
would benefit them. He had, moreover, 
some intelligent ideas on the subject ; and 
in starting a little private library in his 
own home, among the first books he pur- 
chased were the “Life of Frederick 
Douglass” and Knight’s edition of 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. H. is persuaded that the ordinary 
education of the colored people in the 
South should be supplemented by a thor- 
ough industrial training. I took part on 
one occasion in a conversation between 
him and an elder in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, and was surprised to see 
how clearly these men comprehended the 
condition af their people, understood 
their needs, and perceived the influences 
that would aid them. ‘They evidently 
knew on what bases of character and 
training it is alone possible to erect a 
solid and lasting civilization. ‘There was 
nothing fanciful or extravagant in their 
views. ‘The elder admitted frankly that 
the first effect of freedom had been to 
make the boys disincjned to work, and 
he maintained that this tendency must be 
overcome while they are still in school 
and while the authority of the frequently 
incompetent parent can be supported by 
that of the teacher. 


Right-minded people should be alie to 
lay aside all prejudices as to the greater 
desirability of possessing a white or a 
black skin, and consider humanely the 
situation of a man or woman of African 
descent who, after obtaining an education, 
goes to live in asouthern town. It is not 
proBable that such colored persons will 
find any associates whose mental life is on 
a plane with theirs. If they are of slave 
extraction, they are almost inevitably too 
poor to buy many books. ‘They have spent 
their youth in the struggle to acquire learn- 
ing, not property. ‘They are not likely to 
find employment which insures them large 
incomes. There may be a library in 
town; they are debarred from its privi- 
leges. ‘There may be lectures or enter- 
tainments in the place; they can attend 
them only by submitting to conditions 
which mark them publicly as belonging to 
an inferior, as well as isolated class. If 
they desire to make better the community 
in which they live, in any way outside of 
regular church methods, they must expect 
little aid or recognition from those of 
their fellow-citizens who, by virtue of their 
opportunities, ought to be most able to 
help them with counsel and sympathy. 
In cases where moral and mental stagna- 
tion does not follow this complete isola- 
tion from the intellectual and ethical and 
gracious life of the world, it would seem 
that the native impulse toward good must 
be very strong. In point of fact, it has 
been in just stich environments of dis- 
couragement as have been describea, that 
I have seen manifested some of the no- 
blest and sweetest qualities of character. 
On the other hand, this separation of the 
educated negro from the society of edu- 
cated white men tends often to the growth 
of vanity in the black man, who, being 
forced to associate chiefly with his infe- 
riors, naturally comes to over-estimate his 
superiority. It is still to be proven, more- 
ever, whether the desire for education, 
which has thus far been very strong 
among the freed people, will continue to 
influence them powerfully, if they find 
that education does not open for them 
the opportunity to lead congenial lives 
and to follow freely the higher avocations. 
The lower class of colored students prob- 
ably have not yet perceived the difficulty 
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of their situation so clearly as to be dis- 
couraged. ‘They still believe that educa- 
tion is the key that will unlock the 
door of a worthy future for their race. 
Yet I remember being much impressed 
by the fate of one man. He was a stu- 
dent from Hampton and, I think, a 
graduate. He had so little negro blood 
in his veins that his hair was pale yellow, 
his eyes light, his features straight, his lips 
thin, and his complexion that of an 
Anglo Saxon blonde. He was a teacher, 
but found his salaries so small that he 
gave up his schools and became a waiter. 

A northern lady who had taught the freed 
people for twenty-five years, lately found 
one of her pupils in a depressed state of 
mind. What was the use, he asked, of 
his trying to learn, when he must go 
back to the fields to work beside his 
ignorant comrades ? 

To overcome, in a measure, the mental 
and moral stagnation among the colored 
inhabitants of one southern district, a free 
library was started not long ago, by some 
disinterested parties. It is, so far as the 
writer knows, the only institution of its 
kind in the state where it is situated. It 
incurs no running expenses, because one 
colored man gives its accommodation, 
rent free, and acts as its librarian without 
charge. It belongs, however, to an asso- 
ciation of colored trustees, who manage 
its affairswhen any management is needed. 
It contains between seven and eight hun- 
dredvolumes. It is open to whites as well 
as to blacks, but with the exception of 
some northerners, no whites have availed 
themselves of its privileges. Books are dis- 
tributed weekly, and seventy-five to a hun- 
dred are issued ata time. After a year’s 
existence, no book had been lost or 
destroyed. The readers are, of course, 
nearly all juvenile, since few of the negro 
adults in the region can read. Stories 
are most desired, but travels, history, 
biography, and poetry are also read. 
Romola has been asked for by a reader, 
and Little Women is especially beloved. 

I had an opportunity at one time to 
see something of a school established in 
the South by missionary effort from the 
North. A few white Southerners, promi- 
nent men in the county where it is situ- 
ated, were instrumental in having the 


school iocated there, and contributed 
some aid in the purchase of land for the 
site. The buildings of this school were 
burned by incendiaries, when it was lo- 
cated in another town. ‘The teachers are 
northern women, who say they have been 
politely treated by the native ladies and 
gentlemen in their present home. About 
thirty girls are taken as boarding pupils. 
The fees are low, but in many cases _re- 
course is necessarily had to different char- 
ities, to support these scholars. The 
boarding pupils receive some industrial 
training, being taught housework, plain 
sewing, and dressmaking. ‘They manifest 
a very docile and tractable disposition, 
causing their teachers no trouble what- 
ever in matters of discipline. Connected 
with the institution is a day school, which 
is open-to both boys and girls. The atten- 
dance is large, the fees varying from fifty 
cents toa dollar a month. Such scholars 
as I have known express a decidedly 
enthusiastic interest in the school, and 
a strong attachment to the teachers. 
One or two of the native teachers in the 
town have been pupils here. 

I attended the exercises one day when 
some lads were rehearsing for a celebra- 
tion of the virtues and deeds of George 
Washington. Each boy carried a United 
States flag. They were learning to love 
the flag. The scene was intensely pa- 
thetic and suggestive. Many things had 
before this day overcome in my mind 
that sense of strangeness which had at 
first caused the colored people of the 
South to seem to me like aliens. The 
sight of these dark-skinned boys with their 
flags quite effaced all such impression. I 
had already learned that the sentiment of 
patriotism is strong in the black south- 
erner, that he feels himself to be an Amer- 
ican, that he believes that all his hopes 
and chances are bound up in those of the 
nation. I looked on these young mien, 
and felt that the nation had no members 
upon whom it could place more reliance 
than upon them, if it did not wilfully thrust 
them from their rightful place as consti- 
tuent factors in its body, and alienate 
their spirit from its purposes. ‘They are 
a part of the American people, as truly as 
are the whites, North and South ; and the 
question is serious whether it is wise to 
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sacrifice the idea of national unity to that 
of race antagonism, or whether it is pos- 
sible that both ideas shall exist in equal 
force side by side, and great masses of 
the people be kept separate in all the 
issues of life save the less noble ones of 
material interest. Thus questioning, I 
am reminded of the great joy felt in the 
South over its late impetus towards worldly 
prosperity ; and words spoken in Massa- 
chusetts, many years ago, come back to 
my memory, and I wonder whether in 
the ideas they expressed may not still be 
found some solvent power, fit even for 
the crucible in which southern civilization 
awaits precipitation. Wendell Phillips 
said : 

“T must confess, those pictures of the mere 
industrial value of the Union made me profoundly 
sad. I look... and ask at last, Is this alls 
Where are the nobler elements of national pur- 


pose and life? . .. The zeal of the Puritan, the 
faith of the Quaker, a century of Colonial health, 
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and then this large civilization; does it result only in 
a workshop, — fops melted in baths and perfumes, 
and men grim with toil? Raze out, then, the eagle 
from our banner, and paint instead Niagara used 
for a cotton mill. Oh, no, not such the picture 
my glad heart sees when I look forward. . . . It 
is for us to found Caapit ol whose corner stone is 
Justice and whose top-stone is Liberty; within 
the sacred precincts of whose Holy of Holies 
dweTleth One who is no respecter of persons, 
but hath made of one blood all nations of the 
earth to serve Him. Crowding to the shelter of 
its stately arches, I see old and young, learned 
and ignorant, rich and poor, native and foreign, 
Pagan, Christian, and Jew, black and white, in one 
glad, harmonious, triumphant procession ! ” 


And what is this dream, conceived in 
a northern brain, but a civic vision of 
possibilities, whose substance inheres in 
the principles of the Golden Rule, and 
whose verity is vouched for by One whom 
Americans still claim to be their teacher 
in the conduct of the life individual, 
whence knows the life of institutions and 
nations ? 


OLD CHARLESTOWN. 


By John Codman, 2d. 


T was growing dark on 
a bleak afternoon in 
} December, 1755. A 
' strong easterly wind 
caused the leafless trees 
to creak and groan, 
and the colorless shrubs 
and grasses to bend 
and shiver as if in dread of the approach- 
ing winter. 
Two young men, one a white, the other 
a negro, were employed in shifting bales 
of gunny cloth and boxes of indigo from a 
wharf to a warehouse hard by, the latter 
sheltered, to some extent, by rising ground. 
Half a mile distant, to the west, and, hidden 
by the seaward slope of a long low hill, of 
which the elevation behind the warehouse 
formed a spur, was the hamlet of Charles- 
town, Province of Massachusetts Bay.! 





1 For the facts on which this story of old Charlestown is 
founded, see Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, 1883, II. For the newspaper quotations the files of the 
Boston Gazette, 1755. Forthe account of prison life, Mac- 


By working rapidly the men finished 
their task before the fast-gathering gloom 
shut from view the houses near Copp’s 
Hill burial-ground in Boston, across the 
channel of the Charles, tossing in sullen 
white caps under the high wind, and add- 
ing to the cheerlessness of the landscape. 
Having closed and barred the heavy doors 
of the warehouse, the two began their 
walk homeward over the spur of the hill 
and towards a large mansion which rose 
slowly into view as they continued their 
ascent. It was the homestead of Captain 
John Russell, the owner of the wharf and 
warehouse, and the master of these two 
men, —the white bound in apprenticeship, 
the negro, in slavery. ® 

Thrift and skill in the trade of a sad- 
dler had gained Russell capital, which, 
judiciously ventured in the West India 
Master, Vol. I., History of People of the United States, and 
his references. For the correctness of that ale story 


which calls in the Battle of Bunker Hill, Frothingham’s “* Old 
Charlestown,” and Winsor’s “‘Critical History of America.” 
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trade, had at length raised him to pro- 
prietorship and high standing in the busi- 
ness. 

The negro followed the young man at 
a respectful distance, but now and then 
quickened his steps and drew nearer, 
only to fall back again, betraying by the 
irresolute action a desire to address his 
companion, ungratified, probably, from 
distrust or fear. But as they reached the 
crest of the hill, and approached a low 
cabin, thatched in a fashion evidently 
copied from the English peasant ances- 
tors of the owner, but inhabited by his 
half dozen slaves, the moving lips of the 
negro parted in speech. 

“Massa Robin, Mark hab something 
dat he am mighty cur’us to tell ye.” 

Mark could not see the scowl of im- 
patience on the face of the apprentice, 
drawing together his heavy eyebrows, and 
giving an ugly, animal look to the mouth ; 
and, feeling that he must arouse the 
curiosity of his hearer by a plunge to the 
depth of his story, he continued in a tone 
conveying both importance and mystery : 

‘Massa Robin, eber see der devil? 
Mark see him hisself, sure nuf, last night 
after candle light.” 

The negro caught sight of the youth’s 
profile ; the scowl had given place to an 
expression of indifferent interest, and 
Mark hastened to relate the story of a 
demon that had sprung about the cellar 
of the warehouse they had closed, where 
he slept, with such sinister and manifest 
designs on his body and soul, that the 
fellow’s credulous mind had retained a 
most vivid impression of his nightmare, 
and he more than half believed it real. 
Indeed, so thoroughly frightened was he 
that it had seemed prudent to discuss the 
apparition with no one, lest his dreaded 
majesty’s displeasure should be further 
provoked. But the hope that Robin, 
whose knowledge of the Evil One, as 
well as of evil ways, the black people 
round about never doubted, might dissi- 
pate his fears had driven him to speak. 
He had not finished before the apprentice 
struck off from the beaten path and 
stopped at the foot of the King’s Oak. 
The tree merited the name because of 
its towering height and its isolation. It 
had also a legal title, for the arms of 
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England were emblazoned on its trunk, 
in accordance with a royal prerogative of 
appropriating, by this sign, trees promis- 
ing in mature growth good timber for 
King George the Second’s ships of war. 
By a crooked freak this oak had disap- 
pointed the ship carpenters and secured 
for itself a venerated old age, until it 
should be cut down by the scythe of ‘Time, 
an event which, judging from the un- 
steady sway of its dead limbs in the win- 
try wind, and the increasing numbers of 
woodpeckers that frequented it in sum- 
mer, was not far distant. 

The black finished his tale by relating 
how he had leaped from his mattress 
and fled out into the night, and now 
looked anxiously into the face of Robin 
for an interpretation of his dream. Lean- 
ing against the trunk of the tree, the 
apprentice was idly snapping in pieces a 
rotten branch and, with a jerk, flinging 
the bits far from him. Nevertheless, he 
had followed the story with close atten- 
tion. His countenance now feigned an 
expression of horror and alarm, and with 
vividness and cleverly counterfeited cre- 
dence he gave an ingenious story of a 
like appearance of the Evil One to Pete, 
one of Dr. Rand’s negroes, in conse- 
quence of which Pete had died in convul- 
sions ; and, having harrowed his hearer’s 
imagination, already so well fertilized 
with the vision of the previous night, he 
continued by voice, gesture, question and 
show of sympathy to heighten his excite- 
ment and strengthen his belief. Cold 
sweat started on Mark’s face, and his 
twitching throat choked his utterance. 
Nervously pulling at the waist rope which 
bound his tattered sailcloth overalls, and 
striving to button his blue cotton shirt at 
the neck, where the button was wanting, 
he stared open-mouthed, a picture of 
ignorance and credulity. At length he 
mastered himself sufficiently to ask pit- 
eously, what he ought to do. 

“Mind ye don’t anger the powerful 
one, if he calls ye again. ‘Tarry and do 
his bidding, or ye’ll die like Pete, with 
spasms. God have mercy on your poor 
black soul!” 

Hastily brushing the clinging scraps of 
bark from the loose sleeves of his home- 
spun shirt, and tightening the buckles 
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which held his blue knit stockings to 
buckskin half-clothes, the apprentice 
turned his back on the slave, and made 
rapidly towards the mansion house. 

Perhaps the slaves in the northern col- 
onies, being very few in number, felt the 
ignominy and hopelessness of servitude the 
keener and rebelled against their fate 
more earnestly. The numerous trials on 
record for thefts, arson, and murder attest 
that they were debased and 
beyond their southern brethren. Indeed 
the selfish motive doubtless reinforced 
the ethical, when, soon after the Revolu- 
tion, the northern states began to free 
their slaves. 

As a whole, Captain Russell’s slaves 
were exceptionally hard to handle. ‘They 
lived so near Boston that, longing for its 


vicious 


delights, they were constantly discon- 
tented. ‘This only served to aggravate the 


acknowledged severity of their master. 
Mark was a comparatively recent purchase, 
an importation from the West Indies, 
but he had already learned to hate his 
master bitterly, though too good-hearted 
and easy-going to join in the plots his 
fellow servants. were constantly hatching 
to bring about the master’s . discomfort 
and ruin. ‘They had once set fire to his 
warehouses, hoping so to embarrass him 
that he must sell them to some slave- 
owner in the town. However, Mark’s 
ignorance and extreme superstition made 
him a ready tool in the hands of the 
unscrupulous. He had been so often 
used as acat’s paw that his reputation did 
his character injustice. Robin knew this 
well, and when he turned from the path, 
ostensibly to rest under the King’s Oak, 
it was in response to an inspiration worthy 
of a Jesuit, and evil enough to be a boast 
for Satan himself. Robin loved his 
master’s daughter, Molly. She had prom- 
ised to marry him, but without her father’s 
knowledge, much less his consent. If the 
master was dead, Robin might obtain the 
daughter’s portion and her hand at the 
same time. Could he, by working on 
Mark’s superstition, bring him to put the 
old man out of the way? 


The mansion house was a large, 
rambling, two-story structure, with un- 


painted weather-board sides, built about 
the log-cabin of the owner’s father. The 
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heavy 
twisted, 


hip roof, moss-grown, 


shingle- 
and awry at the corners, was 
pierced by three dormer windows in the 
front, and topped by two stone chimneys 


sO massive that the structure seemed 
rather built for the chimneys than the 
chimneys for the structure. 

Six feet or more above the gutter ran 
a railed platform, painted white, which, 
reached by a scuttle, served as a main 
top for the old captain, who was wont to 
be the first to sight his own vessels. 

Robin passed through a deep garden, 
grown up with English elms and shrubs, 
and entered the porch covered with wood- 
bine, and bounded on either side by 
now leafless rose-bushes, which reached 
quite to the sill of the lower windows. 
He hung his fur capon a wooden peg in 
one of the axe-hewn beams which sup- 


ported the floor above the hall, and 
entered the large room on the left. An 
assumed expression of deference and 


respect sat ill upon him, but it was 
maintained in spite of the greeting he 
received : 

“Late, late, always late Get 
ye aft to yer victuals with the niggers. 
I'll have none of ye!” 

The old master, who spoke, sat in a 
stiff-backed arm-chair, propped with 
pillows, suffering from acute rheumatism. 
He was scarcely able to raise himself, 
with his daughter Molly’s help, to sip the 
water gruel on the long kitchen table 
before him. 

“Hold yer peace, give me no more 
of yer smooth-tongued lies,” he con- 
tinued, as the young man ventured to 
frame an excuse. “ I see ye from the 
deck above, with me glass, taking ease 
in the shadow, while Mark did two men’s 
work, — and ’twas an hour by the sun- 
dial.” 

Unseen by the old man, the apprentice 
made a quick sign to the young girl who 
stood behind her father’s chair. Her 
eyelids closed and then were raised 
again from beautiful brown eyes, trust- 
ful and true, full of sympathy and faith, 
in token of assent. The youth turned 
and went out as he had come, followed 
by the angry sneers of the invalid, who, 
querulous with age and suffering, con- 
tinued to berate him. 
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“Proud, like his father, Molly, but 
with none of the good stuff in him. 
Mind ye have little .to do with the lad. 
I see him looking with greedy eyes at 
ye. Sixteen’s a child’s age; don’t let 
him cheat ye to think ye be a woman 
and old enough to choose.” And the 
captain caressed his child and swore she 
looked well in her white furbelows, 
while the young girl gathered his strag- 
gling gray locks with light and tender 
touch and drew the silk skull-cap closer, 
keeping behind him the while, that he 
might not mark the blush mantling her 
fair face. 

“Surely, father, Robin’s not to blame 
for his parents dying; and he’s been 
poor always, and —”’ 

Her father cut her short with a growl 
of dissent and impatience. Rising from 
his chair, and steadying himself with a 
hand on the table, he waited till Phoebe, 
one of the negro women, moved his 
chair to a corner of the cavernous fire- 
place. Then, aided by his daughter, he 
tottered to it, and was soon dozing on 
the pillows she had re-arranged for 
him. 

Molly, waited upon in her turn by 
Phoebe, ate her supper quietly and soon 
finished. Phoebe cleared the table and 
left the room. Alone with her father, 
Molly stood watching him for a moment, 
He was fast asleep. Stepping to the fire- 
box, she drew out several sticks of hickory 
and placed them across the half-burned 
logs on the great iron fire-dogs, taking 
care not to arouse the sleeper. Little 
tongues of flame curled from beneath 
them, and a shower of ashes fell from the 
crumbling underlogs. Shadows flickered 
on the well-scrubbed floor and raftered 
ceiling, then suddenly ceased, and the 
room was dark again, save in the circle 
where the old man lay sleeping, —the 
hard, pain-racked face more sunken and 
fleshless than ever, for the shadows pointed 
every angle of bone and deepened each 
line of wrinkles. 

There came a light rap at the window, 
hardly more distinct than if it had been 
a raindrop, but well understood by the 
girl, who was anxiously waiting. It was 
impossible tu distinguish objects in the 
darkness without, but twice a hand was 


pressed noiselessly against one of the 
small panes of glass. 

“At ten o’clock — how long,” mur- 
mured the girl, counting the signal; and, 
on tip-toe, she slipped to a form opposite 
her father and began her knitting. 

But it is necessary to follow Mark. 
After parting with the apprentice he en- 
tered the outhouse to take his supper. 
As he was unusually silent and cast down, 
Quaco, a fellow servant, began to twit him 
with his unrequited affection for Phoebe, 
and with such success that Mark seemed 
to forget his misery in a violent dispute 
with the fellow, as to whose addresses 
were the more acceptable to the women — 
a wrangle aggravated by Phyllis, another 
servant, either from natural hatefulness 
or jealousy. Perhaps it was his tenacity 
in this argument which drew the dispute 
to great length; or more probably he 
dreaded a return to his night quarters. 
Be that as it may, it was after nine o’clock 
before Mark was stretched on his mat- 
tress, in the warehouse cellar, ready for 
sleep. But the weariness of a hard day’s 
work prevailed over his timidity; the 
hour was late for one forced to rise and 
retire with the sun, and he was soon 
snoring. 

Recent thefts from the warehouse had 
suggested a watch, and Mark’s occupation 
of the premises dated back less than a 
week. Had he dwelt there longer he 
might have discovered, at the end of the 
cellar, a disused trap leading to a sub- 
cellar,— nothing more than a large, dark 
hole. The tide washed in and out at the 
foot of a rickety ladder. The captain 
had now and then boasted to his family 
of some pretty smuggling it had helped 
him to—no sin in the early days of the 
colonies, when colonial restrictions were 
made in the old country to protect the 
British carrying trade, and the revenue 
laws of Spain were those most frequently 
evaded. 

The darkness dispelled, Robin could 
have been seen crouching on the upper 
steps of the ladder,—for the trap was 
thrown open. His body and limbs were 
swathed in bands of black cloth, skin- 
tight, and every uncovered interspace 
blackened with charcoal. Indigo, well 
rubbed in, gave the face a ghastly hue, 
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heightened by vermillion at the mouth 
and eyes. Cows’ horns cunningly at- 
tached to the head, which bristled with 
long hair, completed the rough disguise. 
Its author counted on the darkness, a 
sudden awakening, and the ready imag- 
ination of his victim, to hide its defects. 
If it failed, it was no harm—he could 
pass the whole thing off as a joke. 

A few rough blocks of sulphur were 
placed before and behind him, while 
encircling the aperture were two parallel 
trains of moistened gunpowder, about a 
foot apart. He ignited a slow match with 
a flint and steel, blew it till, it glowed, 
and, holding it ready, listened, lest the 
sharp click of the steel might have 
aroused the sleeper. ‘The regular breath- 
ing of the slave sounded singularly loud 
in the silent place. A piercing cry — 
followed by another, and another still 
more hellish and blood-curdling ! © The 
negro sprang to his feet and rushed 
towards the door, but the peculiar hissing 
sound of powder, as it bursts into flame, 
made him turn his head in time for his 
sleep-dimmed eyes to see, for a single 
instant, an unearthly tigure, in the midst 
of spouting flames. Overcome with ter- 
ror, he fell prone upon the floor. ‘There 
he lay, fainting, while a sickening, sul- 
phurous stench filled his nostrils. Out 
of the deeper darkness a voice, low but 
distinct, repeated these words : 

“ Mark, thy master’s soul is evil— so 
is thine. ‘Thine, or his, is.mine. Only 
kill him, by the Great Book, and thou art 
safe. Kill him —he is mine!” 

The negro gazed into the darkness 
only to sink down again and grovel, 
shrieking, for his eyes were half blinded 
once more by streams of fire, and had 
seen the devil of his nightmare disappear 
in smoke. He lost consciousness, but on 
regaining his senses found strength suffi- 
cient to raise himself and flee from the 
place, for the lingering odor of the sul- 
phur left no doubt of the real presence. 
Fearful of discovery, he crept silently to 
a corner of a corn crib, in the rear of the 
mansion house, and watched, sleepless, 
till morning. 

Meantime, Robin tore off his disguise, 
threw it into the water, and then sprang 
in himself. Diving through an opening 
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in the foundation wall, for it was full tide, 
he swam out under the wharf, and thence 
ashore. He washed the paint from his 
face and limbs, hurriedly dressed himself 
in clothes ready at hand, and while he 
walked up the hill, gathered his long hair 
and tied it at the nape of the neck with 
ribbon. At ten he should be at the 
King’s Oak, and he was already late. A 
white figure, dimly seen, moving away 
from the tree urged his steps to a run, 
and immediately the figure stopped and 
returned quickly to the shadow of the 
great trunk. 

“Forgive me, darling,’ panted Robin, 
as his hands touched those of Molly ex- 
tended to him; “there was unfinished 
work at the wharf.” He drew her close 
to him and interrupted the forgiveness 
she was granting him with a kiss. 

The moon, in the midst of flying clouds, 
seemed with difficulty, like a ship riding 
out a gale, to hold her anchorage in the 
heavens. At this moment she had tossed 
aside a bank of fleecy cloud-like spray, 
and sent a stream of light upon the old 
tree, touching its rough bark with silver 
and paling the earnest faces of the lovers. 
Her arms had found their way about his 
neck, and he bent to kiss again the sweet, 
uplifted face. 

“What a strange dark shadow, Robin, 
dearest,’’ cried the girl, as she touched a 
dark line on her lover’s cheek. Why, it 
isn’t shadow. What is it, Rob?’ she 
added, trying to brush away the trace. 

“Indigo, likely enough; we’ve been 
handling it all day down there,” answered 
Robin crossly, and he withdrew her arms 
from about his neck and, taking her 
hand, started up the hillside. He told 
her it was only to hear her promise again 
that she would marry him, and to have a 
kiss for good-night, that he had asked a 
meeting. ‘They reached the house; he 
kissed her hand, whispered good-night and 
turned away. 

It was hardly two weeks after the events 
narrated, that the following paragraph 
appeared in the Boston Gazefte : 


“On Monday evening last died suddenly, at 
Charlestown, Capt. John Russell of that place. 
Upon suspicion of his being poisoned, his body 
was opened. and therein was found a quantity of 
poison, undissolved; since which, a negro man 
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(well known for his roguery) who belonged to 
the deceased, was taken up and examined, who 
said that two negro women belonging to the 
family had committed the horrid act: but ’tis 
thought they are innocent, as a quantity of the same 
stuff has since been found under his possession. 
The fellow, whose name is Mark, is now in jail, 
and it is hoped he will soon meet with justice 
adequate to this villanous scheme.” 


The public prints at this time were so 
full of the French war and the interest of 
the crown and of colonial trade, that this 
bare mention of facts is the only notice 
to be found in the files of the Gazefte ; 
but the Court Record of the county of 
Middlesex, 1755, gives in full the exam- 
ination and testimony of Mark, Phcebe, 
Phyllis, Quaco and Robin, and some 
further data connected with this extra- 
ordinary history. The cross examination 
of Phoebe, who turned State’s evidence, 
is given verbatim, also that of Robin. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 


The examination of Phoebe, a negro servant of 
John Russell, late of Charlestown, deceased, taken 
by Edmund Trowbridge and Thaddeus Mason, 
Esquires, at Cambridge, in the county of Middle- 
sex, the 26th day of January, Anno Domini 1755, 
and ye 2nd February following : 

Question. — Do you know of what sickness your 
master died? 

Answer. — I suppose he was poisoned, 

Q.—Do youknow he was poisoned ? 

A.—I do know he was poisoned. 

Q.— What was he poisoned with? 

A,— It was with water which was poured out of 
a vial. 

Q.— How do you know that that water was 
poisoned ? 

A.— There was a white powder in the vial, 
which sunk to the bottom of it. 

Q.— Do you know who put the powder into the 
vial? 

A.— Mark put the powder in. 

Q.— How was it given to your master? 

A,—It was poured into his barley drink, and 
into his infusion. and into his chocolate, and into 
his water gruel. 

Q.— Did you see him eat that chocolate or bar- 
ley drink that the poisoned water was poured 
into? 

A.— Yes, I did, he eat it in the kitchen, on the 
long table. 

Q.— Do you know where Mark got that pow- 
der? 

A.— He had it of Robin, the apprentice. 

Q.— How do you know that Mark had that 
powder of Robin? 

A.—The Thursday night before my master 
died, Mark told me that he was going over to 
Boston, with Robin, to get some powder to kill 
three pigs. And Mark went over to Boston and 
returned again, about nine o’clock, and I asked 


Mark if he got it, and he told me no, he had not, 
but Robin was to bring it over the next night; 
and between eight and nine o'clock the next 
night a white man came to me, in our yard, and 
asked me for Mark, and I asked him his name, 
but he would not tell me, and I said to him, 
“Countryman, if you'll tell me your name, I’ll 
call Mark, for I know where he is,”’ but he would 
not. I then ask’t him if it was not Robin — (for 
I mistrusted it was he, with a wig ), and upon 
that he laughed and said it was not Robin — but 
he came out of the country and wanted to see 
Mark about his child; and he then went away 
down to the Ferry, That same Friday, in the 
afternoon, Mark told me if any white fellow 
should come and say that he came out of the 
country, to call him. I asked Mark what man he 
expected would come; he told me it was Robin, 
and that he was to say that he came out of the 
country to speak with Mark about his child, and 
bid me to tell nobody about it. 

Q. — How long have you known Robin? 

A.—TI have known him for years. 

Q.— How then happened it you could not 
certainly tell whether the man aforesaid was 
Robin or not? 

A, — Because it was dark, so dark I could not 
see his face so certainly as to know him. 

Q.— Do you know what the powder was that 
Mark put into the vial? 

A.— Mark told me it was Ratsbane, but I be- 
lieve Mark lied, and that it was only burnt alum, 
for I knew that on taking Ratsbane, master would 
swell, and he did not swell. 

Q.— How many times was any of that water 
put into your master’s victuals? 

A,—The next Monday after Phyllis gave me 
the first powder, then it was put into his chocolate 
by Phyllis. The next was also put into his choco- 
late by Phyllis on the next Wednesday morning, 
and then she put in more than she should, and I 
told her her hand was heavy, and there was no more 
powder put in that I know of till the next Friday, 
when Phyllis put some into his chocolate, and my 
master eat the chocolate all the three times afore- 
said, in the kitchen. I was there and saw him. 
The next was the Saturday following, when I put 
some into his water-gruel, but I felt ugly and 
threw it away and made some fresh. The next 
was in the afternoon, I made him some more 
water gruel, and poured some of the water out of 
the vial into it, and it turned yellow, and Miss 
Molly asked me what was the matter with the 
water gruel, and I gave her no answer, but that 
was thrown away and more fresh made, and Miss 
Molly was going to put the same plums in again, 
and Phyllis told her not to do it, but she had bet- 
ter putin some fresh plums, and she did; and no 
poison was put into that. It was by Mark’s 
advice I put it into the first that afternoon, and 
master had no more that I know of till the next 
Monday night, when Mark put some Potter Lead 
into master’s sago. 

Q.-- Howdo you know that Mark put any of 
the Potter’s Lead into the Sago? 

A.— When I went out of the kitchen I left 
the sago in the little iron skillet, on the fire, and 
nobody was in the kitchen then; but when I 
returned, Mark was sitting on a form in the cor- 
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ner, in his blue livery, and I afterwards found 
some of that lead in the skillet, and neither 
Phyllis nor I had any such lead. 

Q. — What was the poison that was in the vial 
— did Mark tell you? 

A.—Yes, he said it was arsenic, and he 
remembered it well for it had the devil’s name 
for a last name. 

Q.— Who was it that first contrived the poison- 
ing of your master, Russell ? 

A,—lIt was Mark. He told Phyllis and me 
that he had read the Bible through, and that it 
was no sin to kill him if we did not lay violent 
hands on him, so as to shed blood by striking, 
stabbing, or cutting his throat. 

Q.— When was it that Mark first proposed 
this? 

A.—— Last month, he proposed it to Phyllis and 
me, but at first we would not agree to it, and told 
him no such thing would be done in the house. 

Q.— What reason did Mark give you for 
poisoning his master ? 

A.—He said he was uneasy and wanted to 
have another master, and he was concerned for 
me too, and that he had seen the devil in a dream 
who had told him he must do it. 

Q.— What reason did you have? 

A.— Mark told me if I loved him I would 
help to do it—he said he knew Phyllis would. 

Q. — What reason did Phyllis have? 

A,—TI think Mark told her the same as he told 
me — she pretended to me that she did not wish 
to do it, but only to satisfy Mark. 

Q.— Why did you, when Phyllis poured water 
out of the vial into the chocolate, tell her “her 
hand was heavy?” 

A,—I thought she poured in too much, more 
than she should, and felt angry, and I wan’t will- 
ing she should pour in so much and that he 
should be killed so quick. Mark’s orders were to 
give it in two doses, as that was the directions 
Robin gave to Mark for to kill the three pigs, as 
Mark told me, and Mark said Robin told him 
there was no more taste in it than in cold water. 

Q.— How do you know that Phyllis knew that 
it was arsenic she gave your master out of the vial? 

A.—No other reason than that the day before 
master died, Phyllis came into the shop to dress 
Mark’s eye, which master had struck with his 
stick, and got to dancing and mocking master and 
shaking herself and acting as master did in the 
bed—and Mark said he did not care, he hoped 
he would never get up again for his eyes’ sake, 
and Phyllis said that she had given him enough, 
and that it would stick to him close as his shirt 
to his back. 

EXAMINATION OF ROBIN. 


Q.— Do you know what occasioned your mas- 
ter Russell’s death ? 

A,—I have heard it was poison, but I do not 
know it. 

Q.— Did you give Mark any powder to kill 
three pigs? 

A.—No, I did not; Mark told me that Quaco 
wanted some poison to kill three of his pigs 
and I told Mark to go to Dr. Clark’s Cato, at the 
North End of Boston, and he would get what he 
wanted. 


Q.— Was this all the talk you ever had with 
Mark about any poison ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Where were you between eight and nine 
on Friday night, before your master died? 

A.—1 was into Mrs. Sherman’s and drank a 
mug of toddy with Elijah Phipps and Timo Rand, 
and from there they went with me into the lane 
leading from the Market Place and left me at Mr. 
Weile’s Pot House. 

Q.— Did you talk with Phoebe that night, and 
say you came from the country to see Mark about 
his child? 

A,—No, I did not. 

Q.— Did you tell Mark that the poison would 
have no taste more than water? 

A.—No, I did not. 

Q.— Did Mark ever tell you that Satan had 
told him to kill any one? 

A.—No, he did not, but he once had a dispute 
with Quaco when I was by — if it was in the 
Bible that it was no sin to kill a man if you did 
not shed his blood —and Mark claimed it was 
not, and Quaco asked me, and I said I did not 
know, but I believed there was something of the 
sort said in it. 

Q.—Do you know anything more of your 
master’s being poisoned than you have related ! 

A.—No, I do not. 


EXAMINATION OF CATO, SERVANT OF DR. CLARK, 
OF BOSTON, 


Q. — Did you sell, at any time, poison to Mark, 
servant of Capt. John Russell, of Charlestown? 

A.—I do not know that I did. 

Q.— Did you sell lately any arsenic to any ser- 
vant from Charlestown ? 


A,— Friday night last a man came to me for 
some from that place. 

Q.— Do you know that man? 

A.—It was dark and I could not see his face 


— but he had on a bluish coat, lined with straw- 
color lining, and the cuffs open and lined also 
with yellow lining, and he had a black wig on 
and doctor asked me if it was Captain Russell’s 
servant, Mark, and I told him that I thought it 
was—but I never knew Mark well—and this 
man was not so black colored. 


After reciting the words of the Indict- 
ment, the Record proceeds as follows : 


Upon this Indictment the said Phillis and Mark 
were arraigned and put themselves upon God and 
the County, and Mr. John Miller Freeman of the 
Jury, and fellows, who had fully heard the evi- 
dence, went out to consider thereof, and returned 
with their verdict and upon oath said: that the 
said Mark and Phyllis are guilty. Upon which 
the prisoners were remanded, and being brought 
and set to the Bar, the King’s attorney moved the 
Court that judgment of death might be given by 
them, whereupon they were asked by the Chief 
Justice if they had aught to say why Judgment of 
Death should not be given them, and having 
nothing material to offer, that was not rather by 
reason of its witchery and idle talk of Satan, a 
contempt of the Court, judgment of death was 
pronounced on them by the Chief Justice, in the 
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form following: that is to say, that the said Phyl- 
lis go trom hence to the place where she came 
from, and from thence to the place of execution, 
and there be burnt to death, and that the said 
Mark go from hence to the place where he came 
from, and from thence to the place of execution, 
and there to be hanged by the neck until he be 
dead. And God Almighty have mercy upon their 
souls. Ordered, that their sentences be put into 
execution upon Thursday, the 8th day of Septem- 
ber next, between the hours of one and five of 
the clock, in the afternoon. 
Death warrant issued September 6th, 1755. 


The day after the examination, the 
prisoners, Mark, Phyllis, Robin, and 
others, clogged and chained, were trans- 
ported by stage to the jail at Worcester — 
for, owing to the war and the turbulence 
of the times, those nearer Boston were 
overcrowded. This den, one of the 
worst in the country, was in an old worked- 
out granite quarry. Robin, as the only 
white man of the gang, first descended 
the ladder, the length of the shaft, which 
led to the caverns underground, where 
criminals of all grades were indiscrim- 
inately mingled: poor debtors, forgers, 
from the pillory or the whipping post, 
counterfeiters, with the letter C stamped 
on their foreheads, or with ears cropped, 
women who wore the scarlet letter, many 
whose arms were fresh from the branding 
iron, murderers, and the perpetrators of 
the most heinous crimes. _ By the feeble 
light which penetrated the shaft, Robin 
saw a crowd of repulsive, scarcely human 
faces waiting for him at the foot of the 
ladder, while their cries and_ ribald 
laughter and the blows of the keepers 
urged his descent. Manacled and power- 
less, he fell from the ladder into the 
midst of the creatures who awaited him. 
They sprang upon him like bloodhounds, 
tore his clothes from his body, struck him, 
spat upon him. ‘This only ceased when 
Robin, half senseless, was thrown into a 
blanket and tossed, again and again, from 
the muddy floor, to the stone roof, strik- 
ing each time with such force that but 
for the exhaustion of his tormentors they 
would have killed him. With money 
stolen from his clothes they bought rum 
from their keepers, and a fiendish revel 
began, in the course of which their insen- 
sible victim was forgotten. 

In this place, Robin and his fellow 
prisoners passed many months, each night 
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confined in a little pen of wood, their 
feet fastened to iron bars, and necks 
chained to rings in beams above them. 
Water oozed from the roof and trickled 
down upon them; masses of earth were 
constantly falling off. In the dampness 
and filth, what remnants of clothing were 
vouchsafed them grew mouldy, and their 
limbs became stiff with rheumatism. 
Vermin swarmed upon them, and not a 
ray of light reached their cells; they 
were without a window, a chimney or 
even a hole in the wall. 

Mark, in his torment, had divulged to 
his keepers and fellow prisoners all he 
knew of his vision — for fear of Hell was 
not worse than the reality ; but his mut- 
tering insistence and the improbability of 
his tale pointed, they thought, to witch- 
craft or madness. For the ravings of a 
madman the keepers knew of but one 
cure—and they triced him up by the 
thumbs and flogged him till he was speech- 
less and painless. 

The trial dragged along through the 
winter, and then the decision of the jury 
was purposely delayed. For, although 
there could be no doubt of the guilt of 
Mark and Phillis, others were suspected 
to be implicated. ‘The evidence against 
Robin Arkwright was slight indeed, but 
there were many who insisted that his 
guilt would yet be established. 

It is, therefore, not till Sept. 19, 1755, 
that, turning again to the columns of the 
Boston Gazette, we read, in the midst of 
lamentations over the defeat of General 
Braddock, and following a long list of the 
killed, scalped and wounded provincials, 
the following brief communication ; 

“Yesterday, were executed on Cam- 
bridge Common, pursuant to their sen- 
tence, Mark and Phyllis, negro servants 
of Capt. John Russell of Charlestown, for 
poisoning their said master. ‘They were 
both drawn to the place of execution, 
attended by the greatest number of spec- 
tators ever known on such an occasion, 
where the former was hanged by the 
neck till he was dead, and the latter was 
burned at the stake.”’ 

It is appalling to consider that this 
execution occurred so late in the eigh- 
teenth century, when Benjamin Franklin 
was a man of middle age, and George 
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Washington had attained his majority. 
Our great grandfathers so far relented 
that the executioner fastened a cord 
about the neck of the woman, pulled it 
tightly the moment the torch was applied, 
and continued the strain till life was 
extinct — “so that she did not suffer 
much from the intensity of the flames.” 

Mark’s body was hung on a gibbet 
in Charlestown after the execution, and 
swung many a year, in wind and weather, 
till the place became a landmark for the 
traveller. Twenty years later, Paul Revere 
passed the place on his way to Cam- 
bridge, and in his account of that famous 
ride notes “‘ the place where Mark’s body 
was hung in chains.”’ 

Robin Arkwright, shortly after being 
set at liberty, signed papers for a voyage 
to the Indies, and for many long years 
all trace of him was lost. The master 
had not died intestate, but had left his 
estate by will to his children, and stipu- 
lated with care that should his daughter 
Molly marry Robin, she should go to him 
penniless. And a few years later, Molly, 
in whose heart suspicion, firmly planted, 
had worked a cure for her affection for 
Robin, married one of her tewnsmen. 

Now must the kind and obliging reader 
take a comfortable Rip Van Winkle nap 
of twenty years. Meantime, George the 
Second dies, and the Seven Years War 
ends in Europe with the great battles of 
Minden and Turgau, and in America with 
the fall of Quebec, in 1759. ‘Then the 
victorious but impoverished Britons turn 
to their colonies, which are to be bullied, 
willy-nilly, into paying an_ exorbitant 
price for their protection. In 1765, the 
Stamp Act; in April, 1775, the victory 
of Lexington; and on the morning of 
June the Seventeenth, 1775, the reader 
awakes to the thunder of the guns. King 
George the Third’s sloops of war, Fadcon 
and Live/y, firing fiercely and ineffectually 
— for the sun has not yet risen and day- 
light but streaks the east — from the river 
basin of the Charles, at a redoubt and 
flag on the crest of Breed’s Hill, to the 
northeast of this same hamlet of Charles- 
town, become in the course of time and 
American miracles an overgrown town of 
three or four thousand inhabitants. 

Searching for the mansion house of 
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Captain John Russell, the reader finds it 
at last, no longer distant from the town 
and surrounded only by its own fields and 
pastures, but hemmed in by other dwell- 
ings and just within the outskirts of the 
more thickly settled part of the town. On 
the old captain’s roof-deck are standing 
hisband and wife, and, despite the ma- 
tronly figure of the latter, he recognizes 
the sweet face of Molly Russell, or more 
correctly, Madam Mary Asbury. ‘These 
two were watching the progress of the war 
ships allowed to drift with the rising tide 
nearer and nearer the Charlestown shore ; 
now their panic-stricken townspeople 
loading their household goods upon hay- 
racks, shays and every vehicle at com- 
mand, and hurrying away, the greater 
number along the road to Cambridge, 
some on the road which swings around 
the northern end of the peninsula by 
Moulton’s Point and leads along the 
Mystic River to Medford; and now 
hardly a quarter of a mile away and less 
than four hundred feet above them, across 
orchards and rye fields and newly mown 
meadows, a ring of fresh earth in Breed’s 
pasture, towards which the guns of the 
vessels were directed. 

In the intervals of the cannonade, 
martial music could be faintly heard from 
the streets of Boston across the channel ; 
and as the rising sun appeared on the 
horizon, the first rays that reached the 
city unmasked a park of artillery on 
Copp’s Hill, and revealed a guard of red- 
coated soldiers at the ferry landing, in 
friendly warning to the rash provincials 
still laboring with intrenching tools be- 
hind their breastwork. 

But after a short half hour the firing 
ceased. By nine o’clock, the sun, in 
regal splendor, announced a magnificent 
spring day ; and to the spectators who 
blackened the roofs of the houses at the 
north end of Boston, the scene would 
have seemed but a pageant, except for 
the faces and voices of one another. 
Boats, many from the ships, were seen to 
approach the Boston shore, which was 
soon lined with soldiery standing under 
arms ; dragoons and officers, carrying or 
giving orders, galloped to and fro. 

Slowly the boats, filled with soldiers, 
moved away towards the Charlestown 
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shore ; and from the Zize/y, the Falcon, 
the Somerset, and floating batteries 
crashed broadside after broadside ; while 
the Copp’s Hill battery aided in covering 
the landing. Molly Asbury, from the 
roof of the mansion house, could see the 
balls strike a tree, here and there, or kick 
up the earth of the breastwork. After a 
time, as if worried into action, the re- 
doubt sullenly responded, and the first 
shot cast up the spray from the waters of 
the river, and the last scattered the spec- 
tators from the roofs of several houses 
close to the Copp’s Hill battery. 

But the landing was effected without 
further hindrance at Moulton’s Point, 
and the British troops formed as they 
disembarked, and marched steadily to 
the cover of a slight elevation, and a cir- 
cular bit of stone wall. To see them 
quietly dining here at high noon, arms 
stacked, and kettles boiling, their brilliant 
uniforms adding to the picture of cloud- 
less azure sky fading to a soft mist on the 
horizon, by reason of the heat of the 
day, the tranquil waters hardly less blue 
with reflected color, and only ruffled by 
a gentle southwest wind, the pale green 
tints of the swaying rye fields and darker 
shades of marsh lands and orchards, who 
could think that long before the sunset of 
that day more than a tenth of their num- 
ber would be stretched, dead or wounded, 
on the hillside above them? 

The noise of a galloping horse coming 
down the road toward the mansion house, 
and the shout of the rider as he reined 
in the animal opposite the garden gate, 
called the notice of the watchers on the 
house top to their more immediate sur- 
roundings. Sam Asbury recognized in 
the horseman his neighbor and the Cap- 
tain of his Minute company, Major 
Brooks, and with his wife foliowing, hur- 
ried down to meet him. 

** Come, come, man,” cried the major ; 
“this won’t do! Give that old Queen’s 
arm you keep over your hearth to madam 
for a protector, fix the bayonet in that 
fine piece you have in hand, and with 
every mother’s son you can raise, post 
yourselves behind those trees in yonder 
orchard. David Larkin, Jo Whittemore, 
and Ned Sprague, up above here, are 
driving loop-holes in their houses; do 


you the same. Prescott says, since they 
won’t send him the regiments they prom- 
ised from Cambridge, the Sons of Liberty 
of Charlestown must be his right wing 
and save the day and their town at the 
same time.”” And without answering the 
eager questions put to him, the Major 
rode rapidly away. 

Molly Asbury parted, weeping, from 
her husband, solaced with a warm embrace 
and the assurance that he would not be 
far from sight, and if the fight became 
very hot return to her. She ascended 
again to the roof, with no companion now 
except the old Queen’s arm her husband 
had loaded for her. Here, kneeling, with 
her arms on the wooden railing and the 
musket at her side, she waited, unmind- 
ful, in the absorbing excitement of the 
hours, of their speed, and that the 
unfaithful and_ terror-stricken servants 
had left the house and outbuildings de- 
serted. 

The scene about her had not greatly 
changed. Boats, which had returned to 
Boston for more troops, were seen land- 
ing them on the Charlestown shore. The 
large ships in the river had ceased firing. 
But a distant cannonade could be heard 
in the direction of Roxbury, and nearer 
and louder the same sounds from Charles- 
town Neck, and dull smoke could be seen 
floating aloft, and, lower, clouds of dust 
risin:; from the roads in that region. 

It was after three o’clock before the 
British Grenadiers and Light Infantry 
began to form in two columns for the 
attack. With measured step and music 
playing, they took up their march toward 
the Mystic River, but not proceeding far, 
deployed to the left, —the Grenadiers 
leaving a gap between their ranks and 
those of the Light Infantry for the field 
pieces of the Artillery, which then ad- 
vanced in unison with the long lines of 
scarlet uniforms and glistening bayonets, 
fifteen hundred strong. ‘The soldiers 
carried blankets and knapsacks, and 
their officers were in full uniform. 
It might have been a parade or sham 
fight. Only they were throwing down 
stone walls, and tramping heedlessly 
through fields of rye and corn, and ad- 
vancing up a steep incline under cover 
of a furious bombardment from all the 
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navy in the river and the Copp’s Hill 
battery. 

Not a sign or sound from the redoubt 
on the crest of the hill! Yes, one, two 
and sometimes several figures at once are 
outlined against the sky as they mount 
the breastwork and, undaunted by their 
peril, walk quietly up and down its line. 
The sun, past its meridian, sends a glare 
of heat over land and sea, and ashes for 
a single instant on the white steel of a 
rapier in the hand of the tallest figure, as 
he points towards the enemy already ad- 
vanced within two hundred yards of the 
position. He springs within the breast- 
work. Another hundred yards are not 
covered before, here and there, from the 
earth and sods spring white wreaths of 
smoke, and the sharp report of rifle shots 
ring out. ‘The scarlet lines pause and a 
resounding volley echoes in reply, —the 
dense smoke blows slowly away towards 
the town. Again they advance ; and ofta 
sudden the earthen hillock bursts into a 
wall of fire. Before the first smoke clears, 
again and again, through its clouds, flash 
broad sheets of flame. The smoke rises, 
and under its dark canopy are huddled in 
confusion and wavering uncértainty the 
shattered remnants of the gallant grena- 
diers, struck motionless in the very jaws 
of death. Once more the _ breastwork 
springs aflame, and the pitiless, deadly 
storm of lead mows down the quivering 
ranks. ‘Through the smoke they stagger 
back, giving way along the whole line, 
and many running, heedless of all order, 
down the hill. The defenders of the 
rampart leap upon and over it, swinging 
their hats and muskets, their wild shouts 
of derision and victory mingling with the 
cries, groans, and curses of the stricken 
redcoats. 

But another body of troops, as strong 
as that defeated, comes sweeping at a 
double-quick across the slope of the hill 
and rapidly advances in the direction of 
the town. The broken regiments rally 
in the rear. Officers with drawn swords 
drive back stragglers and reform the 
ranks. Although the target is a distant 
one, the citizens and minute men in the 
orchards and loop-holed houses open 
fire ; and here and there along the flank 
of the regulars an officer throws up his 
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arms and falls backward, or a color ser- 
geant drops his standard and sinks in the 
long grass. 

The British have profited by their 
chastisement and will not again sacrifice 
themselves on the altar of pride. Knap- 
sacks and every burdensome accoutre- 
ment are cast aside ; and in four columns, 
presenting the narrowest possible front, 
with fixed bayonets they prepare for a 
second assault. 

The firing from Charlestown, though 
intermittent, does not slacken. An aid 
who has ridden to the shore waves to and 
fro a small blue flag. The ships and the 
Copp’s Hill battery signal back, and al- 
most at once a new and still more terri- 
ble sound vibrates in the air, for the first 
shells of the bombardment are hurled at 
the doomed village of Charlestown. 
Several hundred sailors and marines from 
the Somerset drop from her side into the 
boats, and a few rapid strokes bring 
them ashore. 

Molly Asbury can see them clamber up 
the bank near the warehouses; but her 
thought is for her husband now. She 
even forgets him presently as the solid 
red columns on the hillside move forward 
with a cheer. And when she again 
glances below her in anxious search for 
his coming, she starts to find two men in 
uniform, a private with a corporal of 
marines, the former bending over a heap 
of hay with which he is about to fire a 
straw-thatched outhouse, so old and di- 
lapidated that it seems admirable tinder 
for a general conflagration. But the old 
Queen’s arm is already levelled, and rests 
steady on the railing of the balcony. The 
back of the kneeling man is a near and 
broad mark. ‘The old weapon hangs fire 
for an instant,— but before either’ man 
moves, its ringing report sounds a death 
knell, and the soldier falls forward in the 
burning hay which he has kindled. His 
companion springs away around the 
corner of the building, only to fall for- 
ward on the bayonet of Sam Asbury, re- 
turning to his wife’s assistance. Asbury 
has scarce shaken his bayonet from the 
body when he perceives his wife leaning 
over the man she has shot and endeavor- 
ing to drag him away from the flames. 
The fellow, in his death agony, turns sud- 
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denly and twists about; his glazing eyes 
stare blankly into hers; and in the dis- 
torted face she recognizes her old lover 
and her father’s murderer, Robin Ark- 
wright. 

Letting the body fall back, she sinks 
dazed and fainting in her husband’s arms, 
and he, supporting her, runs through the 
streets of the burning town. Flames 
leap from house to house and lick up the 


dust behind them. Sun and sky are ob- 
scured by dense clouds of black smoke, 
lurid with flames and bursting shells, 
which shriek like tortured furies, and 
send whole buildings crashing to the 
ground. The battle ships in the river 
still roll out their broadsides, and from the 
hill resounds volley after volley, and the 
yells, shots, and curses of a second British 
repulse, more complete than the first. 


Se 


THE FAMILY FEUD. 


By George Ethelbert Walsh. 


HE feud began in ante- 
bellum days. After 
the war of 1812, 
Colonel Promfret re- 
tired from the army 
and entered politics. 
He was the success- 
ful candidate in sev- 
eral local election 
campaigns, and for many years he rep- 
resented his district in the Kentucky 
legislature with great credit. His war 
record commanded for him the respect 
of his enemies, and made him the popular 
candidate of his own party. But sec- 
tional jealousy created a number of bitter 
enemies for him, and their machinations 
finally resulted in the downfall of the 
colonel’s ambition. The Waldo Lagi, 
the weekly county paper, became the 
organ of the opposition party, and it took 
special pains to publish chapters from the 
early history of our country, in which the 
character of the colonel and his ancestors 
were roughly handled. The old veteran 
was very sensitive on these points, and 
after suffering all the torments of dis- 
appointment, mortification, and _ sup- 
pressed rage, he finally decided to start 
out on the war-path. 

One bright June morning he donned 
his best suit of clothes, sprinkled cologne 
over his outer vestment, pulled on a pair 
of highly-polished riding boots, and 
then sallied forth to take his morn- 
ing ride. He was a fine rider, and he 





attracted no little attention as he rode 
gracefully through the principal avenue 
of Waldo. He stopped at the office of 
the Hag/e, and sent up a request to see 
Dr. Whenton, the editor of the paper. 

“ Doctor, you’ve lied about me in your 
paper,” he said calmly. “There is no 
redress for me, unless I seek it myself. 
That is my object here this morning. 
I’m going to give youa sound thrashing.” 

The editor jumped back, and tried to 
escape from the room; but the colonel 
was a strong man, and held him until 
he had thrashed him to his satisfaction, 
while the doctor howled, threatened, and 
swore. 

“Now, sir, I’m through with you,”’ he 
said finally. “Tell the truth hereafter, 
and don’t lie. Good-day, sir.” 

Of course the matter did not end 
there. No one expected it would. 
Every one looked forward eagerly to the 
next issue of the paper; but before it 
came out, a terrible tragedy startled the 
people of the quiet town of Waldo. 
While walking home late one afternoon, 
Colonel Promfret was shot in the back by 
Dr. Whenton, who was concealed in the 
shadow of a doorway as the colonel 
passed. Before night the veteran was 
dead, and the editor of the Zag/e an 
exile. There was a division of opinion 
as to this sad tragedy. The friends of 
the dead man, however, were numerous 
enough to make it unsafe for the mur- 
derer to return to Waldo, and so his two 
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sons took charge of the paper. The 
doctor finally died in exile, and the feud 
slumbered for a few years. Young 
George Promfret became a_ prominent 
lawyer in Waldo, and soon won honors 
as a debater, orator, and politician. The 
Eagle opposed him in everything, and 
tried to prevent his election to office. 
But he was a great favorite, and one of 
his political speeches created more 
enthusiasm than a dozen issues of the 
county paper. ‘The Whentons_ were 
mortified and exasperated at the success 
of their enemy. One night, in the heat 
of a political debate, a solitary pistol 
shot suddenly startled the audience. 
George Promfret stopped in the middle 
of his sentence, pressed his side, reeled 
backward, and fell into the arms ofa friend. 

There was no doubt about the would- 
be assassin. But justice was slow in 
those days, and nothing was done about 
the matter by the town authorities. One 
day, however, George Promfret rose from 
his bed of sickness, and started out in 
search of his enemy. He met James 
Whenton on the street, and getting the 
drop on him, he shot him dead. ‘The 
news quickly reached the office of the 
Fagle, and Henry Whenton, armed with 
a pistol, hurried to the scene of the 
tragedy. George Promfret, white and 
pale as death, was waiting for him, sur- 
rounded by a circle of friends and 
enemies. The crowd fell back, and gave 
the two duellists plenty of room. There 
was a sudden flash of bright steel; then 
the reports of two pistol shots fell almost 
simultaneously on the ears of the crowd, 
and the two men dropped in their tracks. 

This triple tragedy put Waldo in 
mourning, for the three young men were 
generally liked. Their children were too 
young to appreciate the significance of 
the tragedy, and another long lull in the 
feud followed. 

The war of the Rebellion shortly after- 
ward broke out, and all minor quarrels 
were forgotten in the great struggle. 
Kentucky became the scene of many hot 
guerrilla struggles, and families were 
broken up, homes desecrated, property 
destroyed, and life held in constant 
jeopardy. The guerrillas were little 
better than organized robbers and mur- 
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derers, and they performed services for 
both sides whenever there was a good 
chance for plunder. Villages were 
blotted out of existence, and respectable 
citizens escaped to the woods or moun- 
tains to avoid death and robbery. In a 
few short years the entire character of 
the*country was changed. 

The war closed, leaving the people 
poor and miserable. Many brave old 
planters returned to the scenes of their 
former homes, and began life anew. 
New families peopled the old _ villages, 
and old names were forgotten, or blotted 
out. The change was so great that 
in many of the rural districts everything 
prior to the war seemed to be forgotten. 
The new calendar was simple. All 
events transpired so many years after the 
war —the one great event in the lives of 
the peaceful inhabitants. ‘This method 
of fixing the date of events is in vogue 
to-day in many southern rural counties, 
and it will continue so until the war gen- 
eration has passed away. 

Ten years after the war the once thriv- 
ing town of Waldo was nothing but a 
small collection of shambling farmhouses. 
Most of these were inhabited by negroes, 
who lived a life of ease and penury. The 
few white families were poor specimens 
of the old-time planters of that section, 
whose mode of living resembled that of 
the feudal barons. ‘The virgin forests 
had sprung up around the ruined houses, 
converting once populous streets into 
dense jungles. ‘lall grass covered every- 
thing, and had even encroached upon the 
poorly tilled fields of the poor farmer- 
hunters. The few scattering houses were 
nearly concealed by woods and groves, 
while the blackened stumps of 
guarded the dismal place. In June the 
wild flowers wreathed everything with 
their blossoms, and their perfume cast an 
enchantment over the deserted village. 
The spring came and went, mutely plead- 
ing with the slumbering inhabitants to 
awaken; but the spell of the enchant- 
ment remained unbroken. Even the 
country roads leading to the nearest 
city and railroad station became nearly 
obliterated through disuse. The iron 
heel of war had stamped the death knell 
upon Waldo. 
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One spring morning, a horseman rode 
through the deserted forest near Waldo. 
He tramped around the old groves, 
through great seas of tall grass, across 
open glades, and finally stopped to gaze 
about him at his puzzling surroundings. 
An old white settler, seated on a log 
near by, watched the actions of the 
stranger, but made no movement until 
his presence was discovered. 

“« My good friend,” the horseman then 
said eagerly, “are you acquainted with 
this section of the country?” 

“T reckon so. Lived here all my life, 
an’ ’spect to die here.” 

“Can you then direct me to Waldo?” 

“Waal, I guess you are about as near 
to Waldo as you'll ever git.” 

‘What do you mean? ” 

“T mean jes’ what I say. You won't 
git any nearer to Waldo than’ you are 
now, fur you’re there already.” 

The stranger once more inspected his 
surroundings. His eyes rested upon the 
few straggling, weatherbeaten huts peep- 
ing out here and there from small groves 
of trees at the bosom of the winding 
river, and at several old landmarks that 
seemed strangely familiar. 

“This is Main Street that you’re 
standin’ on now,” the settler began again ; 
“‘leastwise it used ter be. An’ that one 
runnin’ crosswise is Jay Street, where the 
Eagle used ter be published. That was 
afore the war, when there was some life 
down here. We did a big business here 
then; thet river used to be full of floatin’ 
crafts, an’ the landin’ was piled up high 
with boxes an’ bales of cotton. Then 
came the war. The d—d_ northerners 
came down, an’ the boys dropped every 
business to goan’ fight ’em. We fought 
‘em hard, but they licked us; yes, they 
licked us fair an’ square, an’ we had to 
knuckle down. But then Waldo was all 
gone. There wasn’t nothin’ left of it, 
an’ it never’ll ’mount to much agin. 
Me an’ my gal lives here, an’ manages to 
git a livin’, an’ that’s about all.’ 

There was mutual attraction between 
the clean-shaven, stylish horseman, and 
the rough backwoodsman. The fate of 
Waldo affected each of them more than 
the other knew. 

“It is a great change, 


” 


the stranger 


remarked slowly, “great, indeed. I knew 
the place when it was a prosperous county 
seat, too. I was young then, but I re- 
member it.” 

“You do, eh? Perhaps you'll give me 
your name.” 

“That doesn’t matter, now; you 
wouldn’t know me. Can I get something 
to eat here?” 

The two walked up to one of the low- 
browed huts. A lazy negro walked away 
from the open door, as the two ap- 
proached, and stared wonderingly at the 
stranger. 

“Here, Julie, git this stranger some- 
thin’ to eat; he’s been ridin’ all day, an’ 
is hungry. Git out, you black nigger.”’ 

Picking up a piece of pine wood, he 
hurled it at the lazy negro, who had 
stumbled in his way. The wood passed 
within a few inches of the head of the 
boy, who dodged it, and turned to shake 
his fist. Julie came out of the darkness 
of the kitchen, with flushed face and red 
hands. She was wonderfully beautiful, with 
her soft southern complexion, hazel eyes, 
and long hair—a free, untamed rustic 
beauty. When she saw the young, neatly 
dressed stranger, she apologized with a 
bow, and then retreated into the semi- 
darkness of the room again. 

“She’s my gal, and she’s all I’ve got. 
Mandy died while I was away to the war, 
an’ left me kinder lonesome. Julie was 
only a tot then, but she’s grown some 
since.” The man made this explanation 
with a wave of his hand, and considered 
it a sufficient introduction for the stranger 
into his home. 

After the poor evening meal was over, 
the two men seated themselves on rough 
stools in front of the house. It wasa 
clear, warm, moonlight evening, and all 
nature seemed at peace with mankind. 
The men lighted their pipes, and smoked 
the silent hours away, conversing on all 
sorts of subjects. The history of Waldo 
was repeated to listening ears, and even 
Julie became interested in her father’s 
reminiscences of the place. She knew 
nothing of Waldo’s greatness, except 
from hearsay. She knew where every 
store and business house had stood, and 
the names of the streets, but it was all 
an imaginary town to her. Since the 
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war, she had played among the ruined 
houses, and built castles in the air on the 
ruins of Waldo’s famous southern homes. 
She had heard of the feud that had ex- 
isted for so many years between her 
father’s family, and the Promfret’s. In 
her childish way she had taken up the 
cause, and was ready to maintain the 
rights and dignity of the Whentons. This 
night she listened intently to her father’s 
words, as he expatiated on the feud. 

“You say the war broke it up,” the 
stranger interrupted once. 

“Yes,” continued the Kentuckian 
warmly, “thet broke up everything. 
There was two Promfret children — Fred 
an’ Will—an’ me an’ brother James, 
thet was left. We used to hate each 
other like pizen, an’ I reckon somethin’ 
would have happened agin if the war 
hadn’t broken out. All of the rest of 
the fellers took their guns an’ went to the 
war. I was cortin’ ’Mandy then, an’ I 
hung back fur a time. But one day we 
got married, an’ then I began to think 
of goin’ too. Everybody was _ talkin’ 
‘bout the war, an’ I felt mean to stay at 
home. . So I packed up one night, an’ left 
"Mandy sleepin’ in the house.‘ Thet was 
the only way I could get away from her. 
I had to steal away at night. Waal, when 


I cum back—when I cum _ back — 
*Mandy was dead.” 
The man’s voice faltered, but he 


cleared his throat and continued : 

“They had buried her over there back 
of the meetin’ house. It nigh broke my 
heart ; but she left me Julie, who was then 
a little thing. I took the little girl to my 
heart, an’ said I’d al’us love her.” 

He stopped to stroke the silken hair 
of his girl, who had nestled her head on 
his lap, while a tear dropped on his rough 
beard. 

“And how about your brother, and 
the two Promfret boys? Did they return 
after the war?”’ asked the stranger, look- 
ing askance at the two. 

“No, brother James was killed, an’ 
I heerd that the Promfret boys was killed, 
too. If they ain’t they must be roamin’ 
roun’ somewhere without a home. I 
wouldn’t know either one of ’em if I saw 
‘em to-day. *Tain’t likely I ever will see 
‘em agin.” 
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“Wouldn’t you give them a good re- 
ception?”’ again queried the visitor. 

“T dunno, stranger; I might, an’ I 
might not. It’s accordin’ to how they 
conducted themselves. I ain’t got no 
wish to take up the old quarrel, seein’ 
Julie an’ me’s all that’s left; but I ain’t 
goin’ to take any lip from them Promfrets. 
If they leave me alone, I’ll leave ’em alone.” 

The stranger’s visit to Waldo was pro- 
longed from a day or two to several 
weeks. His object in coming to the 
place was not stated, and George When- 
ton did not ask him. There was fine 
hunting in the woods, and the stranger 
paid well for all the trouble and expense 
that he caused. The two men frequently 
spent whole days on the river, or in the 
forest. One day they were farther away 
from home than usual, when a heavy 
thunderstorm came up. ‘The heavens 
became black and threatening, and the 
rain descended in torrents. Small streams 
assumed gigantic size, and the rivers be- 
came whirlpools and cataracts. 

“We've got caught this time,” said 
George Whenton, as the two struggled 
along in the blinding storm, “ an’ we’ve 
got to take it until we get home. It'll 
be a long pull.” 

*“Won’t the storm clear off soon? If 
so we had better wait for a few hours.’’ 

“No, ’twon’t.clear off to-night,” said 
the old hunter, taking a sweeping glance 
at the clouds. “We may’s well peg 
ahead.” 

They trudged along shoulder to shoulder, 
breasting the storm the best they could. 
Once or twice they stopped to take a 
rest, and then they resumed their journey. 

“Thar she is,” suddenly exclaimed 
George Whenton, pointing ahead with 
his fingers. Between the gusts of wind 
and rain glimpses of the river could be 
caught. It was now a swollen, sweeping 
torrent, rushing headlong over its narrow 
bed. 

“We've got to hurry, or the water will 
be above the bridge,” said Whenton, 
looking anxiously towards the wooden 
structure. ‘Come, git across quick.” 

The two stepped upon the frail bridge. 
It swayed and trembled under their 
weight, but it seemed strong enough to 
hold them yet. 
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“There’s Julie waitin’ fur us.”’ 

The two looked ahead of them, and 
saw a frail figure, with a shawl and long 
tresses of hair flowing wildly in the wind, 
standing on the edge of the bridge. She 
was beckoning for them to hurry. 

“What is it?” they both cried in a 
breath. 

Just then an enormous log that had 
been floating down stream struck one of 
the bridge supports with a terrible thud. 
The structure trembled, creaked, and 
then gave way with a terrific crash. A 
girl’s scream sounded above the howling 
of the storm, and then the two strong 
men were hurled into the seething waters. 

“ Hold on to me,” shouted Whenton, as 
they went down together. 

The stranger obeyed, and together 
they seized a branch of a tree that ex- 
tended far into the water. 

“ Here you are ; cling to this!” 

George Whenton pulled himself up on 
the bank, with the assistance of his 
daughter, and his companion was doing 
the same when his frail support gave 
way. ‘The tide immediately pulled him 
into the middle again, and death seemed 
inevitable. But Julie Whenton was ready 
for such an emergency. She ran along 
the bank, and hurried down the stream. 
Running out upon the end of a point she 
beckoned to the helpless man to swim 
towards the shore. He saw her plan, 
and striking out for the left bank he 
swam with all of his strength. He man- 
aged to get within a few feet of the end 
of the point, when the river swept him 
by it. But the girl was quick to throw a 
rope within his reach, and he grasped 
it desperately, His strength was nearly 
exhausted when he reached the bank, but 
Julie and her father half led and _ half 
carried him to the house. The rescue 
was done in such a hurry that no one had 
time to think of the magnitude of the 
girl’s effort. When the _half-drowned 
man was safe in the hut, he for the first 
time realized the peril he had been in, 
and the heroism of his young friend. 
He did not thank her—he did not 
even say a word. He was too much ex- 
hausted for many words, and he felt the 
emptiness of any thanks that he could 
express. 


The storm raged all that night. Be- 
fore morning the clouds showed signs of 
breaking away; but before daylight ap- 
peared, a great amount of damage had 
been committed by wind and _ rain. 
Fields had’ been laid waste, houses blown 
down, trees torn up by the roots, and vast 
pasture lands flooded with the waters. 

For two or three days, strangely, 
nothing was said of the accident on the 
river. The stranger did not introduce it, 
and Julie and her father avoided the 
subject. The stranger had been slightly 
injured in his fall, and he remained at the 
house as an invalid. He walked outside 
on the third day, and seated himself 
under a spreading oak. Julie could see 
him as she busied herself about her work. 
She was singing snatches of songs about 
her dear Southland, as she rattled the 
dishes and performed her daily housework. 
Her father had gone to the woods. 

“Julie, will you come here?” 

The girl dropped her work, and hur- 
ried to the invalid. 

“Where did you learn to sing, Julie?” 
he asked, when she reached his side. 
“Do you know you have a sweet voice? 
With a little training you could make a 
successful singer. Did you know it?” 

“No, I didn’t think I had anything 
more than ordinary,” the girl replied, 
flushing slightly before his searching look. 

“Well, you have,” he continued after 
a pause, “and you should have it culti- 
vated. You could make money up North. 
You could make yourself and your father 
independently rich.” 

“Oh!” breathed the girl, and her eyes 
grew large. 

“Julie, I can give you the chance to 
cultivate your voice. I must do some- 
thing for you for saving my life. Will 
you let me?” 

“JT don’t know,” she replied, with 
downcast eyes. “I'll have to speak to 
papa.” 

“You speak to him, and I will do the 
same.” 

George Whenton loved his old tumble- 
down home, as many another man does 
who has been brought up in such places. 
He loved the woods, the air, and every- 
thing that flavored of his southern home. 
It was no wonder then that he received his 
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visitor’s proposition with many misgiv- 
ings. He shook his head. 

“You're all I’ve got, Julie, an’ if you 
go up North we’ll never see each other 
again,” he said ruefully. “I'd die down 
here alone.” 

“Then I won’t go, papa,” she said 
warmly. ‘That settled the question. Julie 
would not hear of leaving her father. 

“Then take him along,” said 
friend, when they were alone. 
live with you while you study.” 

“No, no, I’ve decided not to,” she re- 
plied, shaking her head. ‘The answer 
seemed to annoy the stranger, and he bit 
his lip and mustache fiercely, while his 
eyes wandered across the field. 

“Julie,” he said, “would you have 
saved any one — your enemy —as you did 
me the other night?” 


“Yes,” the girl stammered, “ I suppose 
’ 


the 
“He can 


? 


so. 

“You're a noble girl, then. You did 
save an old enemy of your family. I came 
here to your home without telling my 
name. You have not seemed curious, 
and I thought of leaving without telling 
my true name. But this accident changed 
everything. I thought I would do some- 
thing for you in return for your heroism ; 
but you will not accept it. If you knew 
who it was that talked to you, you would 
no longer be my friend.” He stopped 
and watched the girl, whose face had not 
changed color at his words. 

“Julie,” he continued, “you know of 
the feud that has so long existed between 
your family and the Promfrets?” 

“Yes,” she replied simply. 

““Well,’’—the words came with a sigh 
—‘“T am the only living member of the 
Promfret family. I am Fred Promfret, of 
whom your father has spoken to you.” 

“1 know it,” the girl replied, looking 
up affectionately into his astonished face. 

“Know it? You know it? When— 
how did you find it out?” 

“Papa saw your name on your gun.” 

He gave a slight exclamation of annoy- 
ance. 

“Did you knew it the night of the 
accident?” 

“yes.” 

“And your father, —did he know it?” 

*Tes.” 
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“And both of you were willing to save 
my life? You have no_ resentment 
against me for what our fathers did?” 

The girl shook her head; the man 
bent his head. He switched a fleck of 
dust from his trousers with his whip, and 
then cut off the head of a small flower 
with a vicious stroke. 

“Julie,” he said, “after the war closed, 
I went North and finished my education. 
I went into business afterward, made 
money, and got into northern ways of 
thinking. ‘The old idea’of the feud be- 
tween our families appeared to me then 
in a new light. It seemed absurd that 
two families should be at war for genera- 
tions, because somewhere in the past one 
man insulted another. I finally decided 
that I would come down to Waldo, seek 
out your family, explain matters, and, if 
necessary, settle the difficulty by legiti- 
imate means. I would be the good 
Samaritan, the missionary to the semi- 
civilized people of Waldo. I flattered 
myself that I was engaged in a Christian 
act of great importance. It was a queer 
mission, and an honorable one for me, I 
kept telling myself, for up North the feud 
between our families would never bother 
me. But everything has been so differ- 
ent since I came down here. And now 
you have capped the climax. You have 
made me ashamed of myself. You and 
your father have closed the old feud; 
you have healed up the old wound, while 
I have simply made a fool of myself. I 
have done nothing but accept your kind- 
ness. Instead of taking the initial step, 
I have seen you and your father do more 
towards adjusting the difficulty than I 
could do in a lifetime. Julie, the feud 
between our families ended the day you 
discovered my name, and treated me as 
a friend; but to-day we will formally 
bury it forever.” 

“ That’s it — bury it forever,” broke in 
a voice ; and George Whenton stood be- 
fore the two, hat in hand. ‘There was a 
mutual exchange of glances, a general 
hand-shaking all around, and the old 
Kentucky feud was at an end. 

They celebrated the occasion by a good 
dinner, which Julie prepared in the best 
of style. Everything was simple and 
inexpensive at that banquet; but the 
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three banqueters were in good spirits. 
Fred Promfret watched his fair hostess 
narrowly as she did the honors of the 
occasion. When the dinner was over, she 
sang a few of her favorite songs. Her 
voice was never better, and she sang like 
a song-thrush trilling to its mate. The 
songs were all southern, all about scenes 
dear to a southerner’s heart; but the 
words mattered little. 

In all of his wanderings in the North, 
the young southerner had never felt him- 
self so warmly dyawn towards another as 
he felt himself drawn towards his young 
hostess. He tried to speak a few words 
in private with her before the evening 
ended ; but he failed. He passed a rest- 
less night. In the morning he woke un- 
refreshed, and he sought the open air. 
He met Julie in the yard, plucking some 
flowers for the breakfast table. 

“ Always thinking of others!” he said. 
“ Those flowers are for the table, I know.” 

“Yes, but I love them, too. I don’t 
suppose I should gather them, if I 
didn’t.” 

“Probably not,” he answered absently. 
Then he broke out abruptly: “Julie, 
you will not go North to cultivate your 
voice, but will you go for something else 
—will you go to make me happy? Will 
you not go to be my wife?” 





The tell-tale flush made his heart beat 
with hope, and he stepped closer to her 
side. But she quickly recovered herself, 
and said: 

“T must give you the same answer as 
before. I cannot go. I must stay with 
father.” 

“ But take him with you,” he pleaded. 

“No, he wouldn’t be happy anywhere 
but here.” 

Promfret’s face clouded, and he looked 
questioningly at her. 

“But do you love me, Julie?—can 
you love me?” 

She hesitated for a moment, then she 
answered: “I cannot go.” 

He stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then said as he took one of her hands in 
his: “I will go back— North; but 
some day I will return for you. You will 
go with me then?” 

She made no reply, and he was forced 
to take this poor consolation as his hope. 
Two days later he went away. Julie 
watched his receding form until it was 
lost to view in the pine woods, her heart 
fluttering and trembling. Would she 
ever see him again? Would he ever 
return? Did she love him? Turning to 
the kitchen, she took up her daily duty 
again, working for the present, and not 
thinking of the future. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 
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F I could lay my head upon your knee 
And let the world go by! Love, could it be ?— 
Could we shut out the poor world’s muffled tread ; 
The cry at birth; the wailing for the dead ; 
All things that tell us of mortality 
And love’s short life? — Nay, love, how could it be? 
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In a recent number of the NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE the question was asked, “ What shall 
we do with the millionnaires?”” The answer was: 
We propose to depend upon the rich men for all 
the great extra expenses of society; we propose 
to establish such a public opinion as to the 
responsibilities of wealth as will secure this. 
For instance, there is needed a city hall, a park, 
a library. We will say to arich citizen: Here is 
an opportunity for an honorable public service; 
we will allow you the privilege of giving the city 
this thing. ‘“ We propose to assume the truth ” — 
this was Mr. Dole’s last word on the point — 
“that rich men owe grand services to society, 
and that they would naturally choose to do 
generous things; we propose to educate our 
children to this idea; we propose to make the 
opinion gradually irresistible that expects a rich 
man to hold his money as a trustee for the benefit 
of society, and is shocked at a man’s refusal so to 
hold and use it.” It was remarked that we 
already see encouraging things in this direction, 
and the wise gifts of Mr. Rindge in Cambridge, 
Mr. Baxter in Portland, and Mr. Pratt in Balti- 
more were cited as among the signs which show 
that our rich men are not without conscientious 
public spirit and generous ambition. 

The present number of our magazine furnishes, 
in its leading features, an important contribution 
to this subject. The work which has been done 
by the Fairbanks family for St. Johnsbury and the 
work which has been done by Mr. Rindge for 
Cambridge are not only striking manifestations of 
generosity and a sense of the rich man’s public 
duty; they give proof, in the directions which 
the generosity has taken, of wisdom and a right 
appreciation of what those things are which a 
community most needs for its elevation and real 
welfare. These gifts do not minister to in- 
dulgence, nor serve for mitigation or palliation of 
any of the sundry sorts, which is true of some 
certainly noble generosities. They all minister 
to education and edification, to what builds up 
instead of to what doctors. They deal with the 
fountains of the social life, — and this is the most 
important thing. The Fairbanks of every New 
England village, the Rindge of every great town, 
can turn his eyes for teaching, in the benefactions 
to which he feels commanded, to no places that 
can teach him better than St. Johnsbury and 
Cambridge. 

Pa 

THE picture of St. Johnsbury to which we are 
here treated not only helps to answer the ques- 
tion, “ What shall we do with the millionnaires?” 
It is a contribution as valuable to the subject of 
the future of our country towns, which has had 
much attention in these pages during these last 
months. This Vermont village, as here de- 
scribed for us, most certainly merits the title of 
“a model village,” which has been given it; 
not as being a perfect place, not as “ having 
attained ””—the model village in that sense is 
far in the future, or always a pure ideal, — 


but as being full of those things which every 
village of such rank needs for its best life, and 
which every one should aim to have. But what 
makes it thus a model village? Not surely 
because these things were gzven it —though that 
is great credit to the givers—but because it Aas 
them. Had a dozen families been as generous, 
and as wisely generous, as this one, then just so 
much nearer would the village be to the ideal 
village. Were these noble works the result of 
the generous public spirit of all citizens alike, 
each acting according to his power in a common 
high impulse, then nearer still were the ideal 
village. Here should be vista and incitement for 
every town. If the depressing loneliness and 
restlessness of which we hear, and which are the 
sources of much of such “decay” as there really 
is in our country towns,—if these are to be 
driven out, then a better intellectual life must be 
brought in. We cannot think that a good man 
in St. Johnsbury, with opportunity for honest 
work for honest wages, is likely to be more lonely 
than such a man in Boston; we cannot especially 
think of the young men and young women as 
crazy to get out of the town. Let this other 
town also exert itself to have its library; the fine 
building is not the main thing, though it is 
certainly a great and helpful thing and ought to 
come—the book is the main thing. Let the 
town have its pictures—if not paintings, then 
prints and photographs; let it make collections 
illustrating its own natural history, — and what- 
ever other natural history it can get at; let it 
elevate its schools, organize its musical society, 
arrange its course of lectures, restore the old 
lyceum, shake itself altogether out of intellectual 
sloth,—and it, too, will find the visions of 
“decay ” fading, it will find that its young people 
are nourished where they were starved, and that 
it, too, is on the way to becoming a model village. 
7° 


THE recent survey in our pages of the work of 
Charles Bulfinch, in Boston, in the closing years 
of the last century and the early years of the 
present century, prompted remarks from us upon 
the great artistic advantage of the construction 
of the streets of our cities upon some principle 
of unity. The beauty of old Franklin Place, 
which Bulfinch built, lay in the fact that its houses 
were all built at once and with relation to each 
other, the street line having symmetry, proper ends 
and proper middle. So of the street lines of Paris, 
however vicious the particular architectural style 
which Hausmann had at his command. But the 
common street line in our cities is an offence to 
the artistic eye, a fantastic conglomerate of ugli- 
nesses and of beauties without a chance. The 
only redemption from this state of things lies, 
we urged, in proper public architectural control. 
One of our architects, Mr. J. Pickering Putnam, 
has just now published a little book, “Architec- 
ture under Nationalism,” which we are glad to 
welcome to our table, pursuing this subject in 
detail and with singular intelligence and force. 
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Men will think this way and that way about 
‘ nationalism,” — why will not people who mean 
socialism say socialism?—but the wholesome 
truth presented in this little book should be read 
of all men, to rouse all to the ugliness and waste- 
fulness of our present architectural system, or lack 
of system. The wastefulness of it, as carefully 
computed by Mr. Putnam,—he finds that the 
amount of energy that goes for nothing must be 
at least ninety per cent, — is as appalling as the 
ugliness, which is apparent to everybody. His 
discussions of matters of simple utility and prac- 
ticalness, with reference not only to our public 
and commercial buildings but to our homes, are 
of remarkable suggestiveness and value; but we 
confess to being chiefly affected by the visions of 
beauty opened up in the possible results of such 
intelligent supervision and control of the architec- 
ture of our cities as that for which Mr. Putnam 
pleads. Nothing that has any real excellence or 
charm under the present regime of personal whim 
need suffer, it seems to us, save for those who 
cherish the “ picturesqueness”’ of squalor; every 
pure and good individual taste should only have 
greater scope and invitation; while unity and 
really beautiful effects could be secured. 

We need to bring a nobler and more pervasive 
public spirit into the realm of our architecture, as 
we need to bring it into the realm of every art. 
Our painters and sculptors suffer much more than 
our architects do from the lack of the stimulus 
which the old artists of Athens and of Florence 
felt in their constant and complete relations to the 
criticising and admiring public. It is not with our 
painters as it is with our poets. The book is 
public, it belongs to everybody, it remains forever 
the poet’s own child, inmate of his home as of 
other homes. The painting is an orphan, a 
prisoner in the rich man’s parlor, the painter 
childless, the people unblessed. When we be- 
come civilized and educated, shall we not see 
that we have no more right to lock up Millet 
than to lock up Browning, and that the man who 
could take pleasure in buying Mr. Howells’s last 
story, to keep in manuscript for the entertainment 
of his little circle, and keep out of print, is much 
closer to the gorilla in the chain than to Christ? 
Shall we not see, too, that no man has a right to 
rear a pile of ugliness at the street corner? 


* * 
x 


WITH reference to the article, “ A General of 
the Revolution,” published in our December 
number, the writer of the article, Mr. William A. 
Crafts, writes us as follows : — 

“The closing sentence of the article on General 
Heath, in the December number, was as follows: 
‘It is hardly creditable to his native town or his 
posterity, that not even a headstone marks his 
burial-place.’ Since the publication of the article 
I have received information on which I desire to 
correct the above statement, in justice to one of 
General Heath’s descendants. The late Mrs. 
Gardner Brewer made provision for a noble 


monument to his memory. A block or column 
of rough granite has already been erected in the 
lot at Forest Hills, where the remains of the 
general now rest. In this stone is to be inserted 
a bronze tablet, now in preparation by an artist in 
Paris, which is to bear a likeness of the general in 
relief, with a suitable inscription, and the whole 
when completed will be a worthy memorial of the 
revolutionary patriot, and a notable addition to 
the monuments in the cemetery.” 
* ® 

THE old New England clergyman was a 
preacher of politics to a greater extent than has 
ever been seen in the world, perhaps, since the 
days of the Jewish prophets, all of whom were 
chiefly strong national reformers. The man of 
power and life in the pulpit to-day is coming 
back to the way of the Puritan minister. John 
Henry Barrows of Chicago is one of these true 
modern Puritans, a representative of the best New 
England spirit in the great West. Unlike the 
rector of the most historic church in New York 
City, who has recently declared his opinion that 
the Church has not, properly, to deal directly 
with “moral culture,” or the “purifying of 
politics,” or the things that have to do with the 
“masses,” he clearly feels, with Moses and the 
Mathers, that religious institutions are here 
primarily for these very things. Religion and 
politics go hand in hand with him, and it is 
always a pleasure to see one of his new religio- 
political addresses upon the table. The last is 
upon the subject of Municipal Patriotism. It is 
a stirring call to Chicago to utilize the present in- 
terest and public spirit, aroused by the coming of 
the great Exposition, to push through municipal 
reforms and do in three years the ordinary work 
often. “We need a revival here,” he says, “ of 
the old Greek spirit which made men in some 
measure the servants of the State; we need to 
change our individual into a municipal pride. 
We need a generation of men who are not willing 
to live and die like beasts, but are determined to 
leave some noble monuments behind them.” 
The sermon — for sermon it is—is mainly a plea 
for a loftier and sturdier social morality; but it is 
a plea, too, for civic pride and ambition. He 
points to the things which have made the man of 
Venice, and Florence, and Edinburgh, and Oxford 
proud; and calls upon the rich men of Chicago 
for generosity and public thought. “O, young 
millionnaire of to-day, living amid such splendid 
opportunities, with God’s riches intrusted to you, 
set your face against a selfish life, against the 
ostentatious vulgarities which recent books have 
opened to our view in the American metropolis, 
the social contentions where chef vies with chef, 
and butler strives with butler, and where Worth 
and Redfern are the Achilles and Hector of the 
battlefield?’”’ This is the call which is being 
sounded in some way in every American city. It 
is assuring to know that in so many places it is 
being listened to. 











THE OMNIBUS. 


THE yearly examinations for admission to 
Harvard College call together men of every 
degree of intelligence and stupidity. One of the 
candidates last year wished to take his examina- 
tion in French, together with his other subjects. 
As the authorities offer an alternative in this 
study, of taking either a written or oral examina- 
tion, the candidate was asked as to his proficiency. 

“ Are you acquainted with the language?” in- 
quired the professor. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I know it by sight, but 
I am not yet on speaking terms with it.” 

*,* 


WHEN General Moreau, who forsook the colors 
of Napoleon, and was afterwards killed fighting 
against his former commander in Germany, was 
in Boston, he received much attention. It hap- 
pened to be at the time of the commencement 
exercises at Harvard, and he was invited to attend. 
The musical society of the college sang an ode, 
the chorus of which was “ To-morrow, to-morrow, 
to-morrow.” Imperfectly acquainted with our 
language, Moreau bowed gracefully to the gal- 
lery, supposing that they were singing in honor 
of him, repeating his name in the song. The 
mistake caused much merriment in the audience. 

ae 

A PROFESSOR was exceedingly amazed by the 
fact that many of the students left the recitation 
room during the course of his lecture. He ap- 
pealed to them in different ways, but in vain; 
some few still persisted in going out before the 
close of the lecture. Finally, he announced, at the 
beginning of the hour, that in place of his ordi- 
nary lecture he proposed to preach a short sermon 
from the text, “ Thou art weighed and found want- 
ing.” Then he added, “Gentlemen, you will 
please pass out as fast as you are weighed.” 

a*® 

HOoNnEsty has not been so rare a virtue among 
our New England countrymen as some traducers 
of the Yankee like to imply. Some years ago, 
two aged men, living in the backwoods of New 
Hampshire, swapped horses, on this condition, — 
that in a week’s time, the one who thought he 
had the best of the bargain should pay to the 
other two bushels of wheat. The day came, and, 
as luck would have it, they met half way between 
their homes. “ Where art thou going?” said one. 
“To thy house with the wheat,” answered the 
other. “ And whither art thou riding?” “ Truly,” 
replied the first, “I was taking the wheat to thy 
house.” 

Pa 

A MEMBER of the legislature, who indulged in 
afternoon naps, requested his friend to awaken 
him when the lumber act came on. His friend 
forgot to do so, but accidentally gave him a jog 
as the House was discussing a bill to prevent 
fraud. The sleeper started up suddenly, rubbed 
his eyes, and exclaimed: “Mr. Speaker, a word 
or two upon that bill, for more than half my con- 
stituents get their living in no other way.” 


New Minister ( wishing to know what impres- 
sion he had made ) :— What objection did the 
people have to the old minister? 

Parishioner (who does not recognize him) : — 
Oh! they say he is not sound. 


New Minister: — What do they say of the new 
minister ? 
Parishioner: — Oh! they say he’s a// sound!” 


“T ENJOY listening to Dr. P.so much. He is 
so full in his analysis, that he thoroughly exhausts 
his subject.” 

“Yes, but is it not also true that he frequently 
exhausts his hearers?” 


CoNnGREsS had been in session all day, and, asa 
member was met passing out from the hall, he 
was asked : 

“ What has passed in Congress? ” 

“Ten hours,” was the caustic reply. 


“Ir everybody were blind, what a melancholy 
sight it would be,” said an Irish philosopher. 


“ Just drop a penny in the slot,” 
The little sign should say, 

“ And for this very modest sum, 
You'll always have your weigh.” 


A MAN who suddenly came into possession of 
wealth, wished to fit out a library. He addressed 
a letter to a bookseller, which ran as follows: “In 
the first place, I want for the vacant shelves six 
feet of theology, the same quantity of school 
metaphysics, and about a yard of old civic law 
in folio.” 

* * 
* 
MIT DER SHEEPS. 

Not long ago there lived in the western part 
of New York, an old miller, who sometimes had 
crazy fits, in which he always imagined himself to 
be the Lord, judging the world. On these occa- 
sions he would put on a paper crown, ascend a 
pile of meal bags with great dignity, and call his 
neighbors in succession. The same ones were 
always judged, and they were the millers in his 


vicinity. The first one summoned was Hans 
Schmidt. “Hans Schmidt, stand oop. Hans, 


vat is been your pishness in dat oder vorld?” “TI 
vas a miller,O Lort!” Vas you a joost man?” 
“ Vell, ven der vater vash low, and der pishness is 
pad, O Lort, I somedimes dakes a leetle exdra 
doles.” ‘Vell, Hans, you shall go ofer mid de 
goats, already yet.” And so in succession all 
were tried and immediately sentenced to go over 
to the goats. Last of all, the miller invariably 
tried himself, in the following style: “Jacob 
Miller, stand oop. Jacob, vat vas your pishness 
in dot oder vorld?” “I vas a miller, O Lort.” 
“ Vas you always a joost man, Jacob?” “Vell,O 
Lort, ven de vater vas a leetle low, and de pishness 
vas pad, I somedimes dakes some leetle exdra 
doles; but, O Lort, I all de vile gives dose exdra 
doles to de poor.” After a long pause —“ Vell, 
Jacob Miller, you can go ofer mit der sheeps — 
but it vas von tight squeeze!” 

















